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N THE state of New York training in 
household seience is now provided 
in the country and in the eity, for 
home or professional use, for the 
poor and for the rich. Strange to 

say, these latter are not the least desirous of gathering wis- 

dom from this science, so lately come to its own. The situ- 

ation is well illustrated by the story of the daughter of a 


wealthy lawyer in New York city. 

This girl had gleaned a smattering of the theory and prac- 
tice of household management during her last year at board- 
ing school, and came home wishing to put her training to 
the test. An indulgent family, half in jest and half in ear- 
nest, offered themselves for the experiment. The girl accord- 
ingly undertook the running of the establishment and con- 
ducted it at fully a third less than it had cost under the 
regime of the butler and the eook, to the growing admira- 
tion and astonishment of her father. 

“Dad was awfully funny about it,” the girl declared in 
relating her achievement. “ Every month when he went over 
the bills, he would ask, in a puzzled sort of way: ‘ Are you 
sure they are all in? Haven’t vou opened a new account 
somewhere and forgotten about it?’ He kent expecting it 
would be more; but, you see, every day I went down to 
Washington market and bought the provisions myself, and 
I don’t think they cheated me much. Before the end of the 
season, Father got to bringing me home a present every bill 


EpItTorR’s Norr—Later articles will record the progress of Home Science in other states; this is the 
first of a series. Our Good Eating department this month is made up of the contributions of New Yok 


authorities, 
Copyright, 1909, by the Phelps Publishing Company. All rights reserved 
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night, as a slight token of appreciation, 
he used to say, so I don’t know that he 
really saved anything in the end.” 

This is a true story, and its heroine is 
typical of the very latest development 
in home science, wich is household train- 
ing for the rich. 

Although very few people remember 
the facet, the very beginning of domestic 
science, which now plays so important a 
part in education throughout the entire 
country, was in New York state not more 
than thirty years ago. What is more, 
the movement started in the Babylonish 
city itself, which some people like to re- 
gard as a second Galilee, out of which no 
prophet ean come. No farther back than 
1878, long before the days of settlement 
work, Miss Emily Huntington, a member 
of the family so prominent in the Epis- 
copal church, taught in a mission school, 
the “ Wilson Industrial,’ on the lower 
East Side. The school was the first of 
its kind anywhere, and that region was 
darkest Africa to the wealthy women of 
the town; even the mission teachers felt 
it necessary not to go through the streets 
with less than three or four in a party. 

Once a week, at the Wilson Industrial, 
each child was supposed 
to help the hired servants 
in the kitehen and in eclean- 
ing; yet Miss Huntington 
discovered that not one of 
them could even peel a 
potato as it is done in 
New England. Miss 
Huntington saw the need 
for training, but how 
could so many little girls 
be taught at once? The 
solution of this problem 
was her invention, “the 
kitchen garden,” an adap- 
tation of kindergarten 
methods to the situation, 

Rhyme questions and 
answers to various points 
of housewifery were ar- 
ranged, both in English 
and in German, and were 
recited every morning 
after prayers. Thus Miss 
Huntington would ask, 
“How do you dust a 
chair?” 

“First the back, then the seat, 

Next the rungs, and then the feet,” 
eame the response. Action was suited 
to the words by the use of doll’s furni- 
ture, tea sets, miniature scrub board, 
wringer and so forth. 


In 1880, the Kitehen Garden Associa- 
tion, “to promote the teaching of indus- 
trial domestic arts” was incorporated, 
and the young ladies from Miss Haines’s, 
then the fashionable finishing school of 
the city, took up the teaching. The idea 
spread far and wide, and in 1884 the 
society became the Industrial Education 
Association, which made an active cam- 
paign for manual training. This resulted, 
not only in the formation of cooking, 
sewing and carpentry classes, but in the 
foundation of those splendid institutions, 
Pratt, Drexel, Armour and Teachers Col- 
lege, where teachers were to be trained 
for the new branches. 


Pratt Institute the pioneer 


Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, was the 
pioneer and for many years the model 
and envy of its competitors. A high teeh- 
nical finish in all the work has always 
been demanded of the Pratt students, 
and in this requirement they are acknowl- 
edged to hold very high, if not the highest, 
rank. The largest division of the domes- 
tie science school is the teachers’ course, 
designed to fit students to teach or super- 
vise in schools and colleges. The course 
is nominally two years, 
but, aceording to a recent 
graduate, only about a 
third of the yearly roster 
of 250 even attempt to 
eover the ground in that 
time. When a pupil al- 
lows herself an extra 
year, that does not mean 
spare time in which to 
“invite her soul,” for ad- 
vaneed courses in cookery 
and chemistry are added 
by the instructors. 

The training at Pratt 
Institute should never be 
regarded as a_ substitute 
for college life with its 
amenities and harmless 
frivolities. Its equivalent 
is more a technical school, 
where every nerve is 
strained towards profes- 
sional efficiency. 

“ You are either polished 
or powdered,” remarked 
a successful graduate. 

The domestic science instruction in- 
eludes chemistry, both organic and 
inorganic, nature study, physiology, bac- 
teriology, marketing and accounts, con- 
struction, heat, sanitation, dietetics and 
serving, invalid cookery, diet for children, 
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household economies and laundry work.. 


To give the normal training, there are 
courses in psychology, history and science 
of education, methods and practice teach- 
ing. Because most school positions re- 
quire elementary art preparation as well, 
the student is also taught drawing, sew- 
ing and “ hand work,” such as “ braiding, 
knotting, netting, crocheting, knitting, 
weaving, eaning, basketry, drafting and 
household furnishing.” 

Another interesting feature at Pratt is 
a one-year course for women intending to 
take up the ealling of hospital dietitian, 
housekeeper or matron. There is cooking 
and serving in large quantities, with in- 
spection of hospitals, orphanages, school 
luneh rooms, hotels, factories and mar- 
kets for field work. While the profes- 
sional side is always foremost, there are 
also groups for “home workers.” Such 
portions of the normal training as per- 
tain to the intelligent management of an 
ordinary home are given to the 175 girls 
and women who yearly take advantage of 
this arrangement. 


The new School of Household Arts 


The new Schoo! of Household Arts of 
Teachers College, at Columbia University, 
New York city, now has 
the advantage of a fine 
building, designed espe- 
cially for household sci- 
ence work, which was 
opened last October. It 
is a splendid structure of 
gray stone, six stories 
high. The nest egg of 
this was an anonymous 
gift of $400,000, but the 
cost of the completed 
building was far in ex- 
cess of that. It is planned 
to accommodate fully 500 
girls, whereas about half 
that number had _ been 
sadly “doubled up” in 
the old quarters. 

The authorities who 
built with an eve to the 
future have ample justifi- 
eation, since the demand 
for teachers of this new 
science is far above the 
supply. Last year, the 
university appointment 
committee received 71 re- 
quests for teachers of domestie art; only 
24 candidates could be found. There 
were 121 positions offered for instructors 
in domestie science, but .the committee 


could fill only 48. There were 49 re- 
quests for women trained for executive 
positions in hospitals, and the committee 
had but 8 available candidates. Thus, 
from a purely commercial standpoint 
alone, there is hardly a branch of the 
teaching pro.ession today which offers a 
field so free from competition for the 
well-trained woman. 

The entire fitness of women for this 
work has never been questioned. For the 
woman who believes that the intelligent 
home is the best security of the nation, 
there is hardly another field where pa- 
triotism and intellect are at once employed, 
where native common sense and human 
sympathy are so much in daily demand. 
Whether home science is to be merely a 
trade instead of a vocation depends on 
the conscience of the individual students 
and the ideals of the training school. 

The charge that there is not enough 
thorough scientifie training in the so- 
called household science is answered for 
good and all by the mere equipment of 
tne School of Household Arts, including 
the plant for both domestic science and 
domestic art. Chemistry, physiology, 
physies and economies are the working 
basis on which household art depends. 
There are laboratories for 
physies and chemistry, or- 
ganie and inorganie and 
physiological, in the build- 
ing, while the nutrition 
research laboratory of 
Columbia University is at 
the service of pupils espe- 
cially qualifying in this 
field. Not only are food 
products subjected to 
examination, but textiles, 
materials for dyeing and 
cleansing, are also to be 
tested. While the passage 
of pure food laws has 
ealled the publie attention 
to this phase of adultera- 
tion, “cloth adulteration ” 
is a less widely known but 
searcely less important 
factor in present-day 
households. Every woman 
of middle age will testify 
to the gradua! deteriora- 
tion of threads and fab- 
ries since her own youth. 
The wearing power has 
been lessened by money-saving tricks in 
manufacturing, from which every Ameri- 
ean household is suffering, though at 
present without remedy. Is it beyond the 
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grounds of probability 
to believe that, as 
seientifie study of foods 
brought about the pure 
food agitation, this par- 
allel study may bring 
back to us that luxury 
of our grandmothers’ 
days, cloth that “ wore”? 

The textile examina- 
tion conducted on the 
top floor of this build- 
ing in the university is 
to be not only destrue- 
tive, demonstrating the 
sins of manufacturers 
and laundrymen, but, ac- 
cepting present-day com- 
mercial conditions, in 
the laboratory work 
non-injurious chemical 
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years beyond the regula- 
tion high school course, 
and the training at 
Teachers College takes 
two years more. The 
entire program is divided 
into ten general groups, 
the theory and practice 
of teaching being given 
in the first year. “ Nu- 
trition ” covers not only 
individual study for sick 
and well, young and old, 
but the problem of in- 
stitutional dieteties, oc- 
eurring in asylums, large 
schools, hospitals and so 
forth, with practice in 
“large-quantity ” plan- 
ning, cooking and serv- 
ing. The chemistry 


dyes will be sought; and Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, head of the treats of food production 


bleaches, or such quan- 
tities of bleaches which 
may be used without eating the fabries, 
are to be discovered. 

Entering students must have gone two 


Dr Mary Schenck Woolman, . = of the de- 


partment of arts, 
College. Columbia University 


armers’ Wives’ Reading Courses, 
rnell University 


and manufacture, testing 
of fuel, atmosphere, 
water, metals and physiological chemistry. 
“ Foods and cookery ” takes up the tech- 
nique of preparing and serving for home 
and for institutional use. “ Textiles and 
needlework ” teaches the regulation sew- 
ing, millinery and embroidery in addition 
to experimental work with fabrics. 
“Fine arts for the household ” deseribes 
itself, while “household management ” 
ineludes both the theoretical and the 
practical. By means of lectures and dis- 
cussions on the principles of expenditure, 
rental and household accounts, the family 
budget, home care of the sick and house- 
hold law, with training in “ housewifery ” 
down to bed making, silver polishing, 
marketing and buying and domestic 
laundering are included. 

There are also groups in hospital 
economy, physiology, bacteriology and 
hygiene, house structure and sanitation. 
The domestic science is under the charge 
of Miss Helen Kinne, known the country 
over for her work in this line, while the 
domestic art is in charge of Dr Mary 
Woolman. 

With the advantages of its present 
splendid equipment, there is no reason 
why the new School of Household Arts 
should not become the standard for like 
institutions in the country. It opened 
last fall with 250 regular and 100 part- 
time students, while a stream of appli- 
cations and inquiries indicates that the 
roster for the coming years will be con- 
siderably larger. 

Pratt Institute is heavily endowed, 
founded with the intention of keeping the 
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fees nominal. Its 
endowment has at 
the time of writing 
been increased 
$2,000,000, for the 
express purpose of 
keeping the tuition 
at the present rate, 
$75 a year. With 
the many laboratory 
fees involved in a 
satisfactory course 
at Teachers College, 
in addition to a tui- 
tion fee of $150, 
there is a decided 
difference in the cost 
of instruction at 
these tvo schools. 
The living expenses 
in Manhattan are 
also higher. Board 
in Whittier Hall, 
the Barnard  dor- 
mitory, averages 
$310 for the year, 
while for the same 


intended to produce 
the best kind of 
farmers, so the do- 
mestie science is 
planned for family 
needs. There is a 
four-years’ course 
for those wishing to 
specialize in this de- 
partment, which 
combines with regu- 
lar academic courses 
in chemistry, _ biol- 
ogy, physiology, po- 
litical economy and 
bacteriology, leading 
to the bachelor of 
science degree. The 
topies — household 
management,  Sani- 
tation and the like— 
selected for study, 
are similar to the 
courses elsewhere. 
The strong theoreti- 
eal basis emphasized 
at Teachers College 


period of time the Miss Helen Kinne, professor of domestic science is lacking and the 


cost might easily be 
from $50 to $100 less in Brooklyn. 
The work of Teachers College, how- 
ever, does not end with the matriculated 
student. Extension courses are open to 
girls or women meeting certain stand- 
ards of general intelligence. The train- 
ing thus offered “interested persons” 
covers dietary management, cookery, 
garment making, house decorating, 
housewifery, marketing and laundering. 
The most interesting feature of this is the 
number of people who take advantage 
of it. During a brief visit to the seere- 
tary’s office one sees a mature woman, 
who has “run” her home for many 
years, coming in search of the most ad- 
vaneed information on nutrition. <A 
pretty group of mother and two grown- 
up daughters wish to study cooking and 
sewing together. So it goes on, one of 
the most hopeful signs of the awaken- 
ing of general publie interest in the 
science of household management. 


Household science at Cornell University 

The home economies department at 
Cornell University, in charge of Miss 
Flora Rose and Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, can by no means be re- 
garded as a professional school as are 
the two New York city institutions. 
The work is given in connection with 
the agricultural college, and as that is 


in Teachers College, Columbia University 


high technical finish 
of Pratt Institute is not required. The 
results obtained should be ability to man- 
age thoroughly and_ scientifically the 
problems of the ordinary home, particu- 
larly the country household. 

This trend is more apparent in the 
Cornell University extension work, in 
which a three months’ winter course is 
open to women without the usual en- 
trance requirements. The up-to-date 
agriculturists around Ithaca come into 
the town during the winter when they 
are not needed on their farms and take 
special courses in farm dairying, plant 
diseases and what-not, their equally pro- 
gressive wives accompanying them, and 
spend the time studying sanitation and 
house decoration. 

For those who cannot go to Ithaca for 
the winter course, there is the Farmers’ 
Wives’ Reading Course, conducted by 
Miss Van Rensselaer. Five pamphlets 
yearly on different topies are sent out, 
either to individuals or clubs on house- 
hold subjeets. “Step-Saving” was the 
first, and it was followed by suggestions 
on sanitation, house decoration, school 
problems and bacteriology. The topic 
for diseussion this year is foods, and 
over 13,500 women are joining in the 
diseussions and studies by means of the 
pamphlets and free traveling libraries. 
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The new School of Household Arts (center of picture), Columbia University, New York city 


A new school at Alfred 

Like an echo from the days of Puri- 
tan simplicity comes the account of the 
state agricultural college at Alfred, 
opened the past autumn where a course 
in domestie science like that at Cornell 
is to be given. The farm and school, 
costing about $100,000, are provided and 
will be maintained at the state’s expense. 
Henee, tuition is free for the students, 
and board averages $3.50 a week, but 
ean be had for less. Total expense for 
the year is estimated at $126, which is 
$24 less than mere tuition at Teachers 
College. What is more, the prospective 
students are assured there is so much 
work to be done in finishing and equip- 
ping the buildings and grounds that any 
students who wish to work their way 
will find ample opportunity to do so. 

Alfred is a town in Allegany county, 
boasting some 500 inhabitants, and Al- 
fred University is a Seventh Day Baptist 
college in connection with which the state 
has opened the agricultural school. 
Something of the early Puritan earnest- 
ness clings to this little town. The col- 
lege, one is assured, will furnish an in- 
tellectual treat for the students, and no 
parents may fear evil consequences of 
college life, for there has not been a 
saloon in Alfred in_ fifty years. 

The home science course follows 
closely that at Cornell in purpose and 
scope. First and foremost the students 


are to become happy and useful members 
of a farming community, the problems 
of home, school and farm being the sub- 
ject of teaching. With these conditions 
in mind the course is given in four six 
months’ winter sessions, the dull season 
in farming, when both sons and daugh- 
ters can be most readily spared. The 
school was opened only the 18th of Oc- 
tober, and it is too soon to report prog- 
ress. 
There is also a state agricultural col- 
lege in connection with St Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Canton, where a thorough two 
years’ course is given. The laboratories 
are splendidly equipped, far better than 
would be expected of a school of less 
than forty regular pupils. Most of the 
expense is covered by state funds, so that 
the fees are nominal, $2.50 a term. By 
special arrangement the girls of the 
senior class of St Lawrence University 
itself are permitted to elect part of the 
course and about half of them generally 
do so. The household seience students 
have an interesting opportunity for 
practice in large quantity work. During 
the year meals are arranged, with each 
girl being hostess or waitress or cooking 
some portion of the food, but at com- 
mencement time the students are ealled 
upon to be eaterers, for Canton does not 
boast professionals. The girls serve the 
large formal dinners afid luncheons to 
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faculty and trustees, coming through this 
practical test with flying colors. 


In the public schools 


Coming down to the secondary schools, 
there are now fifty-two towns in the state 
where domestic science is included in the 
public school curriculum. Albany, 
Auburn, Buffalo, Elmira, Fredonia, 
Hemstead, Hoosie Falls, Jamestown, 
Kingston, Uyons, Oneonta, Rochester, 
Wellsville and Yonkers have it in all 
grades; thirty-four towns in some 
grades; while in four it is part of the 
high sehool course. This teaching comes 
under the general head of manual train- 
ing, for in the lower grades knotting, 
braiding and the like are taught the little 
girls, while the older ones have cooking 
and sewing. 

New York state has made a very rapid 
advanee in this direction since 1890, 
when only six schools gave such training. 
It should not be doubted for one moment 
that it is both necessary and fruitful. 
The depths of ignorance concerning 
commonest kitchen platitudes displayed 
by these beginners is almost unbeliev- 
able. 

“T have never yet started a class in 
cooking,” declared a teacher, “in which 
one or more of the girls. 
did not ask me how to tell 
when water was boiling. 
I found I could profitably 
spend the first day teach- 
ing the names of the or- 
dinary kitchen utensils, as 
one would to an immigrant 
from darkest Russia.” 

These children were not 
poor white trash either. 
In some eases, the family 
kept two maids and the 
cook refused to have any- 
one in the kitchen. Where 
there was a maid-of-all- 
work or where the mother 
herself did the cooking 
the explanation usually 
was that “it’s easier to do 
it myself than to take the 
bother to show the chil- 
dren.” Yet again some of 
the girls were just plain 
lazy and had dodged 
housework whenever pos- 
sible. 

Domestie science first came into the 
publie schools in New York city about 
twelve years ago, with sewing in the 
upper grades as.a very thin entering 


wedge. It gained in popularity sooner 
than cooking, because sewing required no 
additional equipment and could be 
taught by the already overburdened 
grade teachers, directed by one or more 
supervisors. As the popular demand for 
manual and vocational training increased 
the sewing developed into a genuinely 
comprehensive course. When the pres- 
ent director of cooking, Mrs Mary E. 
Williams, took charge two years ago, 
there were only three cooking teachers; 
now there are one hundred and thirty- 
seven instructors for one hundred and 
fifty-seven centers. 

The title “cooking” hardly deseribes 
the work laid out in the curriculum. 
The elements of laundering, housekeep- 
ing, nutrition, table service, marketing, 
nursing and home sanitation are in- 
eluded in a _ well-planned, two-years’ 
course. In some schools where there is 
a class of “ defectives,” the girls’ cook- 
ing class provides a simple noon lun- 
cheon, thus having practice in quantity 
work. From personal experience, the 
writer is willing to testify that these 
plain dishes were well prepared. 

The only eriticism that could be made 
of the New York course is that it is so 
inclusive as to allow but little time for 
review. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the home 
conditions of the large 
foreign element among 
the school children can 
hardly conceive of the 
new standards of living 
becoming ingrained with- 
out the opportunity of 
going over the same 
ground more frequently. 
This seems especially true 
when the age of the aver- 
age pupil of the upper 
grammar grade is con- 
sidered. How much will 
the average Italian girl 
of fourteen reiain of the 
prescribed lesson on in- 
fant cooking outlined as 
follows: “Desirable and 
undesirable food for in- 
fants; value of mother’s 
milk compared with cow’s 
milk; modified, pasteur- 
ized and sterilized milk; 
methods of modifying, 
pasteurizing and sterilizing milk; care 
and choice of bottles; dangers of sour 
milk; practical work; modified and pas- 
teurized milk”? 
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An Italian girl of fifteen, a high 
school student, was found by a health 
department doctor feeding her two- 
months’ old sister on coffee. He remon- 
strated gently but firmly, whereat the 
girl replied, in excellent English, “ Oh, 
that’s all very well for Americans, but 
we are Italians. Why do you bother us 
with American rules? This is an Ital- 
ian baby. They won’t be good for her.” 
Such deep-seated ignorance is not easily 
removed, and the one hope of the domes- 
tie science course is in having thoroughly 
competent instruetors. Once the 
New York staff, the days of training are 
apparently begun once more, for the 
teachers must attend “the publie sani- 
tation and hygiene” lectures given at 
Columbia University and work under an 
art instructor for drawing and household 
furnishing. With the amount of ground 
to be covered in the publie school course 
an inferior teacher would be a calamity. 

Except for a possible insufficiency of 
review work the course is extremely 
practieal. The cooking deals with “ left- 
overs,” “what to do with tough meat,” 
“use of stale bread” and kindred inti- 
mate matters. For the short time cook- 
ing has had any prominence in the New 
York city schools it certainly has made 
a great advance, and the 
prospects are very bright. 
The subject has been re- 
named “ domestic science ” 
and is to be introduced 
in high sehools, both clas- 
sical and technical. <A 
course of study has been 
arranged for older women 
in the evening high 
schools, but it is too early 
to give any satisfactory 
aecount of it as yet. 

Where the course has 
already been carried into 
the high schools, the re- 
sults have been exceed- 
ingly eneouraging. This 
is particularly true of the 
Washington Irving high 
school, which makes much 
of its classes in cooking, 
sewing, home nursing and 
sanitation, required of all 
its 1,600 girls. 

It would be a mistake 
to assume that domestic 
science is better taught in the public 
schools of New York city than in 


some of the smaller towns. Many of 


the teachers in these latter places are 


recent graduates of their particular 
training schools, bent on making a repu- 
tation. What they lack in age and ex- 
perience they make up in enthusiasm and 
originality. The goal of the clever, am- 
bitious, up-state teacher is undoubtedly 
the New York city schools, where the 
pay is better and where she may rise 
to the enviable position of supervisor or 
possibly director. One of these young 
women came from her three-years’ expe- 
rience in the western part of the state 
and last June passed examinations at 
the head of the entire list. 

The great drawback to nearly all 
school training is that in dividing recipes 
so that each girl bakes her own little loaf 
of bread or cake, the average pupil loses 
her sense of proportion and might be 
entirely at sea if faced with the necessity 
of preparing sufficient quantity for fam- 
ily use. The remedy is good theoretical 
background with a little practice at 
handling larger recipes, but too much 
theory has its dangers. 

“Oh, I can’t cook a thing. I never 
ean without my notebook,” remarked 
a pretty eighteen-year-old miss after a 
year’s high-school work. “I took down 
everything the teacher said, but now I 


have mislaid my notebook, so I ean’t do 


a thing.” That is a fre 
quent result of too much 
lecture with too little 
practice. 
Even private schools teach 

home science 

Domestie science in 
New York does not end 
with the public schools. 
Although it was first in- 
troduced into the chari- 
table institutions with 
some vague notion of 
turning poor girls from 
factories to domestic 
service, it has now found 
its way into some of the 
most fashionable of the 
private schools. There 
are at least half a dozen 
of these near New York 
city that make a special 
point of household eco- 
nomies, and some of the 
training is extremely sat- 
isfactory. But the aver- 
age boarding school does 
nit yet welcome domestie science. The 
long class period of from one and one-half 
to two hours disturbs the not too stren- 
uous daily program of the smart finish- 
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ing school, so that many of these have 
domestic science “after hours.” This 
does not encourage girls to take the 
courses, nor does it promote the thor- 
oughness with which the work is done. 
The principals of the schools, however, 
feel obliged to maintain the courses out 
of deference to the popular demand. 
But it is sad for the pupil who has 
gained her smattering in this way if she 
is ever called upon really to conduct a 
household. 

In response to such conditions the 
Barnard Schools of New York city have 
opened a _ unique branch institution 
called the Barnard School of Home 
Economies. This is particularly de- 
signed for well-to-do daughters who ex- 
pect some day to have their own homes. 
It draws its patronage from ex-boarding 
school girls who found the training there 
insufficient or those who could get none 
at all at their finishing schools. The 
plant is the usual fine New York 
“brown-stone-front,” requiring probably 
an income of upwards of $10,000 to 
maintain it. The kitchen for individual 
work and experimenting is on the top 
floor, but the down-stairs kitchen with 
dumb waiter service is used for large- 
quantity practice. Upstairs is the dining 
room for serving, while parlors:and bed- 
rooms for decoration and furnishing 
work are also provided, along with a 
whole floor for designing and costume- 
making. It is expected that working in 
a regular home will of itself teach the 
application of the principles. Manage- 
ment of money is to be demonstrated 
by a school bank in which each pupil 
has so much eredit. She buys her mate- 
rials and pays her expenses with a mock 
check book, and her household accounts 
must be regularly kept and examined. 


Free instruction 


With a few exceptions, as good train- 
ing in domestie science is not offered the 
rich for money as the poor may obtain 
for the asking. Churches, settlements, 
clubs, model flats, “little mother” 
clubs, homes and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association branches provide these 
courses either entirely free or at a nom- 
inal price. Some settlement ‘houses have 
complete equipment with competent 
teachers, and if “the proof of the pud- 
ding is the eating,” the instruction there 
is very good indeed. On the other hand, 
some charities have been severely criti- 
cised by professional schools for the 
poor quality of the training offered. 


An excellent example of the thorough- 
going charity school is that maintained 
by Miss Helen Gould every summer for 
the children of Tarrytown, conducted by 
first-class professional teachers. Not the 
least noteworthy is the fact that every 
day Miss Gould takes her cooking, sew- 
ing and embroidery lessons, thus showing 
her belief that even wealthy women 
should be able to manage their own 
homes. Other prominent New York 
women who have indorsed the domestic 
science movement are Miss Grace Dodge, 
Mrs Henry Fairfield Osborn, one of its 
earliest advocates, and Mrs_ Richard 
Irwin. 

An interesting variation of type is 
the domestic science department of the 
Educational Alliance, in the heart of the 
lower East Side. The particular prob- 
lem of the Educational Alliance is ‘the 
newly arrived immigrant—largely the 
Russian Jew—who comes ignorant of 
English and of American trade and liv- 
ing conditions. First of all, there are 
English classes for the foreigners. Then 
the girl who must work ean go to even- 
ing trade classes, where the standards 
are professional, and in a few months 
raise herself from the class of the un- 
skilled operator, earning $2.50 a week, 
to that of the skilled waist maker at $10 
or $12. 

In summing up the advance of domes- 
tie science in New York state, fifty-two 
cities, large and small, now include it 
in the publie instruction, bringing New 
York next in rank to Massachusetts, where 
seventy-five towns have fallen into line, 
and just ahead of Illinois, where fifty- 
one towns maintain these courses. Pri- 
vate and charitable schools throughout 
the state, from Bronxville to Buffalo, 
include this in their instruetion. New 
York state has two professional schools 
for the new science: Pratt Institute and 
the School of Household Arts at Teach- 
ers College. While Vassar girls flock 
to political rather than home economy, 
smaller colleges, such as Alfred Univer- 
sity and St Lawrence University have 
taken up the matter. Furthermore, a 
token of the general interest, university 
extension work, is being patronized not 
only by city dwellers, but by more than 
13,000 farmers’ wives. Not forgetting 
that all of the teaching is not of the 
best and that all of the pupils are not 
earnest students, friends of domestic 
science in the state can see better and 
more intelligent homes, happier and more 
useful wives for the coming generations. 
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Y SKILLFUL playing on the harp 
David often stilled the frenzied 
mind of King Saul. Christ and the 

apo+lles quieted and strengthened their 

minds by the singing of a hymn ere they 
went out to Gethsemane and’ Calvary. 

We have all felt the soothing power of 

song in the sanctuary; and among our 
first experiences was being sung to sleep 

in our mothers’ arms. 

Three elements in music are useful for 
healing purposes: rhythm, harmony and 
melody; with these should be mentioned 
style, as the character and influence of 
musie are altogether altered by the style 
of its performance. 

Rhythm is the way the musie beats; its 
regularity, whether pendulum-like or oth- 
erwise, agrees with normal ideas. Even 
the vibrations of a single note, being ab- 
soluiely regular, and communicating 


, themselves pleasantly to the human brain, 


nerves and entire body, carry a very 
soothing effect, if not overdone. 

Harmony is the agreement of one sound 
with another. It is this which gives us 
“chords.” The blending of notes that 
agree is dependent upon mathematical 
principles, and mathematies are eternal 
truth. Intuitively the human mind per- 
ceives musical truth, and by it its own 
elements are blended into harmony with 
one another. Discord disturbs; harmony 
soothes. The resolution of dissonances 
into harmonies, which is a frequent fea- 
ture of the best music, especially with 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky and_ Strauss, 
stimulates the resolving of the warring 
elements of the troubled spirit into per- 
feet harmony. 

Melody is the “tune,” the “ air,” the 
“way the piece goes.” Melody alone, 
played or sung, is often very potent 
in its influence upon the mind. But, 
accompanied by appropriate harmony, it 
is far more effective, not only because 
of the eombined influence, but because 
melody always implies harmony as _ its 
setting, and is very largely built upon 
harmonie princinles. 

To make his music soothing, eomfort- 
ing, strengthening, restoring, one should 
be a genuine man and a genuine musician. 
It should go without saying that “ lively 
musie” is not the kind to quiet the mind. 


The Therapeutic Influence of Music 


By Rev Frederic Campbell, Se D 


The music itself should be quiet in its 
style and the style of its performanee— 
subdued, sweet, slow, regular, smooth, 
connected, flowing, rising and falling like 
the summer zephyrs on an Adirondack 
lake. If it can be rendered in an adjoin- 
ing room, so as to be “as heard from 
afar,” as Edward MeDowell says in his 
Deserted Farm, the sufferer will not be 
distracted by a consciousness of the mu- 
sician’s presence and will be gently 
wafted into a very exalted state of mind. 
One of the Westminster patients had 
dropped to sleep at time of treatment. 
Musie was used without awakening her, 
but when she was aroused she said, “I 
thought I was in heaven and beard the 
angels.” 

The suggestive power of certain music 
is useful, hymn-tunes suggesting to those 
familiar with them the assuring words of 
the hymns, and, while in a state of pe- 
culiar sensitiveness, conveying them to 
the waiting spirit. It is thus that the skill- 
ful and artistic playing of a chureh tune 
before it is sung produces an extraordi- 
nary calm throughout an entire congrega- 
tion. 

If entire assemblies of nervous suffer- 
ers might be gathered amid the suggestive 
solemnity of the sanetuary, with its “ dim 
religious light” made still dimmer, and 
all eyes closed, all bodies relaxed and 
comfortable, and all noise subdued, there 
to listen to the choicest quieting selections 
of organ or vocal music, feelingly and 
artistically rendered, the harmonizing in- 
fluence upon these minds, one and all, and 
the mutual influence of these minds blend- 
ing into one, could be only such as to re- 
store the abnormal to the normal; and, in 
accordance with now well-known law, the 
restoration of the mind would inevitably 
involve the restoration of the body. 

But these principles are applicable in 
every home where there is a musical instru- 
ment or a musical voice. The greater the 
skill and the better the judgment, the 
larger the results. In these days of 
piano players, music boxes, and even 
phonographs with all their glaring faults, 
it would seem as if every nervous sufferer 
might enjoy the aid of music; and the 
human voice—if that be fitted to soothe 
by speech, how much more by song! 
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San F ion 


By Raymond Macdonald Alden 
Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


AN FELICE is reached by a 
little branch line from Santa 
Ysabel. The train creeps 
through a narrow canyon 
lined with serub oak and 
manzanita, crosses a waste 
of almost level sand dark- 
ened only by chaparral, and presently 
turns into a thick wood of low pines, 
where, if there is the slightest breeze, a 
continuous murmur mocks the ocean surge. 
Then, breaking through the wood, the 
track winds for a mile or two among 
dunes of almost snow-white sand and 
stops just within sight of the blue of the 
Pacifie. 

Mrs Polly Hopkins had never before 
seen a canyon, a sand dune, a pine for- 
est, or the Pacific, except so far as 
glimpses of them had come to her during 
the journey of the last two or three days. 
As she stepped from the train, and the 
brakeman set her big telescope bag on the 
ground beside her, it seemed to her that 
she had indeed reached the end of all 
things. Instead of looking first for the 
town, she gazed out over the water, and 
drew in a long breath of the mild salty 
air, which tasted different from any air 
she had ever known. Then she became 
aware that a boy was clamoring at her 
skirts for the privilege of earrying the 
telescope bag, and she told him that he 
might take it to the hotel, if there was a 
hotel. 

It proved to be a square dwelling 
house, altered to. the needs of a hostelry 
by having a small part of the front room 
cut off. and a bowl and pitcher installed, 


where gentlemen boarders might wash 
their hands. 

Mrs Hopkins sniffed the air inquir- 
ingly, before she said to mine host : “ This 
is the only hotel in town?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 


“All right. I'll stay, I suppose. What’ 


do you charge?” 

“Four bits a day for a room, and two 
bits each for meals.” 

“Two what?” 

“ Bits; two bits is twenty-five cents.” 

“What language is that?” 

“ English, ma’am.” 

“And American money?” 

“ Sure.” 

Mrs Hopkins was a little disappointed. 
“Tt sounds foreign to me,” she said. Like 
all tourists, she was rather pleased to find 
everything as unfamiliar as possible. The 
hotel keeper was quite as curious about his 
guest as she about her new environment, 
and phrased some general remarks with 
a view to discovering what had brought 
her to San Felice; but in this he met with 
small suecess. 

“T don’t know how long I'll stay,” she 
said. “Maybe till tomorrow; maybe 
quite a spell. You reduce, I suppose, by 
the week.” 

“Seven dollars, ma’am.” 

“That’s—let me see—fifty-six bits, 
isn’t it? You needn’t change your lan- 
guage for me.” 

Mine host laughed. “Dollars is the 
same here as anywiuere,” he said. “I 
guess you think you’re out of the United 
States.” 

“Not exactly,” she retorted. “But 
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pretty near the jumping-off place. Now, 
where’s my room?” 

Five minutes later she came downstairs 
again, not having removed her hat, and 
went out into the street. She walked like 
one with a purpose, not merely as the idle 
explorer of an unfamiliar town. Yet it 
was equally evident that she did not know 
where to go, for she turned from one 
straggling street into another, serutiniz- 
ing the various houses. 

At last she said aloud, “ Here we are.” 
It was a shabby brown house, embowered 
in climbing roses, but with only sand 
and weeds in the yard. In the window 
was a sign reading, “ Ezekiel Thorpe, 
Dentist. Gas administered,’ and behind 
it one could catch a glimpse of the 
operating chair. 

Mrs Hopkins went up to the door and 
knocked. It was opened by a young man, 


perhaps nearing thirty, with friendly blue 
eyes and a slight yellow beard. “ Good 
morning,” he said. “ Will you come in?” 

“This is Dr Thorpe, is it?” said his 
visitor. 

“ Yes.” 

She gazed at him steadily for an in- 
stant with what under the circumstances 
might have seemed a strangely meaning- 
less smile. Then the dentist’s face 
changed with astonished reeognition, and 
he broke out with “ Aunt Polly!” 

“ Yes, that’s who it is.” said Mrs Hop- 
kins. “Now I'll come in. There’s no- 
body in your chair? Well, then, I’ll sit 
in it myself, for it looks comfortable, 
seeing as I don’t want anything done to 
my teeth. I got rid of all that, long 
ago.” 

“ Well, what in the world are you doing 
here, Aunt Polly?” asked the young man, 


Then the dentist's face changed with astonished recognition and he broke 
out with: “‘Aunt Polly !""—Page 14 
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as she saffk comfortably into his operat- 
ing chair. 

“Oh, I’m seeing a little of the world. 
I always thought I’d like to travel, if 
nothing hindered, and now I feel pretty 
near as if I’d got to Greenland’s icy 
mountains and India’s coral strand.” 

“How long have you been in Cali- 
fornia?” 

“Sinee last night. You see, I looked 
you up pretty promptly. And no thanks 
to you that I knew where to find you.” 

He laughed a little, with embarrass- 
ment. “I haven’t written to anybody at 
home for a good while.” 

“So it seems. One might think you’d 
robbed the bank before you left, the way 
you went off in the dark, so to speak. If 
you don’t want to see me, why just say 
so, and I’ll take the first train back.” 

“No, indeed, Aunt Polly. I haven’t 
tried to avoid anybody. But you know 
how it was with me and the Corners. We 
couldn’t get along together; I simply had 
to come away, and there seemed to be no 
good in trying to keep up with things 
there. Out here it’s different. Every- 
thing is so free and—independent. One 
gets out of the habit of writing.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said his aunt. “ But you 
did send a pieture posteard.” 

He flushed perceptibly. 

“T guess Lucy didn’t show it to anyone 
but me,” she went on. “ And it wasn’t 
much in the way of information, anyway. 
But we knew your handwriting, and it 
had this place’s postmark on; so I told 
the ticket man he eould send me right 
through to here. Isn’t the world getting 
to be a queer place when you can buy a 
ticket from Ohio clear to this God-for- 
saken spot?” 

“Tt isn’t God-forsaken, Aunt Polly, be- 
cause it’s far away.” 

“No, I suppose not. ‘If I make my 
bed in hell,’ the Bible says. But J don’t 
mean to call names. Only, are you really 
going to spend the rest of your days here, 
fixing the teeth of these—’ She would 
not permit herself any unjust epithets, 
but waved her hand vaguely at the vil- 
lage of San Felice, implying thereby the 
unworthiness: of its inhabitants for the 
professional services of her nephew. 

“T don’t know, Aunt Polly,” he said, 
seating himself on a little sofa. A 
dreamy look came into his face. His 
aunt knew it well, from his boyhood. 
“That boy’s dreaming will either be the 
making or the ruining of him,” she had 
said a hundred times. 

“Tt’s really a wonderful country out 


here,” he went on, “and I am having 
some wonderful experiences.” 

“With teeth?” 

“Oh, no; that’s a way to make an 
honest living. But it brings you friends, 
and I have some friends here ”—his voice 
grew almost reverent—* such as I never 
expected to find anywhere. I will tell 
you about them sometime.” 

“Tell me now. That’s what I’m here 
for. Are you going to get married?” 

Again he flushed vividly. “ No—that 
is, I don’t know that I am. That wasn’t 
what I meant. It’s some people with re- 
markable teachings—and powers. Do 
you know anything about the Mahatmas?”’ 

“ No—I may have heard the name.” 

“They were the sages and teachers of 
early India, and knew many things that 
have never been approached by us West- 
ern nations. Many books have been 
written about them. Well, there, is a 
Mahatma here.” 

Mrs Hopkins looked puzzled. “A 
Hindoo? I thought you said these peo- 
ple were dead; that they belonged in old 
times.” 

“T don’t know that I ean explain it 
to you clearly,” said Ezekiel. “ But their 
spirits reappear in new forms, from one 
generation to another. This is not a 
Hindoo; he is an American, as white as 
I am. But he has the soul of a Ma- 
hatma.” 

“How does he know it?” 

“Tt was revealed to him gradually. 
And there is a little company here, of 
which he is the leader, that is trying te 
revive some of the wisdom of the East. 
Our real leader is in San Franciseo, and 
we hope she will come down later, and 
join us in forming a community; that is, 
there are plans for such a community, 
and I have been asked to join. I have 
not answered positively yet, but am think- 
ing of it very seriously.” 

“And what would you do?” 

“We would live a simple and beautiful 
life here, in some quiet spot near San 
Felice, and do most of our work in eon- 
nection with gardens and other things 
that have least in common with the sor- 
did life of the world. Then, of course, 
we would go on studying together.” 

“Studying what?” 

“Tt would take too long to tell, Aunt 
Polly. We are learning of the different 
spheres of which the universe is com- 
posed, and the way to separate the soul 
from the body so that it ean explore these 
spheres for itself, and the meaning of 
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spiritual harmony, and many deep and 
beautiful things. of that sort.” . 

“That sounds interesting,’ said Mrs 
Hopkins. “ But it’s you that I want to 
hear about most. When I said something 
about your getting married, a little while 
ago, you didn’t seem to think it was 
altogether impossible. Do you want to 
tell me anything more about that?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing to tell,” he said, 
shyly. “Except that the head of the 
Mysties, in San Franeiseo, the Pundita 
Rama, has a daughter; and Mr Hobbes, 
the leader of our circle here, thinks that 
she and I would harmonize. Indeed, he 
has discovered that in a previous era we 
were—in some such relation. But I ean- 
not quite feel that sueh a facet should be 
binding on us now, unless—you ¢an see 
what I mean, Aunt Polly.” 

She nodded understandingly. “ And 
you have never seen her?” 

“No.” He paused. “But I have her 
picture.” He stepped to the other end 
of the room, and took a photograph from 
a shelf above his work table. “She is 
a kind of priestess of the Mystics.” he 
said, “and this is taken in her symbolie 
robes.” 

Mrs Hopkins serutinized it. It showed 
a white-robed creature with an abundance 
of seemingly blond hair; the face was 
revealed but slightly. 

“There’s more gown than girl here,” 
said Aunt Polly, as she returned the 
picture. “T should think you’d have the 
curiosity to go to San Francisco to have 
a look at her, if she and you were such 
good friends a thousand years ago.” 

“T have—thought of it,’ he said hes- 
itatingly. “But I’m really pretty busy 
here; this is the first vacant half day 
that I’ve had for a good while. But 
there is another reason; I don’t know as 
I can explain. I’ve grown rather fond 
of this pieture, Aunt Polly, and I’m 
rather afraid, you might say, to spoil it. 
You see, 1 might not like her, after all. 
And I don’t know how I could ever ex- 
plain it to Mr Hobbes.” 

“And if you did like her, then you 
might have something to explain to 
Luey?” 

Again he blushed erimson. “ No,” he 
said, “there’s nothing between Luey and 
me. I think a good deal of her—more 
than she does of me, I guess. But it’s 
just as L told you—nothing at the Corners 
seems to get on with me; not even her.” 

“Well,” she said cheerfully, “ we'll 
change the subject. How are you living 
here? Is this your own house?” 


“Yes; that is, I rent it. Rent is so 
cheap here, you see, that I happened to 
take a place a good deal larger than [ 
need. I go to the hotel for meals.” 

“So! Then we’ll meet there, anyway. 
What sort of meals are they?” 

He paused before replying. “ Not 
exactly your style of cooking, Aunt 
Polly.” 

“T thought you were looking a little 
thin,” she said. 

“T have been trying not to think much 
of material things,” he said, with a shy 
laugh. “ We don’t eat animal food, and 
such as I require is not so easily spoiled 
in the eooking. But if you were to 
stay iong I’m afraid you’d—” 

“ Oh, if I stay long I shall keep house,” 
she said promptly. “I never could stand 
other people’s victuals. I suppose there’s 
a kitchen here?” 

He looked a little frightened at this, 
but nodded. 

“ Well, we won’t bother about that now. 
If you’re not busy, show me around your 
place a little, won’t you? Then we ean 
walk back to the hotel together for sup- 
per.” 

Twenty-four hours later, having experi- 
mented with each of the three daily 
meals provided by the San Felice hotel, 
Mrs Hopkins visited her nephew again, 
and proposed that he sublet to her a 
couple of rooms in his house, and that 
she take him as a boarder. She liked the 
climate thoroughly, she explained, but 
must have something fit to eat, and from 
his appearance a change of diet would do 
him no harm, either. 

Memories of Aunt Polly’s cooking came 
vividly to Ezekiel’s mind, to prove that 
the spiritual had not altogether driven 
out the carnal from within him. More- 
over, how could he refuse, when his aunt 
would otherwise be shut up to the cold 
comfort of the hotel? So he consented 
cheerfully, and she moved in after her 
fifth meal at the hotel. The smell of 
supper that evening, as it penetrated 
Ezekiel’s office while he was still at work, 
convineed him that he would have his 
reward. 

Thus began the stay of Mrs Hopkins 
at San Felice, and in two weeks she was 
well known to most of the inhabitants. 
Sometimes the Mysties met at Ezekiel’s 
house, and at such times, though she ex- 
pressed not the least desire to penetrate 
their deeper concerns, she provided for 
them sandwiches, doughnuts and coffee, . 
which spread the fame of her cooking 
about the town. It is likely that she 
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could have been admitted a member of 
the little circle if she had only shown a 
more reverent interest in its objects. But 
whenever she touched on these matters, 
it was—not with disrespect, but with an 
odd manner that made one look twice to 
see whether she might possibly be laugh- 
ing in her sleeve. 

In March she announeed her intention 
of visiting San Frariciseo. There had 
come from home some legal papers for 
her to sign, and she had a letter to a 
lawyer in the city who would make sure 
that they were in proper form. With 
this in view, there grew upon her a 
desire which she had felt sinee her first 
day in San Felice—to see the girl whose 
picture Ezekiel kept on the shelf above 
his work table. She resolved, without 
enlisting his aid in the affair, to obtain 
an interview with the Pundita Rama and 
her daughter, and to this end she began to 
cultivate more zealously her acquaintance 
with Mr Hobbes, the local leadér of the 
Mysties. 

In his present incarnation Mr Hobbes 
was a market gardener by trade, and sup- 
plied Mrs Hopkins’s table with vegetables. 
It was easy to draw him out on the sub- 
ject of the proposed community, and on 
the diffieulty, owing to his business, of 
getting to San Franciseo to urge upon 
the Pundita the advantages of establish- 
ing it in or near San Felice. It was nat- 
ural enough, too, that Mrs Hopkins 
should frankly hint at a desire to see the 
great lady. So, when she was really 
about to start for the city, Mr Hobbes 
ventured to ask if she would feel like 
taking a letter to the Pundita, and dis- 
cussing personally with her the climate 
and situation which she had now had op- 
portunity to know fairly well. Most cer- 
tainly she would. So the letter was writ- 
ten, addressed to “ The Pundita Rama, 
Care of Mrs Mary Rowan, Eddy Street,” 
and Mr Hobbes confided with it all such 
information as he had not found time to 
write, so far as was fitting to one not of 
the Mysties themselves. 

In this way it came about that Mrs Hop- 
kins presently found herself inquiring the 
way to the address on Eddy street, within 
a very few hours after her arrival in 
San Francisco, The house was a shabby 
one, with a “Furnished Rooms” notice 
at the window, and the woman who came 
to the door, while she seemed not to be 
a servant, showed none of the sugrestive 
dignity which would naturally be asso- 
ciated with the headquarters of the Mys- 
ties. She was large, somewhat slatternly, 


and wispy haired, and brought with her 
to the door an atmosphere pervaded by 
ham and eggs. Mrs Hopkins, uneertain 
how she ought to ask for the Pundita, 
inquired tentatively whether this was Mrs 
Rowan. 

“Yes’m,” said the woman. “ Are you 
looking for rooms?” 

“T am looking for the Pundita Rama,” 
said Mrs Hopkins, consulting Mr Hobbes’s 
letter, which she carried in her hand, to 
be sure of the name. 

“Oh!” said the other, with some sur- 
prise. “Come in, then. That’s me, too.” 
She laughed, somewhat awkwardly, as she 
opened the sitting room door, where the 
ham and eggs grew more aggressive, and 
showed her visitor a chair. “ Here I’m 
just at home, you see, and as we take 
lodgers I use a common name. I gen- 
erally see visitors down at the office of the 
paper—the Star of the East. Are you 
one of the Mysties?” 

“Not exactly,’ said Mrs Hopkins, 
“but I come from San Felice, and have 
a letter from Mr Hobbes.” 

This proved ample introduction, as was 
to have been expected, and although the 
Pundita, alias Mrs Rowan, had some dif- 
fieulty in overcoming her chagrin that she 
must do official business in so inappro- 
priate a place, she was soon discussing 
with interest the prospects of the San 
Felice community. It was the one thing, 
she confided, which she now wished to 
bring about more than anything else in 
the world; and if it had any prospeet of 
suecess, she would cheerfully leave her 
San Franciseo duties, and personally 
assume its leadership. 

“ And how does it happen that you are 
not one of us?” she asked presently. 

“Oh, 1? I guess I’m not eligible,” 
said Mrs Hopkins cheerfully. “I’m only 
in San Felice temporarily, and, what’s 
more to the point, I’m not what you'd 
eall a Mystie, anyway. There’s room for 
all kinds of people in the world, you 
know. I ecouldn’t sleep nights if I was 
puzzling my head about the things you 
people take an interest in. But this plan 
for a community has another side to it, 
of good soil and water and bread and but- 
ter and the rest, and if my nephew is go- 
ing into it, I want to help him.” 

“Ah!” said the Pundita, lifting her 
eyes toward the eeiling. “You have a 
far greater soul than you know, my dear 
madam. You do not feel it, because your 
body is just now in domination, and it is 
of the heavy, material kind.” 

“Just so,” said her visitor, with a 
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chuckle. “A hundred and forty—that’s 
pretty material for one of my hight.” 

The seer did not notice this. “ For- 
merly,” she said, her voice growing more 
intense, “ you were a beneficent creature 
—TI cannot yet be sure at just what place 
or time; but when you come to your own 
you will put everything at the service of 
others. I ean see that plainly.” 

Mrs Hopkins might have been led by 
curiosity to learn something more as to 
her soul history had it not been for an 
interruptio. The door was pushed open, 
and a girl came in, stopping abruptly as 
she saw the stranger. She had an abun- 
dance of bleached hair, now in consider- 
able disorder, and wore a loose morning 
wrapper like her mother’s. Her surprise 
over Aunt Polly’s presence interrupted 
the placid chewing of a piece of gum. 

“ Oh, excuse me!” she said. “I didn’t 
know anybody was here.” 

“This is my daughter Ophelia,” said 
the Pundita. “Phely, this lady is from 
San Felice, and is related to Dr Thorpe.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” said Ophelia. 
“You don’t say! And to think of your 
seeing me looking like such a 
fright!” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Mrs Hopkins. 
“T have seen you all dressed up, in a 
picture at my nephew’s house. We can’t 
always be looking our best, you 
know.” 

There was now no further reason for 
tarrying, and she took her leave. By 
six o’clock that evening she had finished 
her business in San Francisco, and was 
ready to return to San Felice on the first 
train available on the next day. 

“Well,” said Ezekiel, when she had 
seated herself inside the house, “ how do 
you like San Franciseo, Aunt Polly?” 

“Not a bit,” she said frankly. “I 
prefer San Felice. And so does the Pun- 
dita Rama.” 

“What? You have seen her?” 

“Yes. Didn’t I tell you that Mr 
Hobbes asked me to take a letter to her? 
I had a very pleasant call, and met her 
daughter, too. They think they will be 
all ready to join the community as soon 
as there is really a place for it.” 


a where did she think it had better 

“ Well, of course we didn’t get very far 
on that point when I’m not one of your 
members, you know. But I had an idea 
of my own, Zeke, though I didn’t say 
anything to her about it. Why not invite 
them to come here for a while—her and 
her daughter—to your house? There’s 
plenty of room left, and then she would 
be here to help get things started.” 

Ezekiel was too dazed by the suggestion 
to reply. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” Aunt 
Polly went on calmly, “I’d about as lief 
cook for four people as two, if they’d 
eare to eat with us. Or if they didn’t, 
there’s gasoline stoves to be had; we could 
run two kitchens without any particular 
trouble.” 

Ezekiel was really touched by the gen- 
erosity of his aunt’s thought. 

“You must have—liked them pretty 
well?” he hazarded. 

“Well, as to that, I don’t pretend to 
have got acquainted very much. Nobody 
ean say how they’d get along with other 
folks without trying it. But I thought 
it would help along your plans.” 

He was almost disposed to think there 
was some mystery here, but Aunt Polly’s 
face—and her nature, so far as expe- 
rience testified—was as open as daylight. 
In the bottom of Ezekiel’s heart was a bit 
of rejoicing quite apart from the interests 
of the Mysties at large; surely his aunt 
must have formed a favorable impression 
of the Pundita’s daughter, or she would 
never have made such a proposal as this, 
and he had a high opinion of her judg- 
ment of other women. Of late he had 
felt himself weaken perceptibly on the 
subject of his spiritual kinship with the 
hitherto unknown Ophelia, especially as 
his aunt’s presence continually recalled 
certain memories which before her coming 
he had deliberately put aside. Now the 
outlook seemed more promising. At any 
rate, Aunt Polly’s suggestion must be 
broached to Mr Hobbes; and as tat gen- 
tleman received it with much enthusiasm, 
the invitation was presently sent on to 
San Francisco. 


(To be concluded in the February number) 
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With ings by MayWilronPreston 


The lovely Melissa Clarissa De Lisle 

Was a lady who put on a great deal of 
style; 

Why, anyone passing would turn round 
to see 

Who that very attractive young woman 
might be. 


Her manner was modest, without being 

Her demeanor vivacious, without being 
“ fl 

And her trim, pretty figure and well- 
fitting gown 

Made her one of the best set-up girls in 


the town. 


But, alas! Miss Melissa Clarissa De Lisle 

Did not bask in the favor of kind For- 
tune’s smile. 

No, indeed! Though the fact it may pain 
you to learn, 

Miss M. C. De Lisle had her living to 
earn. 


At nine every day Miss Melissa must go 

To the big wholesale house of McRae, 
Son and Co, 

And play her small part in the mercan- 
tile whirl, 

For M. C. De Lisle was a typewriter girl. 


Don’t imagine the pompadoured, peeka- 
. boo type; 

Melissa Clarissa was not of that stripe. 

She didn’t wear rats; and no splashing 
pink bow 

Was arranged through an openwork bod- 

ice to show. ws. 
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Her shirtwaist was simple, but well ent 


and fine; 
Her ee skirt was a marvel of 
ne; 
And so well were connected the two at 
her belt, 
€ Poy That never behind her she nervously felt. 
(\) Her natty costume was a pattern of 
grace; 
V% Not a plait out of fold, nor a fold out 
of place. 
And it couldn’t have looked more care- 
fully kept 
If from the traditional bandbox she’d 
stepped. 
At the end of a day’s work, as when 
she began, 
Melissa Clarissa was quite spick and 
span. 
If her tidy effect was disturbed, she’d a 
knack 


Of quickly and cleverly getting it back, 


For instance, Melissa Clarissa one day 
Set out for the office, a few blocks away. \=*/4 
She looked up at the clouds, and said, 


“ Fiddle-de-dee ! | 
I’m sure ’twill clear off; no umbrella for 
me!” 
She had gone but half way, when there \ 
came up a shower; 
Big raindrops fell down like shot from a 
tower. 
Though shelter she tried ‘neath an awning 
to get 


Melissa Clarissa got fearfully wet. 


“Oh, my!” said Melissa Clarissa. “ Oh, 
my! 

My coat is so wet that I must get it dry.” 

She stopped at a tailors shop. “ Please, 
sir,” said she, 

“Will you dry out this coat and press 
it for me?” 


The tailor looked up with no very good 


sweet face. ‘ 
“ Why, yes,” he exclaimed. “Isn’t this 
Miss De Lisle?” 
(So often he’d heard of her smartness 


and style.) 


grace; 
But he smiled when he saw Clarissa’s Ne 
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By the time that her coat was carefully 
ressed 


Pp 
Melissa Clarissa had seen to the rest. 
Her gloves were well dried, and so were 


her ties, 
Her feather recurled and her hat brim 
put wise, 
: Then her vanity bag, though tiny, con- 
tained 
Everything that a lady might need when 
it rained. 
A whiff of soft powder was brushed o’er 
her face, 
Each curl and each puff was tucked into 
| its place. 


The rain was then over, the sun again 
shone; 
Melissa Clarissa tripped daintily on. 
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And when she arrived at the office, she 
found 
The other girls angrily fussing around. 


They were shaking their feathers and 
smoothing their suits, 

Drying their skirts and seraping their 
boots. 


STA. 
Ya 
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He 


indeed. 


¢ \\ But lovely Melissa Clarissa De Lisle 
¢ Walked by with a pleasant and affable 


smile. 
“ Cat! 


that!” 


‘And diseomfort their nerves to such ten- 
sion had keyed 


That they were all very bad-tempered 


The other girls looked at her, murmuring, 


, | However did she whirl in looking like 
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THE TALE OF MELISSA 


Well, just at this moment, young Percy 
McRae, 

The “Son” of the firm, came in for the 
day. 

He noticed Melissa, and thought, with a 
smile, 

“By Jove! that young woman is rather 
worth while!” 


He paused, and not knowing her name, 
he said, “ Miss . 
You'll take letters only from me after 


With, of course, corresponding advance 
in your pay. . ; 
So, please to report at my office today.” 


Though almost unable her joy to sup- 


press. 

Melissa Clarissa said nothing but “ Yes,” 

And was duly installed that very same 
day 

At a desk in the office of Perey McRae. 


“T don’t mind confessing,” he said, with 
a smile, 

“The reason I want you in here, Miss 
De Lisle, 
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Is beeause you are always as neat as can 
And neatness is really a hobby with me. 


“This morning you came through that 
shower, I suppose; 

The others appeared with bedraggled, 
damp clothes. 

Yet you were as dainty and fresh as 
Queen Mab. 

By the way, Miss De Lisle, did you come 
in a cab?” 


“Oh, no,” said Molissa, smiling in turn; 
“T can’t afford cabs on the wages I earn. 
But it’s also my hobby—or maybe a 


whim, 
To be spotlessly neat and specklessly 
trim.” 


Young McRae was enchanted, her -meth- 
ods he praised ; 

And he thought, “I am glad that her 
salary’s raised. 

I'll try her a week or a fortnight, and 
then, 

If she keeps on like this, I'll raise it 
again.” 


(To be continued in the February number) 
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The Godparents 


A Novel 
By Grace Sartwell Mason 
Chapter V hillside Durand, rising early, saw him 
MRS STONE pass the hotel, the sad-faced monkey in 
his arms and the great black-and-white 
emma, WO days later Jane and dog at his heels. He struck into a lane 


4 Durand paid their last 
ee tribute at the grave of 
ee Billy’s grandmother, and 
turned away from the 
curious throng of people 
who had gathered in the 
green little cemetery behind the church. 
Both of them felt that the death of the 
one person who had loved Billy and had 
tried to save him deepened, in a serious 
way, their responsibility. 

When they had learned of Mrs Gor- 
don’s death, after the first feeling of 
shocked surprise, it came to both of them, 
with a flash of anger, that Mrs Stone had 
deliberately concealed the truth from 
them. 

“Why didn’t I insist on seeing her?” 
Jane had eried, as they turned away 
from the shuttered and silent house. “I 
was at least as nearly related to her as 
Mrs Stone. Oh, we must never give up 
Billy now—not into the hands of that 
woman, anyway!” 

And Durand had said, grimly: “ We'll 
not give him up.” 

But it seemed that it was to become 
not so much a question of their sticking 
by Billy as of his being induced to accept 
the least overture from them. The day 
after their encounter with him on the 


SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND (NOVEM- 
BER AND DECEMBER) INSTALLMENTS—John 
rand’ has been called to Penfield to “save” his 
twelve-year-old godson, Billy Gordon. A visit to 
Penfield and a survey of the situation reveal the 
fact that immediate action is necessary. He inter- 
cepts the other godparent, Jane Merriman, just as 
her Southampton-bound liner is about to sail. Miss 
Merriman, refusing to give up her own mlens to join 
this “* wild-goose chase,” is told some plain, though 
unpolite, truths, with the result that she finds her- 
self and her indignant maid Angelique Gooemapane- 
ing John Durand to Penfield. They find their god- 
son strongly prejudiced agains them by Mrs Stone, 
ascheming housekeeper. Billy’s grandmother, upon 


whom they were depending for assistance, dies sud- ‘ 


fenly without seeing them. But an unexpected 
limpse into their godson’s real nature convinces 

th Miss Merriman and Durand that the boy is 
decidedly worth saving 


leading up the mountain behind the hotel; 
and, after a moment’s reflection, Durand 
followed, in as casual a manner as he 
could command. A turn in the lane 
showed him the boy sitting on a stump, 
apathetically looking off over the valley. 
Something in the forlorn figure, or in the 
way he cuddled the melancholy little 
monkey next his breast, touched Durand 
profoundly. He would have given a 
great deal in that moment if his expe- 
rience had afforded him a single hint as 
to the best way to approach that red- 
haired, ragged boy. 

As it was, he could only advance, with 
an air as ingratiating as possible—to be 
shown a nimble pair of heels disap- 
pearing into a laurel thicket! Chagrined 
as he had rarely been in his life before, 
Durand turned back to the hotel and 
breakfast, reflecting on the savage prej- 
udices of the twelve-year-old boy. 

“T can build a bridge or a lighthouse 
as well as any of them,” he thought; “ but 
the most ignorant father down there in 
Penfield can teach me the A B C’s of 
Boyville.” 

The day after the funeral Jane and 
Durand called at the Gordon house and 
asked tu see Franklin Gordon. The 
servant who opened the door told them 
he had gone away in his automobile the 
evening before and had not returned. 
She volunteered to call Mrs Stone. 

In the long “parlor,” gloomy with 
black walnut furniture and heavy bro- 
eaded hangings, they were presently 
greeted by Mrs Stone, who looked at them 
curiously with her guarded eyes, and then 
sat waiting, erect and still, in a straight- 
backed chair. She heard Durand’s ex- 
planation of their presence in Penfield 
silently; and when he had finished, with a 
suggestion that they should be allowed to 
see Billy, she rose promptly to call him. 
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“T knew old Mrs Gordon had written 
to you,” she said, in her composed, me- 
tallic voice. “I expect she told you lies 
about me, but that don’t matter. I 
haven’t any objection to your taking Billy 
away to school—if he wants to go. Of 
course, I can’t force him io go against 
his will. He is a spoilt, mischievous boy; 
but I presume you can manage him,” she 
added, with a spark of malice in her black 
eyes. 

With her hand on the door she paused 
to say: “I suppose you have Franklin’s 
permissicn to take Billy away?” 

“T got his brother’s permission three 
days ago,” said Durand. 

They saw her hand tighten upon the 
door knob; but her face betrayed no sur- 
prise, and she closed the door behind her 
carefully. She was gone a long time, but 
when she returned, Billy followed her 
into the room. There was a bright spot 
of crimson in his cheeks, and his blue 
eyes wore a frightened, defensive look. 
Jane and Durand knew before a word 
had been spoken that they had made a 
mistake in sending for the boy under such 
circumstances. Mrs Stone sat down, with 
her hand still on Billy’s shoulder. 

“This is the gentleman who wants to 
take you away,” she said. “Would you 
like to go with him?” 

The boy looked from one to the other 
nervously, with something pathetically be- 
wildered and uncertain in his face. “I 
—I guess not,” he said. 

“Oh!” cried Jane, as gently as she 
could for her rising indignation. “TI 
don’t believe it has been explained to 
Billy that we only want to take him to a 
nice school, where there are other boys 
and where he can—can learn things and 
—and be happy—” 

She paused, aware that she was hope- 
lessly ignorant of the best bait with which 
to lure a boy’s imagination. The uncer- 
tainty left Billy’s face. 

“T hate school!” he eried, with a sur- 
prising flash of spirit. 

“Of course,” said Durand, “T used to 
feel that way, myself: but I had never 
struck the right kind of school.” 

They saw a dim interest dawn in the 
boy’s face. “Could I—eould I take 
Jerry and ’Rastus with me?” he asked. 

Mrs Stone spoke up quickly. “Cer- 
tainly not! What an idea! You’re old 
enough now to give up that monkey; and, 
of course, boys don’t take dogs to school!” 

Durand rose. “ Will you come over to 
the hotel to see me about it tomorrow, 
Billy? I’d like to tell you about a fine 


place I have in mind, where I don’t be- 
lieve they would object to a dog. Will 
you come tomorrow morning bright and 
early ?” 

But the dim beginning of interest 
faded from Billy’s face. He had retreated 
into a sullen and distrustful quiet. He 
stood with his eyes fixed upon the ear- 
pet; and not another word could they 
extract from him. 

After the failure of that afternoon they 
were not surprised when Billy did not 
appear at the hotel next morning; but 
Durand was considerably astonished late 
that night to receive a eall from Franklin 
Gordon. He was whiling away an hour 
before bedtime with a New York paper 
of the day before, when there came a 
knock at his bedroom door. Opening it 
he found Billy’s brother confronting him. 
In the flickering rays of the gas jet which 
lighted the narrow hall, Franklin Gor- 
don presented a pallid, unshaven face to 
Durand’s gaze. He peered into the room 
with his suspicious, defiant eyes in which 
a feverish light glowed, and rested a 
shaking hand against the door jamb. 

“T just got in from the city,” he said; 
and Durand reflected that the young 
man’s time in town had not been wisely 
spent. He refused to sit down; and he 
remained with one hand on the door, as 
if afraid it might desert him and leave 
him alone in a hostile territory. 

“Say,” he began, half defiantly, “ are 
you on the square about taking Billy?” 

Durand assured him that he was ab- 
solutely on the square; and young Gor- 
don continued: “ Well, then, look here— 
you take him right away. Don’t you 
waste no time; you take him tomorrow.” 

“But I can’t take the boy against his 
will. See here, Gordon, someone has been 
telling the boy lies about my taking him 
away until he’s afraid of me. Do you 
know anything about that?” 

A flush of anger came into Franklin’s 
good-looking, impotent face. He looked 
over his shoulder, as if suspecting hidden 
ears, and said: 

“Tt’s Mrs Stone. She’s as smart as the 
devil! She’s let him believe you want to 
take him to some place where he’ll be shut 
up, do you see? He’s worked himself up 
over it till he’s afraid of the sight of 
you. Oh, you ean’t get ahead of Mrs 
Stone; none of us ean... .” 

Durand listened, in a silence which was 
half pitying and half contemptuous, until 
young Gordon came to a sudden pause, 
as if all at once aware of his unusual 
loquacity. 
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“Talk does no good, Gordon. If you 
want to do the best thing for Billy just 
now, use your influence to make him trust 
me. Take a square stand, bring him over 
here to see me, where I can have a talk 
with him alone.” 

But Franklin backed into the hall with 
a muttered remark that he had rather 
Mrs Stone did not know he had been 
there, and disappeared without further 
speech down the shadowy stairway. A 
moment later Durand heard the sound of 
a motor ear being backed out of the 
hotel yard, and from his window he saw 
it turned, after a brief hesitation, away 
from the town and out into the highway. 
The next instant its lights could be seen 
skimming away into the darkness, and 
Durand knew that Franklin Gordon had 
once more shifted his cares in character- 
istie fashion. 


Chapter VI 
THE FUGITIVE 


It was Saturday night when Durand 
received his visit from Franklin Gordon. 
On Monday morning he was eating his 
breakfast, when Henry leaned in at the 
dining room door, peered at him for an 
instant, and then came in, bursting with 
the gossip’s delight in a bit of news. 

“Say, did you hear about Billy Gor- 
don?” he asked. 

“No,” said Durand. “What about 
Billy?” 

“Gone, that’s what! Clean disap- 
peared. Been gone since Sat’day night 
er Sunday morning.” 

“Are you sure?” Durand asked, 
startled. 

“Sure? It’s all over town!” replied 
Henry, as if no more absolute proof could 
be desired. “ Tim Dailey, in the Gordon 
stables, says he ain’t been seen since late 
Sat’day night; he says it’s his opinion 
he’s lit out, an’ he’s took the dog an’ 
monkey !”” 

Durand left his unfinished breakfast 
to go straight to the Gordon stables, 
where he interviewed a_ loose-jawed, 
shifty-eyed individual who owned to the 
name of Dailey. He admitted that Billy 
sometimes slept in the stables on the hay 
when he was in disgrace at the house, and 
that he had done so on Saturday night; 
but that when the stables had been opened 
early Sunday morning the boy had dis- 
appeared. 

“T cale’lated he’d gone into the house 
for breakfast; but last night the eook told 
me he hadn’t been around there sinee Sat- 
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urday night,” said Dailey. “ Mis’ Stone 
was out here asking me herself if Billy 
talked any to me that night; but I 
couldn’t remember as he did. The’s one 
of my new blankets gone—it’s my opin- 
ion he’s vamoosed. He allus did say he’d 
like to be a tramp er a gypsy.” 

Durand walked slowly to the house. 
With Mrs Stone he had a brief talk; and 
then, looking rather disquieted, he sought 
out Jane, who was writing letters in the 
little room which had been converted into 
a sitting room for her especial use. She 
looked up cheerfully as he entered, but 
she put down her pen at sight of his face 
and said: 

“You’ve had another skirmish with 
our godchild?” 

“No,” Durand sighed; “I wish I had. 
Billy’s gone.” 

Jane echoed the word in a dismayed 
voice. “Gone! where?” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to find 
out. No one seems to have an idea. 
Franklin Gordon is away somewhere; 
Mrs Stone is monosyllabic, I think she 
is a little worried. I don’t believe she 
had intended to push matters quite so 
far, but she had not counted on the boy’s 
susceptibility to suggestion. Of course, 
to me she showed the usual cool front and 
offered her opinion that he will come 
back when he gets ready. It seems he 
has run away before. He came back that 
time, she says, ‘when he got good and 
hungry.’ ” 

Jane’s eyes blazed indignantly. “ Isn’t 
she making any effort to find him?” 

“Oh, I believe so; but what form her 
efforts take I did not stay to inquire.” 
Durand took a turn about the room, an 
abstracted frown between his eyes. Com- 
ing to a stand finally in front of Jane’s 
table, he stood looking down at her 
thoughtfully. 

“Miss Merriman, the game is up to 
me,” he said. “ We can expect nothing 
from Franklin Gordon; I believe the 
situation has got out of even Mrs Sione’s 
hands. You, yourself, have given more 
time than either of us thought would be 
necessary when we started out; no one 
could ask you to put up any longer with 
this dull little town and the discomforts 
of a second-class hotel. I hope you will 
feel free to go on about your own affairs 
now, with the consciousness that you have 
done your duty.” 

She looked at him with a quiet smile. 
“ And you—will you go on about your 
own affairs?” 

“No,” he said simply; “I haven’t aec- 
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complished what I started out to do, yet.” 
“But you have affairs to look after, I 
suppose?” she persisted. 
He smiled ruefully. “ There’s a bridge 
I ought to be at in Peru; and a little mat- 
ter of a lighthouse contract on the same 


A little flush of surprise came into her 
face. “And yet you propose to spend 
the summer, possibly, in the conquest of 
an obdurate, unattractive bit of humanity, 
who is neither kith nor kin of yours; who 
may prove, in the end, ineorrigible!” 

He met her eyes with a whimsical smile. 
“Do you know, it has occurred to me, in 
the last few days, that a boy is as inter- 
esting a problem as a bridge, and, some- 
way, a little more important. A bridge, 
if it is a good bridge and the climate 
is favorable, may last several hundred 

years. But a boy—why, something of 
him, the good or the bad of him, goes 
on down through the centuries. Some- 
way, it doesn’t seem to me a small matter 
that a boy should have a chance, the best 
chance possible, at a decent, healthy life. 
I have built some fair bridges; but I 
would give them all to be able to say I 
had helped build a destiny.” 

A silence fell between them. Jane made 
idle marks on a piece of -paper; but her 
eyes were shining under their lashes. 
When she looked up again there was a 
deeper, finer understanding in her face 
than anyone had ever seen there before; 
but she only said, in a businesslike way: 
“What shall we do next?” 

Durand was too wise a man to com- 
ment on the “we;” but his face bright- 
ened surprisingly. He drew a chair to 
the opposite side of the table, and un- 
folded his plans. “I propose to write 
a letter with a description of Billy and 
an offer of a reward for information as 
to his whereabouts. This letter I shall 
have copied and sent out to every town 
and village for thirty miles around. 
Handicapped by the dog and the monkey, 
Billy can’t have got very far in two days. 
Someone is bound to recognize him who 
will notify me. In the meantime, I shall 
do a little private scouring of the coun- 
try around Penfield, myself.” 

“ Good!” cried Jane, kindling. “TI like 
a resourceful person.” And then she 


looked suddenly confused as she caught 
the flash of pleasure in Durand’s face. 
In the week that followed Jane Mer- 
riman had an opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the beauty of a remote corner 
of her own country. She knew the Swiss 
mountains to weariness; she had seen the 


Pyrenees from many points; and she had 
once made a carefully guided jaunt half 
way up Fujiyama; but these Pennsyl- 
vania mountains were a new world to her. 
She had never dreamed they had so much 
impressiveness, that they contained so 
many vistas, surprises, glories of sunset 
and moonrise. As she drove with Du- 
rand, day after day, up lonely valleys, sav- 
agely unkempt in a riot of second-growth 
timber and dead pine trees, she had her 
first taste of real solitude. Through these 
isolated valleys they drove without pause, 
for they were both agreed that Billy’s 
boy heart would shun these scenes of 
utter loneliness, these mountainsides dev- 
astated of their original forests and left 
to return to a tangled wilderness. 

It was in the tilled valleys-and among 
the hills tamed by proximity to a village 
or a prosperous farming community that 
they made their most eareful search for 

Whenever they saw a farmer in 
his field they stopped to ask if a red- 
headed boy with a dog and a monkey 
had passed that way; they took many 
turnings up grass-grown lanes to put the 
same question at out-of-the-way farm- 
houses; they inquired at corner stores; 
and one afternoon they drove a dozen 
miles out of their way to a Sunday school 
pienic, which counted among its revelers, 
so they were informed, a strange boy with 
red hair. 

But the strange boy was not Billy. 
They drove back to Penfield at sunset that 
afternoon, a little subdued, but still un- 
daunted. 

“T feel it in my bones,” said Jane, “ we 
are going to have news of him when we 
get back.” 

Durand smiled at the new tone in her 
voice. In some way, during the last few 
days, Jane had changed. She perhaps 
was not aware of it herself; but, with 
the entering into her existence of a new, 
unselfish motive, life had become, not 
something to be analyzed and yawned 
over, but a thing to be lived happily, with 
an interest which dawned as inevitably as 
the morning, and a new sense of kinship 
with humble humanity which she had 
been dangerously near losing. The 
change showed in her face, which seldom 
flew the flag of the Ancient Mariner in 
these out-of-door days; it showed in her 
pretty laugh which rang out at Durand’s 
droll bits of philosophy; it showed in an 
unexpected resourcefulness. 

She needed all her optimism, for they 
had spent six fruitless days driving over 
hill and dale before they got the slightest 
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elue to Billy’s whereabouts—and then the 
information came to their very door 
through no effort of their own. 

They were eating a belated supper, 
after their return from the picnic where 
they had seen the red-headed boy who 
was not Billy, when Henry came into the 
dining room with information which 
cheered them up as wine. Henry had 
entered heart and soul into their search, 
and now his buezaneer’s mustache drooped 
less Gespondently than usual as he said: 
“Say, there’s a bark peeler just got in 
from the backwoods, and he’s seen Billy 
Gordon. Yes, siree, he’s seen him. No, 
he don’t know Billy from Adam; but he 
was tellin’ another feller the news of the 
camp an’ he said the’ was a queer little 
kid with red hair an’ a monkey who hung 
around camp for a eouple of days, but 
when the men got to askin’ him questions, 
he disappeared.” 

Durand sprang up and went out at 
once to where a tall backwoodsman leaned 
against one of the pillars of the porch, 
exchanging monosyllables with a second 
arrival from the woods. He was a distinctly 
good-looking young fellow, with his soft 
black felt hat turned boldly back from 
his face, his shirt open to bis brown chest 
and his woolen jacket—of the clamoring 
plaids the true backwoodsman loves— 
swinging from a magnificent pair of 
shoulders. He repeated what Henry had 
just told, and although it was impos- 
sible to make him extend his monosyl- 
lables to details, Durand gathered that 
Billy had been well and “spry ” when he 
had seen the boy; that he had offered him- 
self as teamster at the camp, been 
laughed at and apparently frightened off 
by the camp boss’s questions. 

“Do you think he went in the direetion 
of the log train?” asked Durand. The 
bark peeler shook his head and declared 
that some of the men drawing out logs 
to the switechback railroad would have 
seen him in that ease. It seemed more 
likely that he had made for the other side 
of the mountain, where there was a little 
clearing, with a house or two. 

A few minutes later Durand knocked 
at the door of Jane’s sitting room. “I 
believe we’re on the little beggar’s track 
at last,” he said. “Tomorrow Henry will 
drive me over to Skinner’s mountain, 
where our bark-peeling friend has his 
eamp, for I’m fairly certain Billy is in 
that vicinity yet.” 

“To drive you?” Jane cried. “ Then 
I’m to be left behind! Do you eall that 
fair?” 


“ Why, you wouldn’t really like to go, 
would you?” he asked eagerly. “ Oh, but 
no—you wouldn’t.”” His face fell. 
“ We'll be starting by daybreak; it’s forty 
miles to the eamp, and then we'll have to 
drive back to heaven knows what sort of 
a hotel at the summit for the night. No, 
you wouldn’t like it.” 

“But I should! I’d love it! Henry 
ean take the buckboard and there will be 
room for Angelique. She needs the ex- 
ercise—and she ean cook our dinner, 
gypsy fashion! Oh, I’ve had so little 
fun of that sort—please don’t refuse to 
take me.” 

Durand looked at her with a quizzical 
smile, but with undoubted pleasure in his 
eyes. “ The first time I saw you,” he re- 
flected, aloud, “ I was afraid you were not 
quite human; but at this minute I think 
you’re—perfeet !” 

The next morning they had a half- 
hour’s start of the sun on their journey; 
by noon they had very nearly reached the 
summit of the highest point in the range, 
and the lumber camp lay just over the 
ridge. For hours they had steadily as- 
cended, plunging now and then into a 
silent valley, only to climb again through 
the green stillness of the hemlock forest up 
and up, until, through some long-cleared 
aisle of the woods, they had a glimpse of 
the hills below them, billowing away, fold 
on fold of them, to a last faint amethyst 
wave against the sky. 

During the last hour of their upward 
journey Jane had fallen silent and en- 
rapt. The green stillness of the forest, 
broken only by the melancholy sweetness 
of a bird eall, the intimate, subtle per- 
fume of the woods, sank into her heart 
and wakened to an intense and wordless 
pleasure senses starved by years lived 
between brick walls, in the noise of cities, 
in the dust of the beaten track. She had 
never been so at peace with life or so 
sensitive to the loveliness’ of the world as 
on this morning. 

When they alighted and prepared for 
an hour’s halt, she and Angelique gayly 
set forth the contents of the luncheon 
basket, while Henry cared for the horses 
and Durand laid a fire and skillfully 
contrived a erane for their coffee pot. 
Then he and Jane went down the moun- 
tainside to fetch water from a spring. 

“T wish,” said Jane, with a little thrill 
of laughter, “I wish I were a squirre., 
or a dryad, or anything that doesn’t live 
in a house and have at home days and 
steamer trunks! I think all this ”—she 
threw out her arms to the dappled spaces 
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ef the woods—“ has gone to my head. I 
never knew anything in nature could so 
eluteh one’s heart.” 

*T suppose you’ve always seen Nature 
earefully Baedekered and railed off and 
shown for a shilling,” Durand laughed. 
“But I’m glad you like this. See, that’s 
where the spring comes up, behind those 
ferns. Lower down in the valley it be- 
eomes a trout stream, icy cold and aleap 
with | brown beauties. I wish I had my 
rod. 

“T wish you had,” said Jane wistfully. 
“Can you believe it, I’ve never seen a live 
trout. In fact, I begin to think I’ve 


‘missed most of ‘the interesting, really in- 
_ teresting, things in the world.” 


They laughed together at her tone; and 
together they filled the water pail and 
coffee pot. They had started back when, 
just as Durand put out his hand to help 
Jane over a fallen tree, he stopped and 
sniffed the air. 

“Wood smoke,” he said. “ And not 
from our own fire, either. That is over 
there to the right—and this fire is down 
the mountain to the left.” 

He walked a few steps into the woods. 
Presently Jane saw him beckoning, and 
setting down her coffee pot, she made her 
way towards him, stepping softly as he 
raised a cautioning hand. “I can see 
the smoke now,” he said. “I think we 
had better slip down through the woods 
until we can get a glimpse of the person 
who made that fire.” 

As quietly as possible they made their 
way toward the smell of the other camp 
fire, until _they reached a point where, in 
some spring freshet, a deep gully had 
been plowed down the mountainside. 
Durand crept forward and parted the 
thick undergrowth which had sprung up 
at its edge. Jane saw him stare an in- 
stant, and then he returned to her. “ Come 
on,” he whispered; “but don’t make a 
sound. Billy is down there!” 

In the green shadow at the foot of the 
gully, with a fallen tree for a backlog, 
daneed and crackled a little fire. In 
front of it, on his heels, sat Billy. And 
if ever high contentment shone in the 
lines of a human figure, it radiated from 
the blissful hump of Billy’s shoulders. 
He was roasting something over the coals 
at one side of his fire. 

“Well, I'll be blessed!” whispered 
Durand. “If the beggar isn’t cooking 
trout!” 

They were very little trout and they 
were being awkwardly broiled on two 
green sticks; but they sent up a heavenly 


aroma to the two noses hanging over the 
brink of the gully—and Billy had caught 
those trout himself! That was evident 
from his shining face, his swagger, his 
air of complacent pride as he cooked 
them. - Close beside him, with a wistful 
eye on the trout, lay the dog; and swing- 
ing from a wild grapevine, with an air of 
dreamy anticipation, was the monkey. All 
three of them had reverted to the one, all- 
embracing, primitive joy—hunger and the 
wherewithal to satisfy it. 

Jane and Durand looked at each other, 
and each knew that the other knew that 
they were at that moment farther away 
from the conquest of their godchild than 
they had ever been before. He had 
slipped the shackles of convention; he had 
gone back to the freedom-loving, soli- 
tude-haunting, sun-worshiping savage, 
which slumbers deep in the heart of every 
normal boy. To them, as agents of law 
and order, he was at that moment lost, 
and it testified to their wisdom that they 
recognized the fact and retreated, noise- 
lessly as they had come. 

Sitting down on a fallen log, they 
looked at each other. 

“T might go down there and bring him 
back by force,” said Durand; “but the 
most important part of him would be left 
behind.” 

Jane nodded. “ You mean his happi- 
ness. Did you see his face? Why, he 
doesn’t look like the same boy! He’s not 
afraid, or distrustful, now; he’s just 
happy. But when night comes, what 
then ?” 

Durand reflected back to his own boy- 
hood. “ He’ll build himself a little lean- 
to of branches, and then he’ll roll up in 
the blankets you saw behind him and go 
to sleep.” 

Jane was incredulous. It seemed to 
her that a mere boy would be afraid when 
the trees about him turned solemn and 
the shadows became ink beyond the pale 
of the firelight. 

“ Not a boy brought up among the hills, 
who has roamed over them night and day 
as Billy has,” said Durand. “ And you 
remember he has run away from home 
before. He has heard the call of the 
woods, and when a certain kind of boy 
once gets that in his blood, no fear of the 
dark will keep him away from them.” 

Silence fell between them, until Jane 
eried, with an anxious frown between her 
aa “What are we going to do about 
it 

Durand stared off among the tree 
trunks thoughtfully. “It has just struck 
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me,” he said slowly, “that we have at- 
tacked this boy problem from the wrong 
end. How well do we understand that 
boy down there? We have never put 
ourselves in his place; we don’t see 
things from his standpoint, we’re only 
eager to make him adopt ours! And how 
do we know but what there’s something 
in his? How do we know he hasn’t 
found out something people like you and 
I have missed? We’ve forgotten how 
to play, that’s why so many of us have 
lost the key to a boy’s heart.... By 
Jove! If I could play again as Billy is 
playing down there, with his fire and his 
fish cooking over it, I could find the way 
to the very heart of youth!” 

Jane’s eyes widened; a shining thought 
sprang up in their gray depths. “If we,” 
she said breathlessly, “if we turned vaga- 
bond as Billy has done, we would see 
things with his eyes, perhaps; we’d learn 
how to play; and, maybe, when we'd 
learned to be young again, he’d no longer 
distrust us. Do you suppose we could 
win him if we turned to the out-of-doors 
as he has done—if we made him see we 
understand how he feels about all this?” 

She spread out her arms in an eager 
gesture which embraced the sun-dappled 
woods and the thin spiral of wood smoke 
from Billy’s fire. Durand stared at her 
with an incredulous wonder in his eyes. 


“You would be willing to do that for his 
sake—you?” 

“T?” cried Jane. “Don’t you see that 
I, too, have begun to realize there is 
something more important to do than I 
have ever done in life? That I, too, 
would like to learn how to play? That 
I, too, would like to find ont for myself 
what it is that makes Billy happy here 
in the backwoods, with only a blanket, 
and two green sticks to cook with!” 

Durand’s eyes sparkled. “ Miss Jane 
Merriman,” he cried, “ you are the only 
woman I ever met with the least spark of 
the vagabond in her nature, and I should 
never have suspected it if it hadn’t been 
for Billy! I believe you and Billy have 
something of the same rare spirit; I’d 
like nothing better than to teach you two 
a chapter of the most enchanting book 
in the world, the book of the Complete 
Vagabond! I wonder—it would all de 
pend on whether you are the right stuff. 
wonder—” 

Jane looked back at him with her clear 
eyes brimming with laughter. “ Please, 
please try me!” she said. 

And Durand nodded as if satisfied 
with what he read in the clear spaces of 
her eyes. “ Tomorrow, then, for Billy’s 
sake, we take to the woods. We'll show 
him he isn’t the only complete vagabond 
—we’ll meet him, the little beggar, on his 
own ground!” 


(To be continued) 


Restlessness 


By Fannie Stearns Davis 


Today my heart was like a bird 
Clipped of wing, clipped of wing. 
Against its cage it beat and stirred, 

Crying, sorrowing. 
O heart, poor little heart! 
What would you do today? 
What would you do, were you freef 
Ah, free! 
Fly, oh fly away! 


Today my heart was like a fawn 
Tethered fast, tethered fast. 

I felt it strain and breathe from dawn 
Till hushing night came past, 

O heart, poor little heart! 


What would you do today? 
What would you do, were you free? 
Ah, free! 
Run, oh run away! 


Tonight my heart is but a girl’s 
Set at home, set at home, 
But gypsy fever thro’ it swirls 
Like rivers wild with foam. 
O heart, poor little heart, 
What would you do tonight? 
What would you do, were you free? 
Ah, free! 
Follow the lost star light! 
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“J TAill Fear No Evil” 
Being Thoughts for the @pening Pear 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


N A certain New Year's day not long past I overheard 

a scrap of conversation on the street. “I wish you 

a happy New Year!” said one, conventionally enough; 

and the other replied in kind: “ Oh, thank you! But—I am 
afraid it won’t be very happy, because—” 

I didn’t hear the reason for the unhappy prophecy; it 
wasn’t meant for me to hear. But the greeting and the re- 
sponse set me to thinking about the relations between happi- 
ness and fear, and about the days and hours of this or any 
year when we might have been happy, really and truly happy, 
if we hadn’t been so oceupied in being “ afraid ” of something 
or other. 

That word “ afraid” rises naturally to our lips on even the 
most unimportant occasions. We are “afraid” it is going to 
rain; we are “afraid” our new gown won’t fit, after all our 
trouble; we are “afraid” the children have been exposed to 
whooping cough; cr that the cook is going to leave; or of a 
thousand and one things, most of which never come to pass. 
And deep down, under all the frothing surface of our trivial 
anxieties, brood the big, formless, unspoken fears which poison 
life at its spring. We are afraid, horribly afraid, that our 
best beloved may be snatched suddenly from us by death. Or 
we are haunted by the no less terrifying apprehension of our 
own going hence. At night when in the darkness and silence 
we hear the steady beat, beat, of our heart in its narrow prison 
we wonder, with a little chill of fear, if it ean be depended 
upon to keep on beating as steadily through all the days and 
nights of the year that stretches before us. It it should stop, 
what would happen to those dependent upon our efforts? 

The fear of poverty, too, is one of the deeply rooted, almost 
ineradicable terrors that haunt the human consciousness, mar- 
ring and destroying the enjoyment of love and beauty. We 
have enough for today, perhaps for tomorrow, or for the year 
to come, but how will it be with us after that? We sigh and 
twist uneasily as we picture ourselves poor and helpless and 
unable to stem the turbulent world tides which swirl hungrily 
about our little stone of safety. Not many of us, it is true, 
go about with long faces or tearful eyes. We have learned 
enough of the heroie code of Japanese politeness to present 
smiling lips and a confident air to the world—our world. But 
watch the unguarded faces of the hurrying multitudes on any 
city street, and you cannot but see the vampire brood of ill- 
concealed fears and forebodings in the haggard eyes, the down- 
drooping mcuths, the harassed foreheads. 
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_ Yes, whether we confess it or not, most of us are afraid, 
horribly afraid, of something—of many things—and rarely do 
we escape out of the haunted valley of the shadow into the 
pleasant land of forgetfulness. For it is a brief respite, an 
ineffectual nepenthe that most of us court as the best we can 
hope for: the eagerly sought oblivion of slumber, too often 
dream-haunted and restless; the temporary appeasement af- 
forded by an exciting play or novel; music; swift motion; a 
erowd—anything to bring distraction. Oh, if we could once 
be rid of our fears! If we could but rest secure in the expec- 
tation of happiness, for a little while at least we might be 
light-hearted as the children who frolic about us, forgetful of 
yesterday and careless of tomorrow. But, alas! this childish 
immunity from foreboding, this unreasoning looking forward 
to joy, is something we lost when we learned to say with the 
world, “I am afraid.” 
Yet, on this one white day of all the year—this New Year, 
which opens before us the first unsullied page of an unwritten 
chronicle—shall we not stop being afraid long enough to con- 
sider whether, after all, we have not been making a stupid 
blunder in submitting ourselves to the galling fetters of an age- 
long terror? Is this well-nigh universal fear of future events 
worth while? Did it ever help you to a realization of your 
desires? What, think you, would be the result if you could 
escape, once for all, out of this condition of perpetual appre- 
hension? And, finally, is there in reality anything to be 
afraid of? 
Most of us, I believe, will acknowledge that fear, worry, 
apprehension and foreboding are not in themselves worth 
while. We know, if we will but stop to consider, that the mere 
state of being anxious does not accomplish anything. We have 
found, on more than one oceasion, that fear does paralyze 
effort, and that instead of helping one to a realization of desire 
it retards and hinders and frequently renders intelligent effort 
almost impossible. It is a self-evident fact, eapable of demon- 
stration, that if we could by any means rid ourselves of fear in 
any or all of its myriad forms we should be stronger, more 
capable of effort, and therefore more successful. But when it 
comes to a consideration of the question, “ Is there really any- 
thing to be afraid of?” a chorus of wailing voices arises in 
dismal unison. Disease, death, accident, poverty, shame—all 
these and more, in a thousand terrifying variations, appear to 
be the uneseapable heritage of mankind. 
But there is a light that lightens every man that cometh 
into the world. Beneath the deepest, darkest cloud of fore- 
boding, in the very midst of the terror by day and the shudder- 
ing by night, there abides the seeret, unshaken conviction that 
in the reality of things eternal there is nothing to be afraid of. 
Death cannot touch me at all, if I am—as deep calling unto 
deep assures me—spiritual in my being. I may make my exit 
from the body, it is true, today, tomorrow or next year, but no 
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eraftily concealed grave yawns in the shadows before me. The 
erave can neither receive nor hold me. I shall never be con- 
scious of death, and in the deepest, most intimate self of myself 
I know this with a conviction which needs no proving. 

And once we rid ourselves of our unreasoning fear of death, 
disease will—must—loosen its grasp upon humanity. Ease and 
confidence of mind, the steady poise of the spiritual self in the 
knowledge of its indestruetibility, powers and potentialities 
will inevitably bring about a healthful, normal condition of 
the physieal body. Whatever the appearance of things may 
he, the reality and the truth is that God cannot be kept from 
his children. He is, above all, the usable God, offering himself 
freely and in myriad forms to his offspring. But—and here 
lies the crux of the world’s bitterness—the children may refuse 
their birthright. They may turn from it all unknowing, erying 
out for hunger, yet pushing the offered supply aside, like 
blind infants wailing upon the yearning breast of abundance. 
‘The supply is infinite; it is ours for the taking; but we must 
cease our foolish clamor of fear long enough to become con- 
scious of and accept it. 

“T will fear no evil!” What better “ resolution” for the 
new day, the New Year, than this? I will so change the habit 
of my thoughts that hereafter I shall expeet good, and only 
good, for myself and for all the world. I will not be afraid of 
the terror by night, nor of the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. I will, by a supreme effort, if need be, repeated as 
often as I find myself slipping back into the old bondage, erad- 
icate the smaller worries that torment and annoy like swarms 
of teasing insects. I will thipk much of immortality and little 
of the mysterious transition called death. I will remember that 
in very truth all things are mine, and that there ean be no lack 
to those who realize their relations to the eternal Substance. 

And truly there is a fast-growing realization of the usable 
(iod in his world which even the most unthinking must 
acknowledge. It has dawned at last upon the understanding 
of the race that neither war, pestilence nor famine are of divine 
origin, and that the remedy for this trilogy of horrors has all 
along lain within our grasp, an unused talisman. As with the 
greater so is it with the lesser evils which have plagued man- 
kind. One by one our “ fatal diseases” are yielding to the 
growing knowledge of sanitation in our great and congested 
cities, and to the subtler but no less real cleansing of mind and 
thought. The great winds of God are blowing through all 
the closed and reeking places of the world, bringing a whole- 
some freshness to fever-stricken bodies and terror-poisoned 
minds, The presert is made joyous by wonderful achievement 
and significant propheey. Everywhere “the impossible” is 
being realized, the long-dreamed of is coming true. I will fear 
no evil as I hasten along the path which shines more and more 
as it mounts upward to the perfect fulfillment. Nay, rather, 
I will expect all good; for nothing is too good to be true! | 
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Feminine Humorists 


A Growing Sisterhood of Those Who Make Life Brighter 
for Their Fellows 


By Arthur Bartlett Maurice, Editor of the Bookman 


R BROWN the Elder, 
writing to his nephew 
Robert in Thackeray’s 
Sketches and Travels in 
London, ventures to ad- 
vise him in the delicate 
matter of the selection of 

This interesting subject he dis- 


a wife. 
cusses from many points, arguing the 


pro and the con. His final and dogmatie 
word is that whatever the other qualities 
may be, the young man should choose a 
woman with a sense of humor. To ap- 
preciate the soundness of this counsel, 
one must take into consideration the pe- 
riod in which Mr Brown spoke. In the 
year 1850 the woman with a sense of 
humor was harder to find, for the wan, 
romantic heroine was in vogue, and the 
Byronie tradition still held sway. 

The present school of feminine humor- 
ists may justly be regarded as the expres- 
sion of the keen sense 
of humor whieh to- 
day is one of the 
strongest attributes of 
our American women. 
A generation or two 
ago that sense of 
humor existed only in 
embryo. Our moth- 
ers, in their youth, 
turned to fiction, not 
to be provoked to 
laughter, but to be 
moved to tears. The 
Laras and the Man- 
freds appealed to the 
feminine imagina- 
tion. The poseur was 
in fashion. The per- 
feet type of hero at 
that time was found 
in Charlotte Bronte’s 
Edward Rochester of 
Jane Eyre or in his American cousin, 
Augusta Evans Wilson’s St Elmo 
Murray. Today either of these two gen- 
tlemen would be very properly laughed 
out of court, so far ‘as any claims to 
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serious consideration were concerned. A 
more robust standard, a keener pereep- 
tion of the ridiculous and a shrewder 
philosophy of life have relegated the 
books of sickly sentimentalism to the 
shelf, and made way for the new school 
of American humor, which is at least 
three-fifths feminine. 

If Miss Carolyn Wells has any griev- 
anee against life it is that she never 
receives credit for what she considers the 
funniest thing that she ever wrote. Some 
years ago a large business enterprise 
made her an offer of one hundred dol- 
lars for a suitable phrase to be used for 
advertising purposes. She sent back 
“The Smile That Won’t Come Off.” Its 
suecess was instantaneous. But the 
phrase was at once incorporated into 
the American version of the English lan- 
guage, with the quite natural result that 
Miss Wells’s part in the matter was en- 
tirely forgotten. 
When Mr Gelett Bur- 
gess first introduced 
the now hackneyed 
terms of “ Bromide” 
and “Sulphite” he 
made the statement 
that there were only 
seven female Sul- 
phites existence. 
He placed Miss Wells 
at the head of the 
list. “She is a Sul- 
phite of the Sul- 
phites,” he said. 
“ You can never know 
what she is going to 
think, do or say. 
Sonietimes she isn’t 
even witty. But none 
of us could be witty 
if there were no Bro- 
mides to be made fun 
of.” This opinion of Miss Wells’s un- 
certainty is shared by a certain well- 
known theatrical manager. Miss Wells 
had written a book for an opera which 
had been submitted to the manager for 
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consideration. As a 
whole it could not be 
used, but there was 
one lyric that the man- 
ager wanted to inter- 
polate in another 
opera. He telegraphed, 
asking if he could have 
the Kitten Song. Her 
reply was, “ You can 
have the kitten, you can 
have the kitten.” The 
next time the manager 
met Miss Wells he 
asked her why she had 
twice told him that he 
could have the kitten. 
“Well,” she replied, 
“T could send ten 
words for the same 
price as five, and I 
thought I might just as 
‘well get all that the 
telegraph company 
would stand for. I 
always did love bar- 
gains.” Miss Wells 
considers her best bit 
of work to be her reply 
to Gelett Burgess’s 
Purple Cow, modeled 
on Chaucer. 


A mayde ther was, seme- 
ly and meke enow, 

She sate a-milken of a 
Purpil Cowe; 
Rosy hire cheke as is 
the Month of Maye, 
And sikerly her merry 
songe was gay 

As of the Larke uprist, 
washen in dewe. 

Like Shene of Sterres 
sperkled hire Eyen two. 

Now came ther by that 


morwening Light. 
A fair Person he was, of Corage trewe, 
With lusty Berd and chekes of Rody Hewe: 
“Dere Ladye” (quod he), “far and wide 
I've straid, 
Uncouthe Aventure in strange Countree 
made,,. 
Fro Berwike unto Ware, Parde I vowe 
Erewhiles I never saw a Purpil Cowe! 
l'ayne wold I knowe how Catel thus can be? 
Tel me, I praie you, of yore Courtesie!” 
The Mayde her Milken stent. ‘Goode Sir,” 
she saide, 
“The master’s mandement on us plaid 
Decrees that in these yclept Gilden Houres 
Ifys Kyne shall ete of nought but Vylet 
Floures.” 


But perhaps Miss Wells’ really best 
bit of work was her poster girl parody 
on The Blessed Damozel: 


The blessed Poster Girl leaned out 
From pinky-purple heaven: 

One eye was red and one was green; 
Her bang was cut uneven; 

She had three fingers cn her hand, 
And the hairs on her head were seven. 


Myra Kelly, author of Little Citizens 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No sunflowers did adorn; 

But a heavy Turkish portiere 
Was very neatly worn; 

And the hat that lay along her back 
Was yellow like canned corn. 


It was a kind of wabbly wave 
That she was standing on, 

And high aloft she flung a scarf 
That must have weighed a ton; 

And she was rather tall—at least 
She reached up to the sun. 


She curved and writhed, and then she said, 
Less green of speech than blue, 

“ Perhaps I am absurd—perhaps 
I don’t appeal to you; 

But my artistic worth depends 
Upon the point of view.” 


I saw her smile, although her eyes 
Were only smudgy smears; 

And then she swished her swirling arms 
And wagged her gorgeous ears. 

She sobbed a blue-and-green-checked sob 
And wept some purple tears. 
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Miss Wells is said to have a character- 
istically original rule for measuring the 
proper length of a book when she writes 
it herself. One of her many publishers 
asked her recently: “ Why do you always 
send. us your’ book 
manuscript-in a_ five- 
pound ‘candy box?” 
“You see,” replied 
Miss Wells, “:-when I 
feel that I am-going to 
write a book I always 
buy a five-pound box 
of candy and a pint of 
ink. Then I begin to 
write. And when the 
candy is all gone, and 
the ink is all used up, 
I know that the book 
is long enough.” 

In dealing with hu- 
morists like Miss Wells 
or Alice Hegan Rice or 
Josephine Dodge Das- 
kam or Anne Warner 
or Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting, anything in the 
nature of a formal in- 
troduction would be 
something of an impertinence. It is not 
so in the case of a new writer such as Mrs 
Helen Green, whose work bids fair to 
win for her eventually a place of no in- 
considerable importance. Humor of a 
very high order is to be found in Mrs 
Green’s At the Actors’ Boarding House. 
Mrs Maggie De Shine’s boarding house, 
one critic has said, is a microcosm which 


becomes just as real to us as the Maison 
Tellier, or the Pension Vauquer. Wecome 
to know the blondined ladies washing out 
their stockings in the washbowl, or fight- 
ing for first place at table where they are 
served with ham and 
eggs and “cawfy.” 
We seem to have met 
the gentleman who was 
“ standing off” Mrs De 
Shine for an overdue 
board bill and eurry- 
ing favor with her by 
petting her wheezy 
poodle, Fido. The 
slang in the book is 
something marvelous, 
far surpassing any- 
thing which ever en- 
tered the mind of Mr 
George Ade, and some 
of it is so professional 
as almost to need a 
commentary. While it 
is impossible to pick 
aut any quotation that 
will adequately convey 


Anne Warner an idea of the racy 


humor of Magyie and 

her boarders, the opening paragraph of 

one story, The Honeymoon of Sam and 
Caroline, is fairly characteristic: 

“Emmar! Tell that single turn in six 

he’s gotta git out of there this minit! Here, 

Sam Smith an’ his new bride’s tuck them 


two rooms, an’ they got to be fixed. Emmar! 
D'yuh hear me?” 


When At the Actors’ Boarding House 
first appeared many of those who read 


Alice Hegan Rice, the creator of 
Mrs Wiggs 


Jean Webster, whose college and other 
stories sparkle with humor 
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it asserted that Helen Green was a 
pseudonym, and that the book must have 
been written by a man. No woman, they 
said, could have known so intimately the 
rough life of the far West, the ways of 
swindlers the 
thousand and one de- 
tails of a certain type 
of professional actor. 
They were wrong, 
however. Mrs Green 
is a writer on the 
staff of a New York 
newspaper with which 
she has been  con- 
nected for nearly five 
years. Her expe- 
riences have been re- 
markably diversified. 
She began, when only 
fourteen, breeding 
horses in South 
America. After that 
she went to the Ca- 
nadian Klondike and 
took up gold mining. 
Later she worked an 
opal mine in northern 
Idaho and spent a 


these men stand for. On the other hand, 
there are writers whose books must be 
read from the first page to the last if 
their humor is to be adequately appre- 
ciated. For example, take Anne War- 
ner’s The Rejuvena- 
tion of Aunt Mary. 
Without question this 
is one of the drollest 
books which have ap- 
peared in the last 
twenty years and yet 
no system of quota- 
tion however extended 
could give more than 
the vaguest impres- 
sion of its genuine 
fun. Anne Warner, 
by the way, is the 
wife of Charles Ellis 
French. She js a 
native of St Paul, in 
which city she lives. 

Some years ago 
eight or ten Louis- 
ville women of liter- 
ary tastes formed a 
little club among 
themselves, which 


year or more in a Rose Cecil O'Neill, who not only draws lovely eame to be khown as 


mining camp in Ne- 
vada. In 1900 she 
traveled around the world, and _ finally 
settled in Colorado, where she bought a 
house with a bit of land, ten miles out 
of Denver, where for several years she 
has spent her vacations. 

Another new arrival among the fem- 
inine humorists is Rose O’Neill, the author 
of The Lady in the White Veil. For 
years Rose O’Neill has been known by 
reason of her illustrations, but it is only 
recently that she has invaded the field 
of fiction. “ How did I come to write 
The Lady in the White Veil?” said Rose 
O'Neill. “ Well, it was this way, said the 
old pirate. I made that there tale for 
my young brother and sister and annoyed 
them to death by yielding up a chapter 
a day. "Twas a great lark, at first, but 
I soon fell to a mere drudge. They de- 
veloped an inclination for more, which 
though doing eredit to their intelligences, 
came to adorn them but little in my eyes.” 
Asked if she considered the story a 
highly humorous work, Rose O’Neill re- 
plied, “ Why, I nearly died over it.” 

Tt is not all humor that lends itself to 
easy quotation. One can select a saying 
or two from Mr Dooley, or a fable by 
Mr Ade, and in this way convey to the 
reader a very definite idea of just what 


babies and but writes delicious! 
the Authors’ Club. 


At one of the meet- 
ings a member brought the manuscript 
of a book that she had written, and read 
it aloud. It was enthusiastically indorsed, 
and the author was urged to send it 
out into the world in search of a pub- 
lisher. The author was Alice Hegan, and 
the book, Mrs Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, destined to become one of the 
really great books of American humor 
and to win for itself a positively individ- 
ual place in our literature. When Mrs 
Wiggs first found her way out to the 
reading public between covers, it was 
with no great blare of trumpets. The 
publishers had no great expectations for 
it and hesitated before printing an edi- 
tion of two thousand copies. That edi- 
tion was sold within a month and another 
two thousand printed. Then came an- 
other, and at the end of six months the 
presses were turning out ten thousand a 
month, which later rose to forty thousand 
a month, and so the tale went on until 
forty-three editions had been printed, 
and now after eight years five hundred 
copies a month are printed and sold. 

Perhaps a measure of the success of 
Mrs Wiggs was due to the fact that the 
reader learned to love her from the very 
first page in which it was told that: 
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“Mrs Wiggs was a philosopher, and the 
sum and substance lay in keeping the 
dust off her rose-colored spectacles. 
When Mr Wiggs traveled to eternity by 
the aleoholic route she buried his faults 
with him, and for want of better virtues 
to extol she always laid stress on the fine 
hand he wrote. It was the same way 
when their little country home burned and 
she had to come to the city to seek work; 
her one comment was: ‘ Thank God, it 
was the pig instid of the baby that was 
burned!’” And close kin to Mrs Wiggs 
is Sandy with his smile: “ A smile that 
waited for an answer and usually got it, 
a smile so brimming over with good fel- 
lowship and confidence that it made a 
lover of a friend and a friend of an 
enemy.” 

And these are some of the bits of cheer 
from Lovey Mary: 


“I’ve made it a practice to keep all my 
worries down in the bottom of my heart, 
then set on the lid an’ smile.” 

“You never kin tell which way any pleas- 
ure is a-comin’. Whoever would ’a’ thought 
when we aimed at the cemetery, that we’d 
land up at a first-class fire?” 

“TI b’lieve in havin’ a good time when 
you start out to have it. If you git knocked 
out of one plan, you want to git yourself 
another right quick, before yer spirits has 
a chance to fall. 

“ The way to get cheerful is to smile when 
you feel bad, to think about somebody else’s 
jieadache when your own is ’most bustin’, to 
keep on believin’ the sun is a-shinin’ when 
the clouds is thick enough to cut.” 


Two feminine humorists who have in- 
vaded the child world for their creations 
are George Madden Martin, the author 
of the delightful Emmy Lou stories, and 
Josephine Dodge Daskam, who, in the 
Imp and the Angel and The Madness of 
Phillip, has given us youngsters of real 
flesh and blood. In addition Miss Das- 
kam (Mrs Selden Bacon) is entitled to 
great consideration for her Fables for 
the Fair, of which it has been said that 
for brevity, completeness and wit it ranks 
with the work of George Ade. Here is 
an example of Fables for the Fair: 


The Woman Who Could Not Help Herself 

There was once a woman who had never 
learned how to swim, although she went in 
bathing every day in the summer. She 
had a friend who acquired the art with 
some trouble, and was very proud of her 
proficiency in it. 

“It is absurd,” said this friend, “ to live 
near the water and not swim. It makes 
you very attractive to good swimmers if 
you can go out with them and they do not 
feel that you are a drag on their pleasures. 
What would you do in, case you fell off the 
pier? Now, watch me 

With these words the dived off into the 
water and swam about by herself. 

“It is a good thing to have a woman 
swim so well,” said one of the men near 
b “Now, if any of the children fall into 
the water she can rescue them.” 

Just then the woman who could not help 
herself uttered a scream and fell into the 
sea. Instantly five men leaped in to rescue 
her, and spent the rest of the day resusci- 
tating her and inquiring how she was, leav- 
ing the swimmer to dive by herself. 

This teaches that nothing succeeds like 
distress. 


Rose Cecil O'Neill in her studio 
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Then there is the fable of the woman 
who, wishing to make a favorable impres- 
sion on a Mere Man, expressed a dislike 
for Maeterlinck and Ibsen and thereby 
won the man’s approval. When, how- 
ever, she went on to score Shakespeare 
she soon found out her mistake. “‘ Nay, 
nay,’ said the Man, ‘this is Too Much. 
Not to understand Ibsen shows that you 
are a Good Woman; to think Maeter- 
linck silly augurs Well for your Intelli- 
genee, but not to see Much Sense in 
Shakespeare implies that you are Uned- 
ueated,’ and he did not Call Again.” 


To these women and to others like 
Mary Stewart Cutting, with her tales of 
suburban life, and Myra Kelly, with her 
graphie pictures of the school children 
of the great East Side of New York, as 
well as to monologists like Beatrice Her- 
ford and May Isabel Fisk, a_ very 
genuine debt is due. In teaching us 
not to be too serious they are contribu- 
ting to the health of the community; 
with their flashes of wholesome humor 
they are doing much to relieve the 
tension of our strenuous twentieth-cen- 
tury life. 


My Party 


An ‘‘ Inside ’’ Story as Told Without Consulting 
Mamma 


By Betty Dunton 


» T REALLY is quite a re- 
3 sponsibility to give a 
party. In the first place, 
so many people’s feelings 
are hurt because they are 
not invited, yet some of 
those very people never 
would think of giving one themselves, 
but they expect to be asked every time. 
Mother had said that when I was thirteen 
I should have a party and ask just whom 
1 wanted to, to celebrate the commence- 
ment of my teens. So I began long be- 
fore my birthday to make out my list. 

It was to be a party for both boys and 
girls. I wanted to talk about games, re- 
freshments and prizes iirst, and finish my 
list afterwards, but Mother said no, I had 
the cart before the horse. So I took an 
old blank book and thought of all the 
girls I knew whose name began with A; 
then the boys, and so I went on all 
through the alphabet. Then I showed it 
to Mother. There were fifty names—I 
felt quite proud of my morning’s work. 
Mother, glancing down my list, said, 
“Don’t you want Sadie Armstrong at 
your party, or Will Crowell, or Cousin 
Mary Dutton?” “ Mercy! yes,” I replied, 
“did I forget them?” 

Mother then suggested that I take the 


city directory (our city is a small one) 
and go earefully through the names. I 
began to think it was some trouble to give 
parties, when I had always supposed you 
only had to order some musie and re- 
freshments, dust the legs of the tables, 
and put on the company pineushion. 
Finally even Mother thought my list com- 
plete. It had reached seventy-five, and 
the next thing I wanted deciding was 
the refreshments. It was very near St 
Valentine’s day, so Mother asked me how 
I would like the eakes made in the shape 
of hearts and frosted in different colors. 

I thought they would be lovely. “Be 
sure and have enough, Mother,” I said, 
“because you know boys, and some girls, 
have good appetites.” 

We talked. over the refreshments for 
some time, and then decided to have 
bread-and-butter sandwiches in heart 
shape, chocolate with whipped cream, ice 
cream in shape of hearts, and heart cakes. 
Father said he guessed it would be a 
hearty affair—Mother said we wanted it 
that way, u..u in our family what Mother 
says goes. 

After we decided upon the refresh- 
ments, then came games and prizes. 
Mother said she would rather we would 
not play any kissing games, as when a 
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girl was in her teens she was too old for 
those games. I was disappointed, not 
so much on my own account—for you 
always have to kiss some you don’t want 
to if you kiss one or two you do—but 
Helen White had supposed, of course, I 
was going to have kissing, and told me in 
confidence how she wanted to make 
George Keller jealous by dropping the 
pillow in front of Will Shaw, as she 
was mad at George for something, she 
would not tell what. I heard afterwards 
George told some one she hinted for a 
box of candy. Mother said, “ I will have 
some musie for you and you can dance 
and then play games.” I made up my 
mind Helen would have to get her re- 
venge on George in someone else’s house. 

All the boys and girls in town com- 
meneed talking about my party even be- 
fore the invitations were out, and I could 
not help but feel just a little bit impor- 
tant, as every one I met seemed to have 
something to say about my party, which, 
of course, had to take place on a Saturday. 
Two or three of the girls asked me what 
we were going to have for refreshments, 
but I told them I was not telling all 1 
knew, and if you believe it, one of the 
girls said, “I hope if you have ice cream 
you won’t have chocolate ice cream, I 
just hate it.” I said, “If we have choc- 
olate ice cream you can fill up on seme- 
thing else; the party is not on the Eure- 
pean plan.” I told Mother this, and she 
said she thought Nell rude and me saucy, 
and she hoped when I went visiting I 
would eat what was put before me and 
not express my opinion. I told her I 
knew how to behave in eompany if I 
did not always do so at home. 

The day of my party dawned bright 
and cold. Tke snow was just right for 
sieighing and Father told me he had or- 
dered a big bob sled to take my party 
home in; that he would have to make two 
or three trips, but it would not take 
long. I was to have a new gown, and 
the dressmaker was to send it home Fri- 
day night, but she did not, and Saturday 
noon eame and no dress. Mother sent 
over for it and found the dressmaker had 
tumbled downstairs and hurt herself, and 
my dress was not nearly finished. When 
I heard the news I was all ready to ery, 
but Mother said, “ Never mind, you look 
very nice in your white muslin.” 

Whether I looked nice or not I had 
to wear it, and it did not seem quite so 
bad when I was handed a velvet box, 
which I opened, and found the loveliest 
turquoise locket on a gold chain you ever 


saw, and I had the feeling that the boys 
and girls would not notice my dress so 
much when I had a beautiful locket. My 
guests were asked from two-thirty to six, 
and as the clock struck two-thirty they 
began to arrive. By three o’clock sixty— 
all that came—were at my party. 

The music was fine and we danced. I 
danced very little, although I had many 
invitations. Mother said it was not po- 
lite to dance much at your own party, 
so onee when Dick Horton asked me to 
dance I said, “ Thank you, but it is my 
duty to look after my guests who are 
not dancing. Won’t you ask Phoebe 
Davis?” “TI cannot bear her,’ he replied ; 
“if you won’t dance with me I’ll choose 
my own partners.” Now, I do not think 
it was very polite of him to speak that 
way, but after that I did not make any 
more suggestions to the boys. After the 
dancing we had refreshments and every- 
thing was appreciated. The boys seemed 
to be full of heart jokes as well as the 
real thing. One boy spilled his chocolate 
and dropped his cup and then remarked 
he “had not the heart to pick it up.” 
Fortunately, it was spilled on an oriental 
rug and a little extra color or different 
shade does not matter with orientals. 
That should be in quotation marks, for I 
heard a grown person say it. I think 
everyone enjoyed the refreshments. 1 
heard three different boys say they were 
hearty and good, too. 

After refreshments we had a donkey 
put up to pin tails on. Father and 
Mother were the judges as te who pinned 
the tail nearest to where it belonged. [| 
shall always think to my dying day John 
Ripley cheated, for he walked up to that 
donkey just as if there was no bandage 
over his eyes and pinned the tail exactly 
where it belonged. Some of the boys 
jollied him about his poor eyesight and 
he got sort of red in the face. Of course 
he had to have the prize. 

I heard one small girl say she thought 
“the ice cream hearts might have been 
a size larger and not made anyone ill.” 
I told Mother I should like to give an- 
other large party next week, wear my new 
dress, and not ask Ella Gilbert who found 
fault with my hearts, which were just 
as large as anyone has—only not, of 
course, large enough for pigs! 

My party is over, the lights out, and I 
am really thirteen. I think if anyone did 
not have a good time they were somewhat 
to blame, for I have found out the people 
who make themselves the most agreeable 
are the ones who enjoy themselves most. 
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The Woman Who Smiled 


By Fannie Stearns Davis 


Illustrated by James Preston 


HERE was a.woman who 

} ~ eame to the door at 
night. The children let 
her in, and their mother 
gave her a eorner by the 
fire, and a sup of the 
broth, for that was all 
she had to give. The ehildren pressed 
close to the woman. With wide eager 
eyes they regarded her; with hot, dirty 
hands they held her cloak. Yet she said 
nothing at all; and her dress was poor 
and dust colored, and her faee was pale 
and brown at once. Only, her eyes 
smiled always. 

It was a cold night, and full of wind. 
The mother tucked the children away, 
drawing the old quilts elose, and laying 
her own coverlids above them, till, rosy 
and warm, they tumbled into sleep. Only 
the middle child, the one who was always 
still and had a look of listening, lay 
awake. But the mother did not know. 

She went back to the fire, and sat down 
heavily with her pile of mending. All 
the stiff ragged petticoats and patched 
pantaloons, all the limp twisted stoek- 
ings—as she sat, they seemed to her a 
great burden that only Death could take 
from her lap. She looked aeross at the 
woman, who sat with her ebin on her 


hands, staring deep into the fire and 
smiling. 

The mother felt a sudden weary ancer 
at that woman, sitting so idle and dumb. 
“ A gypsy,” she thought, with half a pang 
of jealousy. “She wanders the roads 
without eare and is the sport of any 
man’s pleasure, while I—” she was too 
weary to finish the bitter thought. Iler 
head fell back against the chair top; the 
needle dropped from her fingers, the 
stockings slid from her lap, and she, too, 
stared into the fire. But she did not 
smile, 

Presently she became aware that the 
woman had gathered up the stockings and 
had softly taken the needle and yarn to 
herself, 

“What are you doing?” she asked 
blankly. 

“T will help.” The woman leaned to 
the light with her ragged work. 

“No,” said the mother; but the woman 
smiled again. It was not a smile of the 
cheeks and lips, only a light behind the 
eyes. It might have been the reflection 
of flames. But it was steady and immor- 
tal, as it were. 

“T will help,” said the woman onee 
more, and her long fingers flew with the 
needle. The mother watched them, too 
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weary and dull for speech. But at last, 
when the lamp flickered and the ashes 
blew over the floor in a great gust of 
wind, she stirred and roused herself to 
look in the woman’s face. 

The middle child, sleepless in the 
warmth of the bed, stared out with dry, 
wide-open eyes. She saw mystery afoot, 
but she had no understanding. She 
watched and listened. 

“Who are you?” asked the mother. 

“ Your friend.” The needle flew faster; 
the mended pile stood high beside the 
chair. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Ts it not enough?” The woman’s eyes 
glowed like the deep coals below the logs. 

“Perhaps.” The mother spoke with 
a far-off, softened voice. “ But have you 
no trouble, that you smile?” 

“Have I no trouble? 
too much.” 

“You speak riddles.” The mother’s 
head drooped. “I do not know what 
you are. I do not understand—you are 
kind, but strange.” 

The woman blew out the lamp and 
stood up, tall and slender in the hearth 


Enough; not 
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There was a woman who came to the door at night—Page 41 
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glow. She touched the mother’s forehead 
and loosened her heavy hair. 

“What are you doing? It is dark,” 
murmured the mother. 

“Nothing.” But to the child who 
watched the room was full of quiet golden 
vapor. 

The woman cast off her cloak and 
spread it near the hearth; she laid on it 
the old cushions from the chairs, and they 
looked light as down. 

“ Come,” she said, and drew the mother 
from her seat till she lay still upon the 
cloak. “Now you shall rest.” She 
soothed her wrists and brows. 

Suddenly, the mother raised herself on 
her elbow and asked, in a sharp, low 
voice: “ You—why do you smile? Tell 
me.” 

But the woman laid hands upon 
her gently. “Be still, dear heart,” she 
said, “and I will tell you.” She sat 
low on the hearth, and began to sing a 
soft and crooning song. But long before 
it was done the mother slept. Her stif- 
fened limbs grew languid, her worn face 
was young again. And this is what the 
woman sang: 
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“If you ask me where I got the smile 
that is under my eyes, I will tell you 
without stopping and without lies: 

“T got it from lying down and rising 
up, from sleeping without heaviness, from 
waking without fear. 

“From eating apples by the roadside 
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“ Oh, I got it from bird flight and bird 
clamor, and the trembling of little leaves, 
and the clashing of great; from the 
spotted wings of butterflies, the blind 
ways of beetles and the sparkling web 
fireflies when meadows reek with 

une. 
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and ecresses by the brook, from lying 
under trees that give a shade at noon. 

“T got it from the red dawn and the 
glistening sunset, from the noon that is 
high with sun and the night that is high 
with stars. 

“From the sun himself I got it, from 
his mighty marching ways, from his 
strength over the whole world. 

“From the moon I got it, from her 
silver youth and age, from her delicate 
growth and quick withering, from her 
wan face among driven clouds and her 
tarnished halo staining them. 

“And the stars gave it to me: the 
great star of twilight, the red star, the 
sharp white star, the three and the seven, 
and all the host that have their highway 
through the sky. 


“From the snow and the long eold I 
got it; from the blackness of bare trees, 
from the forests of the frost, from the 
wind that rides all night and shouts 
behind the snow. 

“Can you understand its getting? 
From the hight of heaven and the depth 
of earth I got it, but that is not all that 
T have to tell. 

“ Work showed it to me. From weary, 
heartless labor did I get it, from the days 
that have no end save utter sleep. 

“T got it from laughter and kind faces, 
from sitting with sweet friends and speak- 
ing much or little, from walking hand in 
hand with children and singing as they 
sang. 

“And from sorrow I got it, from the 
long watch when the oi! is low, from the 
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dawn that is next before death, from the 
loneliness that is deeper than a cry. 

“ And from love itself I got it, from 
the passion and the pureness, from the 
glance that understands, from the chain 
that crosses death and has its, fastenings 
in life. 


“Do you ask where I got this smile 


that is under my eyes? And is it so 
strange that it is? I have not forgotten 
pain and ugliness and sorrow; the sin 
that is worse than death, the fear of 
the dark, the question that has no 
answer. 

“But this smile, God gave it to me 
out of his own heart. There he is always 
smiling; there he will always under- 
stand.” 

The song ceased, the woman sat mo- 
tionless. In bed the middle child closed 
her eyes and trembled, for a steady golden 
light seemed swimming about the walls. 
It was full of wings and leaves and 
the keen rays of stars. Yet on the 
— only a few red brands defied the 
dar 


In the morning the mother slept late, 
and so did the middle child. 

“How did I sleep here?” The mother 
raised herself slowly and felt of the gar- 
ments on which she had lain. 

“Where is that woman?” asked the 
littlest child, tumbling out of bed. The 
mother stared about the room. “I do 
not know. She must have gone in the 
dawning,” she said, and rose up. “ And 
look, she has left her cloak. Poor soul! 
Perhaps she will come again for it.” She 
hung the long cloak carefully behind the 
door and turned to kiss the children, 
laughing. “I feel very strong!” she 
eried. “It is strange I was so tired last 
night. But now I am all grown well 
again.” And she began to wash and 
dress them merrily. 

“Who was that woman?” asked the 
next to the eldest child, as she struggled 
into her rough little brown dress. 

“A friend of mine!” 

“What was her name?” 

“Her name? Oh, never mind her 
name, child! I hope she will come again. 
I feel so well today that I wish good to 
everyone! I will take you all to the 
village, and we shall look in the shop 
windows and buy buns instead of bread, 
for good is about in the world 
today!” 

But the middle child was very still. 
She went to the window and looked down 
the dusty road, under the crooked pines. 


She went to the hearth and touched the 
stones with bare, sensitive feet. She 
looked at the chair that stood beside the 
fire. And then she began to ery. 
“What ails you, child?” said her 
mother. 
But she could answer nothing. 


Years flew over the heads of years. 
One night the middle child sat by another 
hearth and told the man who stood beside 
her of the woman who smiled. 

“Tt is you yourself are that woman,” 
he had said, looking down at her with 
eyes of steady joy. “It is you who have 
the quiet, understanding smile.” 

She shook her head. “No. I am 
learning. I am not wise enough to smile 
yet. But I tell you that the thought of 
her has been with me always; and till I 
die I shall not forget.” 

The man knelt down and with the 
great bellows made the flames leap and 
revel. 

“ Who was she, then?” he asked. “If 
we might meet her together!” 

“No,” she repeated. “She comes in 
her own person only to people who are 
very tired and all alone. She will not 
come to us, together. For we have no 
need. But—if you should ever go away 
from me, and I should be hard pressed, 
and near to forgetting my dreams, and 
cold, I think that she would come. She 
would sing and cover me with her cloak 
that hangs still behind the door. And 
then I could smile, a little—” 

He turned a face of trouble to her. 
“She shall never come,” he said vehe- 
mently, “for I will never go away from 
you.” 

But a wan echo of pain sounded 
through all his boldness. 

“No. And I pray that she will never 
need to come.” 

The warm room purred and crackled 
with comfort. ° 

“Who was she?” he asked again, out 
of the quiet. 

“T do not know. I have thought of 
her so long that she is’ become a part 
of me, and yet I do not know.” 

He, nursing his own thoughts, stared 
at her with new vision. “Do you not 
know!” he burst forth, “Now, it is 
strange that you do not know. For I, 
who am only a man, I know; because I 
see that woman looking from your eyes.” 
In the warm flame-touched place his voice 
had a sound of distant prophecy. 

“Tt is the part of God that is a woman 
that she is. It is the compassionate heart 
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that knows the weight of little vexing 
things. It is the pitiful heart that yet 
is always glad—and free. 

“And the divine thing that I see in 
you ”—his words brushed the silenee— it 
is the smile of that woman; it is the smile 
os the understanding, pitiful heart of 


The middle child leaned to him with 
outstretehed hands. 

“T have thought of that,” she whis- 
pered. “TI have imagined that. But 
not of myself! Oh, never of myself! I 
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am not wise enough to smile, so.” 

“Not wise enough?” he questioned. 
“Not wise enough? At least, I have 
learned to understand because of the i 
smile that is under your eyes. At least, 
I shall never again have doubt of the 
pitiful heart of God: the heart that is 
like a woman’s—like yours.” 

It seemed as if golden wings and leaves : 
and gentle rays of stars were blown like ' 
foam about the walls. 

Yet on the hearth only a few red brands i 
defied the dark. . 


* 


Motherhood 
By Edith Vaughan Michaux 


My little son, close to my heart, so fear- 
somely I pressed. 

(What dread imaginings ean chill a moth- 
er’s foolish breast!) 

These tiny, crumpled rose-leaf palms— 
what eruel seams may sear! 

The velvet feet—what steeps may climb, 
what dangers may ensnare! 


Did Mary have no presage, in the soft 
gloom of that day, 

When, like a lily wan and bruised, she 
pressed the fragrant hay? 

Think you she saw a dawning hour, be- 
yond the moment’s bliss, 

And faltered then, as mothers since: 
“ Thank God—thank God for this!” 


As Falls the Flower 


By Ellen Burns Sherman 


When good men die their lives breathe 
forth 
A lingering perfume sweet, 
As frost-touched ferns and fading leaves 
Their death in fragrance meet. 


Little Songs of Home 


A Little Housekeeper 


By H. M. Miller 


This little mouth is like a door 
And always in good trim, 

Where every word I say comes out, 
And sugar lumps go in. 


These little eyes are elear as glass, 
Like windows in my head, 

Where I look out and see the sun 
When I wake up in bed. 


This little nose seems very like 
A little chimney top, 

Where smoke comes out on frosty days, 
As from our coffee pot. 


These little ears, as you ean see, 
Are shutters on the side; 

Sometimes I keep them shut up tight, 
And sometimes open wide. 


Indeed, I am so like a house, 
I eouldn’t tell this minute 

If I’m a little house or else 
The little girl within it. 
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Joshua's Sotness 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


RS GRISCOM laid down 

her shears. “ My land!” 
she said, “you don’t 
mean to say you let your 
boy have stuffed bi 
do you? Well, I always 
did say that birds one 
way and another has ruined as many good 
men as drink or horses; there’s sumthin’ 
demor’lizin’ about birds for men, What 
kind o’ bird’s that, now?” She peered 
through her glasses toward the shelf 
where stood a specimen of the taxider- 
mist’s art. 

“ Well, ef ’tain’t an owl! It’s stuffed 
so bad I couldn’t tell jest what ’twas! 
Sence I’ve be’n off visitin’ I’ve laughed 
every time I think of an owl. You know 
*bout me bein’ off visitin’, how I be’n seein’ 
all my folks? Oh, yes, you remember, 
Mis’ Hildreth, I told you, when I made a 
kimony dressin’ sacque for Dolly out 0’ 
your old pink shally. Well, one of the 
folks I wanted most to visit was my Aunt 
Mary’s daughter—we allus called Loo 
Frances Aunt Mary’s girl, though she 
was jest ’s much my cousin as any other 
of the children of my aunts or uncles. 

“Now, Loo Frances married Joshua 
Perkins. ’Count of my mother bein’ the 
youngest of the family an’ Aunt Mary 
bein’ the oldest, Loo Frances might sooner 
’a? be’n my aunt than Aunt Mary, and I 
says to Russell, ‘Loo Frances is gettin’ 
on an’ I want to see her an’ Joshua 
Perkins before they die.’ 

“* Ho,’ says Russell—he was sot ag’in’ 
my goin’ anyhow, and was jest as dis- 
couragin’ as he could be. ‘Huh! says 
he, jest to discourage me, ‘ Joshua Per- 
kins ’s tough as hickory, and your Cousin 
Mary’s girl’s made of stuff that’ll outlast 
you, Um’ly? 

“But I “didn’t pay no attention to Rus- 
sell. Ten years ago they wrote me and 
asked me to visit ’em, an’ I couldn’t cum 
then—I never couldn't go anywhere be- 
fore I inherited. I tell you, it’s the 
queerest feeling, Mis’ Hildreth, to inherit 
when you never thought of such a thing 
in your born days—talk ’bout manner in 
the wilderness! 

“They was offel glad I was comin’, 


jest ’s I’d know any child of Aunt Mary’s 
would be. They had the spare bedroom 
all ready for me. Why, you could tell 
by the smell of that bedroom there hadn’t 
nobody slept in it for years an’ years! 

“* Why,’ says I, ‘Loo Frances, any 
room would ’a’ done fer me,’ when I 
opened them bureau drawers and smelt 
how long it ’d be’n sence anyone had be’n 
there. 

“¢ Why,’ says she, ‘Um’ly, we don’t 
get you offen enough not to give you the 
best we got!’ 

“ Now, that’s Aunt Mary’s girl all over, 
jest that big hearted and never ’d forget 
you if she didn’t see you till judgment 
day. But fer all she was so happy to 
see me I could tell with half ’n eye 
sumthin’ was wrong with Loo Frances. 

“No, Mis’ Hildreth, ’twa’n’t that she’d 
aged sence I’d seen her; besides, ’twa’n’t 
more’n a matter of seven or eight years 
sence she was visitin’ her ma’s folks in 
Thornton. There was that kinder wor- 
ried, pestered-to-death look in her eye 
that nuthin’ but worry brings. So, jest to 
sound her tactful, I says, ‘How peekid 
you look, Loo Frances; why, you look 
real peekid; ain’t you feelin’ well?’ 

“T knew ’twa’n’t no ailment was the 
matter with her, but that sumthin’ was on 
her mind. 

“* Jest step across the hall,’ says she, 
‘an’ look in my room.’ 

“So I steps across the hall, and there, 
right in the middle of her floor, was a 
pair o overhauls. She pointed at ’em. 

‘Well,’ says I, ‘I see they’re over- 
hauls? ys 4, ey’ 

“They be’n there three days,’ says 
Loo Frances. 

Land sakes!’ says I, ‘ what they be’n 
doin’ there three days? Why don’t you 
pick ’em up, Loo Frances? Like’s not 
somebody ’1l catch their feet in them gal- 
luses and fall down, and up an’ break 
their neck,’ and I stooped over, like I'd 
pick ’em up. But Loo Frances she 
grabbed hold of my arm. ‘ Don’t touch 
Um’ly,’ says she. 

“Don’t touch ’em, says I; ‘for the 
love of man, why not, Loo Frances?’ 
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JOSHUA’S 


“*«Tt’s Joshua,’ says she. ‘ It’s jest one 
o’ his sot turns!’ 

“Now, Mis’ Hildreth, there ain’t no 
family in the world as sot ’s the Kingston 
family. Why I could tell you stories 
*bout the sotness of old man Hiram Kings- 
ton that ’d make anyone who didn’t know 
me nor the Kingstons think that Anna- 
nias and Sapphira was George Washing- 
ton alongside of me! You wouldn’t believe 
it unless you’d seen it—and ef they was 
sot always in the same place! But 
they'll be sot jest where you wouldn’t 
expect nobody ’d be sot. Some day you 
remind me an’ I'll tell you bout old man 
Kingston an’ the pickles. Why, there 
ain’t anyone named Kingston I ever 
heard of that didn’t have the sotness eum 
out in ’em, first to last, jest like com- 
plaints do in some families! You'll see 
families where every one of ’em first to 
last gets the roomatiz, an’ you see some- 
one who you think ain’t goin’ ter have it, 
but you watch ’em long enough, an’ you'll 
see! Their joints ‘ll swell up an’ their 
knees ’Il get to crackin’! Well, that’s the 
way with the Kingston sotness. 

“¢ So,’ says I, lookin’ at them overhauls, 
‘TI seen from the first, Loo Frances, you’d 
be’n worryin’. Is it *bout them over- 
hauls?’ 

“©?Tain’t only *bout them overhauls,’ 
says she, ‘ It’s ’eause I’m afraid it’s goin’ 
to grow on him like them pickles did on 
his grandpa!’ 

“‘TLaw, now, says I, ‘why should 
them overhauls grow on him, Loo Fran- 
ces? Jest ease your mind,’ says I, ‘and 
tell me about ’em.’ 

“*¢ Well,’ says she, ‘ he says he can’t find 
none of his clo’es; he ean’t never find 
nuthin’ belongin’ to him. He’s always 
grumblin’ and growlin’, always has be’n, 
*bout my puttin’ things away. Men’s that 
obstinate! Here I be’n married goin’ on 
thirty-five years, Um’ly, an’ there ain’t a 
day of my life gone past that he ain’t 
gone for me ’bout hidin’ his things, an’ 
puttin’ of his things away. You’d think 
he’d got tired out in all them years, 
wouldn’t you?’ 

“¢No,’ says I, ‘ Loo Frances, I wouldn’t. 
That ain’t no Kingston sotness; that’s jest 
plain men-folks’ eussidness. There ain’t 
@ man livin’,’ says I, ‘not a husband, 
anyway there’s sumthin’ ’bout 
dein’ a husband that makes every man 
kinder queer, Mis’ Hildreth—‘ there ain’t 
a husband who don’t pass most of his 
‘eisure hours at home in askin’ where’s 
ais things. Lands!’ says I, ‘ain’t I 
tressed Russell Griseom with these two 
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hands like he was a new-born babe, get- 
tin’ him ready for church? Ain’t his 
best hat stood on the same shelf for most 
twenty years, and don’t he sing out to 
me, “Um’ly, where’s my hat?” regular? 
There’s sumthin’ ’bout a married man that 
makes it so; he can’t put away his own 
things and can’t find ’em when you put 
7em away; so if that’s all that’s the mat- 
ter with Joshua you needn’t take to wor- 
ryin’, Loo Franees, ’eause your fate ain’t 
a mite harder’n any other married 
woman from here to San Francisco, and 
as fer’s I know to the other side of 
Chiny! It ain’t bein’ a Kingston that 
ails Joshua; it’s bein’ a husband!’ 

“Well, I hope you’re right, Um’ly,’ 
says Loo Frances, ‘ but what makes this 
different is, he says he ain’t never goin’ 
to have me put away nothin’ any more. 
Joshua says he’s goin’ to find his things 
jest where he’s put ’em down—and the 
queer places he finds to put ’em!’ 

“* Ho,’ says I, ‘ you ain’t goin’ to give 
in to any sech nonsence. Lands,’ says I, 

* you'll be buried up before two weeks is 
over. You got to stop this some time, an’ 
you might ’s well begin now ’s not!’ 

“Poor Loo Frances looked worrieder 
ever. 

“¢Ef he’d be’n cross ’bout it,’ says 
she, ‘I wouldn’t be so scart—everybody’s 
used to men folks rowin’ ’round sayin’ 
where’s this and where’s the other—but 
what’s scart me, Um’ly, is, he was that 
pleasant. “Now, my dear,” says he, 
talkin’ like folks in a magazine, “ now, 
my dear, let’s come to an unde rstandin’, 
you an’ me. I should advise you,” says 
he, “ merely advise you, Loo Franeées, not 
to touch nuthin’ I put down. Ef you was 
to see my best hat in the middle of the 
kitehin stove, leave it lay, Loo Frances,” 
says he, smilin’ Pleasant as the dog with 
the doughnut; “ jest leave it lay!” And 
he looked that much like his grandpa 
Kingston that ef you’d met him at night 
you’d ’a’ taken him for Grandpa’s ghost. 
Well, it give me a turn. ’Tain’t natural 
for a man to speak like that to his wife, 
and I’ve be’n sort o’ all of a tremble ever 
sence, and I ain’t dared to touch nuthin’. 
An’ what makes it worse, Joshua ’I] notice 
them overhauls on the floor and he’ll look 
at me and say, “ Thank you, my dear,” 
with that same perlite smile. Now what 
do you think of that? 

“¢Tll tell you what I think, Loo 
Frances,’ says I, ‘I think what’s searin’ 
you is what’s scart many a woman mar- 
ried to a Kingston near to death, and 
that’s the memory of them pickles o’ 
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Grandpa Kingston’s. Them pickles has 
shaddered the hull Kingston family. 
Now, ef a Kingston man gets to actin’ 
up, they all think of Grandpa. You mark 
my words, ef you begin humerin’ of him 
now, jest ’s he’s beginnin’ to age—cause 
both of you’s beginnin’ to get on, you 
know, Loo Frances 

“¢ He ain’t so old, says Loo Frances, 
kinder huffy. ‘None of us is as young 
as we used to be ten years ago.’ 

“You know how techy some women is 
about their age, no matter how long 
they’ve lived, Mis’ Hildreth. Now, I 
never seen any sence in a married woman 
bein’ techy abont her age. 

“¢But if you begin hu nerin’ him now,’ 
I says, ‘by the time he begins to get a 
little childish there won’t be no livin’ 
with him,’ 

“¢T don’t think he’ll get childish,’ says 
she; ‘none of the Kingstons was ever 
childish 

“Well, well,’ says I, kinder hasty, as 
she was still a little huffed ’cause I’d 
hinted she’d seen more’n twenty-one birth- 
days, ‘ef he don’t get childish he'll get 
sumthin’ else. ’Course I don’t mean to 
imply that he’ll get childish, Loo Frances, 
but what I do say is now’s the time to 
nip him in the bud. Yes,’ says I, ‘ don’t 
let’s be shillyin’ shallyin’ any longer. 
The idea,’ says I, ‘of two grown women 
standin’ talkin’ what they’ll do with a 
pair of old overhauls all mornin’! An’ 
with that I picks ’em up an’ I hands ’em 
to her, an’ she took ’em, kinder tremblin’, 
and puts ’em away. 

“Well, we had a fine time—everyone 
was so pleasant that evenin’. Loo Frances 
knows how to treat company. She never 
lef? me one minute alone, and they had 
three kinds of cake and two kinds of 
preserves for tea, and picked-up beef in 
cream, and hot biskits. Why, Mis’ Hil- 
dreth, if I’d be’n the new minister’s wife 
they couldn’t have put themselves out 
more! 

“And after supper, mind you, after 
supper, after waitin’ all that time, 
Joshua he says, speakin’ as perlite to Loo 
Frances as ef she was a total stranger, 
‘By the way, my dear,’ he says, ‘ where 
did you put them overhauls? I couldn’t 
seem to see ’em.’ 

“T know many a woman that'd a bust 
out eryin’ for less, ’cause his tone wa’n’t 
no way for a man to speak to his wife, 
but Loo Frances she stood up to it real 
well, I thought. 

“¢ Why,’ says she, ‘I was afraid one or 
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another of us would trip on them over- 
haul galluses, an’ I hung ’em up.’ 

“He gave a kinder summer boarder 
‘Ah? *Ah, you decided to hang ’em 
up! 

“Well, that set her off, an’ I don’t 
blame her, 

“Yes, I did, Joshua Kingston. I 
ain’t goin’ to be scart by none of your 
grandfather’s pickles no longer. I got 
tired a-walkin’ ’round them overhauls. If 
you want to know where to put your 
hands on your things, jest you put ’em 
away for yourself. Ef you put ’em 
away I’ll promise not to, but you got to 
promise to put ’em away!’ 

“T didn’t say nuthin’, jest played like 
I didn’t hear. But I was glad to hear 
Loo Frances speak out. It don’t do for 
a woman to begin knucklin’ down, ’eause 
there ain’t no end to it when she does. 
Joshua didn’t say nuthin’ for some time; 
then he said, kinder soft, like he was 
talkin’ to himself: ‘It’s thirty years 
sence I’ve known where a blessed thing 
of mine was kep’; it’s thirty years sence 
I be’n able to lay down beot or shoe, hat 
or coat, without its bein’ like they was 
buried up when I wanted ’em again.’ 

“Now, Mis’ Hildreth, ain’t it true what 
I said about men? You’d never hear no 
man but a husband talkin’ foolishness 
=a What you suppose gets into 
em 

“The rest of the evenin’ passed off 
pleasant. 

“The next day Loo Frances she puts 
away all o’ Joshua’s things, and he don’: 
even ask where they are, and she was 
feelin’ quite spry in her spirits and the 
worried look had gone. 

“*Um’ly,’ says she, ‘it’s jest worked 
like a charm. I wish I’d had sense be- 
fore!’ 

“Why, we were so tickled with our- 
selves we thought we were about too 
smart to live. But that jest shows you, 
Mis’ Hildreth, how pride comes before a 
fall, and how there ain’t no livin’ woman 
ean battle with the Kingston sotness. 

“That noon, before dinner, in comes 
Joshua and washes up real neat ; they never 
forgot I was company, not a minute while 
I was there. Then says he: ‘I got 
somethin’ to show you. I got in a little 
early and I put in a half hour finishin’ 
that owl I shot a while back, you re- 
member, Loo Frances.’ 

“Yes, said she. ‘’Twas a fine big 
bird. D’jou get the eyes you wanted for 
it?” Havin’ won her point, she was willin’ 
to humor him, though, of course, I knew 
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*twa’n’t in the nature of a sensible woman 
to set any store in a stuffed owl, gettin’ 
full of moths like they do, and like’s 
not moltin’ feathers like a leaky feather 
bed over everything. 

“* Yes, says he. 

“¢?Twas such a big owl,’ explains Loo 
Franees, still a-humerin him, ‘that he 
had to send away for extra-large-sized 
eyes,’ 

“Well, he brings in an owl that looks 
to me like ’twas standin’ about six feet 
three in its stockings, and Loo Frances 
and me we jest wasted breath praisin’ 
it, ’eause when I got the eue from her, 
*eourse I jest went in for it like a little 
man and talked about owls like I cared 
for ’em more’n most anything on earth. 
We might a spared our breath to cool our 
porridge. He set the owl down in the 
rocker, and we set down to dinner. 

“Tn the middle of the dinner, says Loo 
Frances, not thinkin’ any harm: ‘ Where 
you goin’ to put that owl, Joshua?’ 

“*T got to think awhile,’ says he, very 
- gentle. He looks at her kinder smilin’. 


‘I’m goin’ to let it set a spell where it” 


is now till I think up a good place for 
it.’ Loo Frances she laughs nervous-like, 
and I felt the barometer kinder sinkin’ 
’round me, so we talked of other things, 
and about how Julie Raber was gettin’ 
on now with her husband, and the poor 
match the Nickerson girl made, and the 
tail of Loo Frances’s eye kept wanderin’ 
’round to that owl settin’ there in the 
rocker, and I knew what was in her 
mind. 

“ Well, when we got up from the table 
she watched Joshua, but he got ready to 
go out to the lot jest ’s ef that owl wasn’t 
settin’ there. 

“ At last she said: ‘ Where do you want 
for me to put that owl, Joshua?’ 

“¢T guess he’s all right where he is,’ 
says Joshua, jest ’s ef a rocker in a 
kitchin is a nat’ral place for owls. Loo 
Frances, she walked over to the rocker 
and stuck her hand out, an’ Joshua was 
beside that chair in a minute, an’ he 
stood in front of it, an’ he says, as gentle 
as a lamb, but with a queer crazy kind 
of glint in his eyes, an’ very slow: ‘ Don’t 
you tech that owl, Loo Frances; you leave 
that owl lay. I set it down in that rocker 
and it’s my hand that’s goin’ to take it 
out of that rocker! I want to know 
where that owl is. I ain’t goin’ to have 
that owl hung in no back closet; I ain’t 
goin’ to have him put out of reach on 
top of no highboy where I can’t know 
where he is; I ain’t goin’ to have him 
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hid away in no clothespress like all my 
things has been hid. I want him to set 
there, an’ set, an’ set, an’ set, so’s I cam 
know jest where he is. I set a heap a 
store on stuffed birds.’ 

“Why, says Loo Frances, ‘I ain’t 
teched none of your birds yet; you’ve 
always set ’em on brackets yourself.’ 

“ Ain’t that jest like the unjustness of 
men, Mis’ Hildreth, pickin’ on the one 
= of his she hadn’t never put a finger 
to 

“Ef I jest lay down a newspaper,’ 
says he, ‘it jest vanishes. Ef I drop a 
han’kerchief, it’s swallered. I ain’t never 
been able to find no tools, once brung 
’em in this house, not ef I leave ’em out 
of my hands one-quarter second. Now,’ 
says he, ‘there’s goin’ to be sumthin’ of 
mine what I do know where ’tis!’ And 
he said these things in a voice that he 
might ’a’ be’n askin’ his girl to go to a 
Sunday sociable in. Then I knew jest 
what seart Loo Frances. 

“ After he’d gone out, we jest set and 
stared at each other. We set there, Mis’ 
Hildreth, for a full half hour, And we 
got up an’ done the dishes together with- 
out her so much as sayin’, ‘Oh, you don’t 
need to help,’ like you do to company. 
We wouldn’t ’a’ teched that owl, any 
more’n ef he’d be’n made of dynamite, and 
there he set an’ looked at us with his big 
shiny eyes. Talk about your sotness! 

“Pretty soon in cum a neighbor. The 
_ thing she seen, o’ course, was the 
owl. 

“¢What’s that? says she. 

“¢ That’s an owl,’ says Loo Frances. 

“¢ Well,’ says the neighbor—she was 
an old friend—‘I didn’t suppose ’twas 
a weddin’ eake, Loo Frances. What 


I meant is, what’s it doin’ in that 
chair?’ 
“¢Dryin’,’ says Loo Frances. 
“¢Dryin’!’ says the friend. ‘ Couldn’t 


it dry somewhere else than in that rockin’ 
chair?’ 

“¢T like it dryin’ in the rockin’ chair,’ 
says Loo Franees, stiff. 

“¢Tt’s your rockin’ chair,’ says her 
friend, kinder stiff, too, and goes away, 
pretty soon. 

“Well, Mis’ Hildreth, you wouldn’t 
believe how many people cum to that 
house every day. I don’t suppose more 
eum than cum most days, but we were 
so self-conscious about that bird settin’ 
there that it seems like the whole town 
proceshed right through that kitchin of 
pore Loo Frances. When it had sot there 
three or four days, folks got to know 
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about its bein’ there and they jest eum to 
see it; and then, not meanin’ nuthin’, I 
let out to somebody what maie it "be 
there. Well, land! You never seen no- 
body as mad as Loo Frances! 

_ “© Well,’ says she, ‘Um’ly, you might 
a kept my shame to ourselves. Now the 
whole town ’ll know that I don’t dast take 
away that owl!’ 

“¢ Well,’ says I, ‘I’d rather be taken 
for a ’fraid cat than a lunatic any day. 
A man could let an owl set in a chair and 
be jest cussid, but there ain’t a woman 
livin’ that ’d keep an owl settin’ on her 
kitehin rocker that isn’t fit for bedlam. 
You ean thank me that they didn’t cum 
fer you to put you aside some’er’s,’ says 
I. ‘And sence that owl’s eum between us, 
Loo Frances, I’d better be liftin’ my foot.’ 
Then she flung herself on my neck and 


broke down. 

don’t go, Um’ly,’ says she; 
‘don’t go! I ean’t jest set alone in the 
house with that owl starin’ at me.’ 

“ When I see her all bust up and eryin’ 
like that I see she was sick. 

“Now see what you done,’ says I to 
Joshua. ‘You’re goin’ to have Loo 
Frances sick on your hands; her nerves is 
wore to fiddle strings. There’s company 
every minute of the day starin’ at that 
six-foot-three owl o’ yourn. Nun of us 
can go out in the street without the young 
uns shoutin’, “ Owl, owl, how’s the fowl!” 
There ain’t a minute when there ain’t 
some snub nose flattenin’ itself on that 
there kitchin winderpane. You’ve given 
yourself a ridiculous name, Joshua Kings- 
ton, an’ you’ve give your house a ridicu- 
lous name an’ your relatives a ridiculous 
name, and now your wife’s goin’ to be 
sick, and I hope she is, an’ it serves you 
right ’—for, Mis’ Hildreth, my temper 
elean got away with me that time. And 
sure enuf, next day she tuk to her bed. 

“¢ Now,’ says I, ‘here’s an end to this 
foolishness. I’m goin’ down an’ I’m goin’ 
to put that owl in some suitable place.’ 

“But Loo Frances elung to me and 
eried and said if I did Joshua ’d find 
somethin’ worse than the owl. 

“¢Why don’t you ask him,’ says I, 
‘to take it away? Why don’t you try 
kindness, Loo Frances? Why don’t you 
promise him that you won’t never hang 
up nuthin’ no more of his so long as you 
live? I’d do anything, says I ‘to 
get rid of that bird” But sick as 
she was, Loo Frances looks at me like 
I was e 

&¢ Ain't you got no woman’s pride, 
Um’ly? says she. 
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“ Well, when I started out visitin’ I never 
expected to have to take care of no men 
folks, but there I was with Loo Frances 
sick, and we’d got to eat, and eat we did 
for four mortal days with that owl starin’ 
at us and all the town cumin’ in to ask 
how Mis’ Kingston was, and as ef that 
wasn’t enuf, Joshua’s clo’es pilin’ up and 
a-pilin’ up. Wherever he’d put down 
anythin’ there it ’d lay. 

“1 wanted to keep it from Loo Frances, 
but she’d get it out er me. She’d say, 
* What’s he lef’ lyin’ ’round now?’ 

“Well, you wouldn’t believe what he’d 
leave, Mis’ Hildreth; you won’t believe 
me when I tell you that I set the table 
’round the hammer and nails for three 
meals runnin’ before he tuk ’em off. He 
was worried, jest the same, awful worried, 
an’ got lookin’ peekid. 

“My land!’ says I, ‘you ain’t goin’ 
to be gettin’ sick, too, "be you?’ 

“T was layin’ awake one night figurin’ 
how I’d be gettin’ away, an’ worried, too, 
because Loo Frances was kinder feverish, 
when I heard the door open and I heard 
Loo Frances say, ‘ Get it real cold, won’t 
you, Joshua?’ An’ I heard him fumblin’ 
his way down the stairs, an’ next I heard 
the worst rackit, Mis’ Hildreth, you ever 
heard. It sounded like railroad trains 
an’ boiler fact’ries—not that J ever was 
in one—an’ there was Joshua sw’arin’ ; yes, 
Mis’ Hildreth, sw’arin’ cuss words! Well, 
I piled into a skirt an’ threw a cumferter 
*round my shoulders and run lickity split, 
and there was Joshua layin’ away into 
sumthin’ in the dark with a poker. He 
stopped when I cum in. 

“T lit a match, and then I jest had to 
set down an’ laugh. That room looked as 
if the feather bed had been ripped up in 
it. I laughed and laughed, and says 
I, ‘Joshua, you couldn’t keep the owl 
where ’tis now.’ Well, he looked mighty 
silly. 

“¢Um’ly,’ says he, ‘I seen eyes shinin’ 
at me in the dark; the moon cum through 
that winder an’ jest struck his eyes an’ 
I clean forgot about that owl, upset like 
I be’n about Loo Frances.’ 

“¢T don’t dare tech it,’ says I; ‘you 
got me scart. I'll leave it for you to find 
some soot’ble place fer it when you get 
ready.’ 

“Well, I left him to get the drink of 
water for Loo Frances and I hurried back 
to her. Says I, ‘The owl’s dead! He 
killed it himself with the poker!’ She jest 
give a happy sigh and laid back on her 
pillers. 

“Well, in about twenty minutes we 
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was all simmered down. I heard Joshua 
snorin’, and I heard the door open quiet 
—I’m one of those, Mis’ Hildreth, when I 
once get woke up I can’t get back to sleep 
again—an’ someone tiptoed into my room. 
’Twas Loo Frances, lookin’s spry ’s you 
please. 

“¢ Are you awake, Um’ly?’ says she. 

“* Yes” says I; ‘what you want, Loo 
Frances?’ 

“Come on,’ says she, ‘let’s redd up 
the house. You get up with me, Um’ly, 
an’ we'll put away every last thing that 
he’s left around, where it had orter be, 


and we'll burn up that owl, an’ we'll 
bury up his eyes an’ what we can’t burn.’ 

“Mis’ Hildreth, she looked twenty 
years younger! 

“So I got up and we redd the house 
good, an’ we hung up an’ put away an’ 
folded an’ stacked till the light came, an’ 
that house was ready for the sewin’ 
society. 

“No, ma’am, there ain’t nuthin’ on 
God’s earth as sot ’s a man, and the sottest 
kind of men is husbands, an’ the sottest 
kind of husbands is Kingstons—you 
can’t beat ’em!” 


Honest Partnership 


By Frances E. Gale 


HEN women come to realize the 
responsibility of being the money 
spender for a business, they will 

give even more careful consideration to 
the proposition of allying themselves with 
a well-to-do man than with a poor one. 
The average girl will smile at this and 
say: “ Providing the man’s all right, I'll 
take chances on the moneyed one.” Some 
will leave off the first clause of the sen- 
tence. Butin that statement is voiced the 
total non-realization by both men and 
women of the weight of the woman’s task. 
It is a comparatively simple matter to 
spend to best advantage a very small in- 
come. It goes for immediate necessities 
which clamor for attention, and, being 
filled, leave little or nothing over; but 
every additional dollar that is put into the 
money spender’s hands increases her re- 
sponsibility and calls for a greater exer- 
cise of brain and conscience. 

Yet the girl who marries a poor man 
is regarded as brave—or foolhardy, as 
the case may be—while she who under- 
takes the management of an income de- 
rived from a prosperous business or an 
ample salary is looked upon as obtaining 
a “snap,” a situation in which she may 
fold her hands and sit down, or unfold 
her social wings and fly about, according 
to what best fulfills her idea of enjoy- 
ment. She is considered a lucky girl, 
who has stepped into a good thing; 


whereas, if she has not the necessary _ 


mental and moral equipment to earry out 
her part of the contract, she is in truth 
much to be pitied, and her husband 
equally so, for assuredly the partnership 
will be an unfortunate one and the fail- 
ure of the business a foregone conclusion. 

Failures lie thick along the highroad 
where live what might be called, finan- 
cially speaking, the middle classes—the 
men and women having an income of 
from two to five thousand dollars a year. 

An income of three thousand a year 
may mean comfort, refinement, health 
and happiness; or it may mean poverty 
underneath, a vulgar aping of riches on 
top, broken nerves and a bitter sense 
of dissatisfaction and defeat. And, pro- 
viding the money maker does his part of 
bringing the money into the home and 
behaving decently there himself, the suc- 
cess or failure rests with the money 
spender. 

When the money spender in the home, 
great or small, shall be recognized and 
shall recognize herself as the most im- 
portant factor in the whole fabric of the 
money maker’s business, both men and 
women will see more universally and 
clearly than now the necessity that the 
money spender grasp every means by 
which she may develop her intellect, 
broaden her experience and so fit herself 
for carrying to a s.ccessful issue the 
business of the money maker. 
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A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


“The arrangement of our houses ought surely to express the kind of life we lead, or 


@esire to lead.’ —William Morris 


THE FASCINATIONS OF HOME ART 


s,AST spring I was the 
{ speaker at one of our col- 
club luncheons. I 
wanted to prepare a fine 
talk that should do justice 
to my subjeet. Before the 
luncheon [I was very much 
disappointed because my talk was so in- 
adequate. As soon as I started to speak 
there was a something in the eyes of the 
girls, a something that brightened their 
Faces, that made me forget all about my 
shortcomings. I saw it and felt it as a 
speaker always feels the pulse of his 
listeners, but I did not define it until 
afterwards when one of the girls said: 
“Tet’s study home art next winter!” 

Of course, it is the dream of every 
girl to have a beautiful home some day. 
The best way to begin to have it is to 
study abont it. It was the girl of the 
Blooming Window Boxes who suggested 
it. The girl of the Hardy Garden, the 
girl of the New England Furniture, and 
the girls with a love for sketching said, 
“Let’s do!” and the engaged girls and 
unengaged girls all joined in. Enthu- 
siasm is very eontagious in our elub. 

Bulwer Lytton says: “ Enthusiasm is 
the real allegory of the lute of Orpheus. 
lt moves stones.” It also builds houses 
and furnishes homes. It lays out new 
sections and makes garden spots of empty 
places. Enthusiasm is the magic that 
transforms whatever it touches. 

Home art is such a beautiful subject. 
Surely every girl must long to study it. 
She must long to belong to a home art 
elub or study class. I know when I came 


home from sehool I wanted to join a 
elass of this kind, but I couldn’t find one 
in our town. I didn’t know how to start one 
then, but now I see a hundred ways, and 
I am willing to help you all I ean with 
suggestions. I am even willing to give 
an introductory talk te you if you are 
within reaching distanee, because I think 
it will mean much to you in the happi- 
ness of your home life. You can form 
such a study elass or club among your 
own girl friends or at the neighborhood 
elub. You can form it under the auspices 
of the school alumnez, the board of edu- 
cation, the grange or the ehureh. You 
ean even have a delightful study hour 
with a single next-door neighbor. 
Home art is a very faseinating subject. 
Tt ineludes all other arts and makes every- 
day life romantie and imaginative. It 
deals with the prineiples of art, with the 
unalterable laws that govern beauty, and 
applies them to the home. It deals with 
eolor and design. It invokes nature and 
the masters. It studies history and geog- 
raphy. It tells anecdotes. It puts a soul 
into material surroundings and gives a 
gracious spirit to things. But it does 
more than that. It feels the heart throbs 
of our modern times and is alive with a 
new hope. It realizes the kind of beauty 
that is fitting to the place we dwell in and 
to our eireumstances in life. It is prae 
tical beeause it fits our purse. It is full 
of insight and sympathy beeause it makes 
us see the possibilities of homes less for- 
tunate than ours. It is full of what mod- 
ern thought and the modern spirit has 
accomplished. Surely every girl wants 
to study home art, and this magazine 


eh 


wants to-give her every encouragement, 
Home art includes domestic architecture, 
interior decoration and furnishing. It 
ineludes the various arts and crafts. It 
includes gardening and the laying out of 
grounds. 

But, above all, it includes you, your 
individual taste, your comfort and your 
happiness. And it includes you, whether 
you live in the wilds or in the crowded 
city. A lady was telling me yesterday 
of a lecture she had heard on “ The City 
Home.” She said she expected to hear 
something about the city home, which was 
natural enough. But the speaker started 
out with the statement that there was no 
city home. The homes were all in the 
suburbs. Our magazine will not treat you 
to such absentee methods. In fact, the 
most interesting home we have seen this 
’ year is a one-family house on a narrow 
city lot in Hanover, Germany, the home 
of Mr Karl Hubert Ross, an architect. 
Enthusiasm for windows 

We do not, however, have to cross the 
ocean to see the new spirit that is animat- 
ing city houses. If you ride down Lex- 
ington avenue in New York, from the 
Eightieth streets to Twenty-third street, 
and peep into each street that you pass, 
you will come away with a feeling that 
even New York brown stones are chang- 
ing their outlook upon life. You will 
come away with an enthusiasm for win- 
dows. A country or suburban house can 
easily be over-windowed. We all know 
the bleakness of glass that results from 
such overdoing. The city house, how- 
ever, needs all the light it can get. If you 
are a city girl and want to study the 
city house, one of your subjects will be 
windows. When I first became interested in 
domestie architecture, T missed the text- 
books with their knowledge all nicely and 
conveniently arranged. Now their ab- 
sence is its very charm to me. It puts 
me on my own initiative. When I want 
to know something about city windows, I 
tramp the streets in search of all those 
that have a fresh new outlook and an in- 
viting hominess. I go sightseeing, either 
unarmed or with a pocket kodak and a 
notebook, and I return home with a fresh 
interest in life. For the time, a window 
is the all-absorbing subject in the world. 

I begin to look for the pictures of beau- 
tiful windows. My sister, for instance, 
is very much interested, as your sister 
may be, in cathedral architecture. She 
took a trip through the cathedral towns 
of England last year. I hunt up her book 
of souvenir cards. No, I do not look 
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at the cathedrals. I look at the old houses 
at Holborn, the Old Court at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, the old God’s 
Providence House at Chester, the Church 
House next to Crane Bridge, Salisbury, 
Mols Coffee House near the Cathedral 
Yard at Exeter, and at the old houses 
near the West Gate at Canterbury. I 
find many quaint old windows, full of 
inspiration to the modern city window, 
and so my interest in windows teaches 
me new lessons in geography and history. 
It brings me to a new realm of poetry, a 
poetry governed by the simple laws of 
straight lines in space utilization, gov- 
erned by the self-same laws that I can 
apply even to my basement laundry 
windows. 


Poetry of the laundry 


A laundry has many opportunities of 
being good looking. The high cellar 
windows can be grouped in threes or 
fours to give it plenty of light. These 
windows can be made part of a deep 
frieze through a simple decorative device. 
The horizontal line of the window apron 
can be continued around the walls to 
form a horizontal line division. The 
upper part of the wall can be covered 
with a smocth coat of cement plastering 
and paneled off to correspond to the divi- 
sions formed by the window sashes. 
Through such simple utilization of 
straight lines you can get not only a 
decorative wall division, you can get the 
pleasing color values of red brick and 
gray cement, and the pleasing suggestive- 
ness of rough-jointed brickwork and half- 
timber construction. Put the row of tubs 
beneath the triple windows and grow 
some daffodils or red geraniums outside. 
Immediately washing clothes has a new 
dignity. If you do the washing, you 
will have a new fondness for Monday 
morning. If you don’t, you will have a 
new fondness for the woman who does. 
Don’t be one of the girls who think the 
washtubs in the laundry menial and only 
the harp in the parlor romantic. Poetry 
is not in things but in the spirit you put 
into them. I said that home art includes 
you, whether you live in the wilds or in 
a crowded city. If you live in the wilds 
far from the world of people, don’t think 
that the call of beauty does not reach 
you. Just lately I saw some photographs 
of homesteads in the newly opened timber 
lands of the West. They were log houses, 
but built in the spirit of the noble forest 
and in the best tradition of wooden 
houses. I can’t imagine the people in 
them ever missing city conveniences. 
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They probably spend their spare time 
making deal furniture and reading Tho- 
reau. Two years ago I spent a January 
in a log eabin out in the wilds, and I 
know there are plenty of opportunities 
there as well as in the city for beauty. 
Only, it must be a different beauty; not 
the beauty of hothouse roses, but the 
beauty of the cheekerberry and the par- 
tridge vine; not the beauty of laces, but 
the beauty of homespun and Turkey red. 

Our college elub class in home art will 
have the advantage of being near a large 
city and near beautiful suburbs. It will 
have the advantage of a good public li- 
brary. But a small town has great ad- 
vantages also. The best talk I ever heard 
on furniture was a talk on chairs in a 
small Connecticut town. The minister 
had borrowed chairs illustrating the va- 
rious periods and explained them to us 
one afternoon. In a small town everyone 
will take an interest in your class and 
lend you the books, pictures or furniture 
he has collected. The country, again, has 
its advantages. Its natural surroundings 
are full of suggestions and full of themes, 
while the traveling libraries can help you 
with books and pictures. And who knows 
what Goop HouseKEEPING MAGAZINE may 
he able to do! 


ET’S commence our study of home 
decoration by asking questions. 
Has not the reader a question she 
would like to ask, or a number of ques- 
tions, which have arisen in connection 
with the furnishing and decoration of her 
own home or the home of some friend? 
It is the pleasure of this department of 
“The House” to answer such questions— 
by mail, if self-addressed and stamped 
envelope be inclosed, or through the 
pages of the magazine. 
Why cannot we, as we proceed, go a 
little farther and in our correspondence 


and our study have a sort of Home 
Builders’ Club, for the interehange of 
experiences and ideas—not a club with 
dues to be paid in money, but a friendly 
association based upon mutual service? 
“The House” will gladly be the head- 
quarters—the home, as it were, of the 
Home Builders’ Club—giving direction, 
if desired, offering personal assistance 
wherever needed. 

Some of the Club members might be 
about to build houses of their own, and 
grateful for the wise counsel of others 
who have recently built and could fur- 
nish plans, or designs, or timely sugges- 
tions and warnings. We should not, all 
of us, care to confine our study to house 
decoration; we might want to learn about 
furnishing, or plumbing, or heating, or 
lighting, or actual building. 

Anyhow, let’s ask questions, and have 
them answered through these pages, and 
see into what our Home Builders’ Club 
will grow! Anyone who sends a good 
idea or paragraph or article will thereby 
become a member. I wish, anyhow, you 
would write me what you think of the 
Club and its possibilities. 


STENCIL DESIGN FOR DINING kKOOM 


Question—I am trying to have a little 
elass in decoration and would be very 
glad of your help in decorating our 
school dining room. The girls are most 
interested. Last year’s class decorated a 
small cottage built on a scale of one-eighth 
inch to one foot, but this class seems to 
want to do something that will stay. I 
am sending you roughly sketched out- 
lines of the four walls as they now are. 
You see, the room is not large and the 
walls inordinately high. The walls are 
a sort of buff color and the woodwork 
natural colored Southern pine. The 


Stencil design for dining room 
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ceiling is white. The girls would very 
much like to use a stenciled design. May 
I have your suggestions? Instructor in 
a School of Domestic Economy, Michi- 


n. 

AnsweErR—I am sending you a stencil 
design for your school dining room. You 
see, it is a very conventional design with 
a narrow border on each side. I think 
such a design more dignified and more in 
keeping with a public room than a nat- 
uralized floral design. Conventionalized 
designs of great simplicity are much 
used at present, even for home rooms. 
They seem somehow more architectural. 
It is to form a border twenty inches wide 
all around the walls just above the hight 
of the door lintels. It can also be used 
as a border for the curtains and for the 
valanees. Perhaps the girls might like 
to decorate some china for the table. 
The straight-line edge would be effective 
for such purposes, as well as for table 
covers. 

As for the color scheme, I should use 
a green or blue on the buff, and then 
use this green or blue as a solid color for 
the lower walls. Then I would have the 
ceiling colored buff just like the upper 
side walls. The curtains can be of un- 
bleached linen with a very deep valance, 
so that the border on the valance will 
be continuous with the border on the 
walls. By using this deep border just 
above the hight of the door lintels and 
by placing the deeper color below it, the 
wall interest will not go above it and 
so not only seemingly decrease the hight 
of the walls but increase the hominess 
of the room by giving it seemingly bet- 
ter proportions. 


COLOR SCHEMES 


OMETIMES the “ House” depart- 

ment wishes you could see the let- 

ters that come to it. A woman in 
the state of Washington may want a 
design for a fireplace. A man in Col- 
orado may want to stiffen some paint or 
know what kind of a paint brush to 
use. A man in New Hampshire may 
want to use cement for farm buildings. 
A household school may want to start a 
new course of study. There are ques- 
tions about heating systems and questions 
in plumbing, about colonial homes and 
stucco. A real estate company may want 
some suggestions about laying out its 
grounds, or a manufacturer about work- 
ingmen’s cottages. An engaged girl in 
Holland writes about the antiques she is 
collecting. A woman in distant East 


Prussia tells how she adapted one of 
our plans to her native style of archi- 
tecture. A Swedish woman who married 
an American missionary asks for color 
schemes and applique designs for the 
mission house in northern China. A doc- 
tor at a relief hospital in India, who is 
going to marry an English minister, 
wants suggestions about furnishing an 
English parsonage. 

A few weeks ago a neighbor a few 
blocks away called up the “ House” de- 
partment on the telephone. She had 
sample books of wallpaper, and would we 
please come over immediately. She 
wanted our suggestions and opinions be- 
fore the decorator returned. We receive 
many letters about color schemes for 
rooms, but hereafter we shall always feel 
sorry that we cannot pay a visit in per- 
son. As soon as you enter a front door, 
you can feel instinctively what decora- 
tion would be most fitting in a way that 
is often impossible from a descriptive 
letter. Color schemes depend, not only 
upon the rooms, but, like everything else, 
upon personality and individual prefer- 
ences. It is these personal preferences 
that it is difficult to surmise through 
descriptive letters. Our neighbor, for 
instance, had already made a selection 
that in reality solved the whole matter. 
She had set her heart upon a frieze for 
the dining room, a frieze of unusual 
excellence both in design and color. It 
Was a semi-conventionalized design of 
poppies in wistaria color and lilae with 
green leaves and a cream background. 
Some wistaria color turns steel gray by 
night, but this wistaria and lilac turned 
two shades of brown. The woodwork 
in the dining room was a dark brown and 
was used to give a panel effect. By 


filling in the plastered spaces with a 


plain brown paper, these panels get a 
wainseot look. The paper used was the 
same quality as the paper for the 
frieze. This is important in order that 
one paper may not cheapen the effect of 
the other. 

Having decided upon the color for the 
dining room, the color for the living 
room and reception hall were discussed. 
The hall had a northwest exposure, a 
dark beamed ceiling and dark woodwork, 
while the sunny living room had wood- 
work painted white. The house had 
large openings between the rooms, so 
that you could get a general view from 
almost any position. The best thing to 
do under the cireumstances was to use 
the same brown of the dining room pan- 
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els for the living room and a brown a 
few shades lighter for the hall. This 
lighter shade would in a measure equal- 
ize the values not only of the woodwork 
but of the light exposures. 

I almost lacked the courage to suggest 
this color scheme of simple browns. 
Many women will not consider a first 
floor, no matter how small nor how openly 
connected, as a single color problem. 
They want a different color in each room. 
Even if they do not distinctly desire it 
for themselves, they feel that it is fit- 
ting because other women want it so. 

Have you noticed how well a golden 
brown looks with white woodwork? I 
know a small, brown-shingled house. It 
has a small, quaint stoop at the front 
door, a bay window and a Germantown 
hood on the first floor. On the second 
floor there are two sash windows with 
dark shutters. It is all demurely brown 
but for the white. window sashes, and yet 
no house for blocks around has the same 
attraction for me. It is near enough to 
the sidewalk to afford glimpses of its 
brown and white living room. There 
is a gilded canary cage hanging in the 
bay window. There are old-fashioned 
gilded looking glasses and picture frames 
against the wall. There are brass jar- 
dinieres and brass eandlesticks, long 
white bookshelves and high-backed wicker 
chairs. It all looks so very much like 
home. 


TWO DIFFERENT KITCHENS 


CLEVER little story of two 

kitchens comes to “The House” 

from Ethel M. Coleman, and it is 
printed herewith as she writes, as a 
worthy contribution to the topie it eon- 
siders: 

“Every bride in Warden in the last 
two years has had a blue and white 
kitchen! Mine is going to be different.” 
Theodate Batchelder said it. What the 
Batchelder girls did was always likely to 
be different—just enough out of the 
ordinary to make their friends wonder- 
ingly envious. 

Theodate, who was devoted to the 
wsthetic side of domesticity, claimed that 
the kitchen should harmonize with the 
mistress, especially when that lady was 
to be the cook. 

She decided on a color scheme of 
brown, yellow and cream, as the room 
lay to the north. The Practical Mother 
called it the sunflower room, but the 
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Teasing Brother maintained that it sug- 
gested beautifully done omelets to him. 

The floor was covered with linoleum in 
an “oak flooring” pattern. The wood- 
work was cream enamel, the cream tint 
being repeated in the painted ceiling, 
while the walls were a soft light yellow, 
stenciled with a sunflower design in 
deeper yellow and brown. The same pat- 
tern decorated sash curtains of deep 
eream serim. 

Where the cream and yellow of the 
walls met, at about the hight of an or- 
dinary plate rail, a shelf was placed, with 
hooks underneath. Here Theodate set 
out her treasures of yellow and brown 
earthenware (she was devoted to easserole 
cookery) and some pieces of brass and 
copper, which helped to deceive one into 
thinking that the sun was shining. 

When brown gingham was mentioned, 
the Practical Mother asserted that noth- 
ing fades to such distressing dinginess, so 
the bride-to-be bought a few aprons of 
cheap brown linen, and more of creamy 
unbleached muslin. 

Theodate’s sister Asenath was married 
the next year. Dainty, brown-haired, 
rosy and blue eyed, she was one of those 
fortunate girls who ean wear any color. 
But her tastes and ways, as well as her 
name, seemed to have descended from her 
Quaker ancestors. Her kitchen was a 
sunny one, and the sisters agreed that it 
should be pale gray and white—white 
enamel for the woodwork, white cur- 
tains and a white dropped eeiling; pale 
gray for the walls, and linoleum of a 
somewhat darker gray in a mingled pat- 
tern. 

The particular touch for the walls con- 
sisted of a set of six panels (one wall 
was occupied by cupboards and windows), 
which were practically silhouettes in gray 
on white of a fat Cupid engaged in euli- 
nary enterprises. In the first, a big pot 
hung from a tripod; the second displayed 
a erane, with kettles. In the third, Cupid 
endeavored to pluck a turkey; in the 
fourth, he kneaded bread; in the fifth, 
he wrestled with a mixing bowl nearly as 
large as himself; while in the final design 
he had acquired a gas range and was 
carefully testing two hearts in a sauee- 
pan. 

All of Asenath’s enameled ware was 
gray and white, except that she had been 
presented with a few pieces of green 
ware. This went so well with the gray 
room, however, that it struck the eolor 
note for her aprons. And both kitchens 
certainly were “ different.” 
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An Art Potter and Her Home 


By Louise Shrimpton 


HE Robineau home is on 
a hill which overlooks 
Onondaga Lake and the 
ep city of Syracuse, N Y. 
In the distance lie fertile 
hills and valleys, their 
outlines softened and 
dimpled by the plough or else covered 
with forest growth. As the entire hill 
is owned by the Robineau family, no un- 
friendly buildings can interfere with its 
outlook. There are beautiful vistas to 
be seen from the 
windows of the 
house and _ pot- 
tery and from 
the large flower 
garden that is 
Mrs__ Robineau’s 
pride. A _ vege- 
table garden is 
on one of the 
slopes of the hill. 

House, pottery 
and gardeus 
compose a fitting 
environment for 
the artist potter, 
Mrs Adelaide 
Alsop - Robineau, 
and her home is 
a refutation of 
the theory that a 
woman who fol- 
lows a career of 
her own is there- 
by unfitted for 
domestie life. 


Harmonies of 
form and color, 
the direct out- 


growth of her art 
training and ex- 
perience, are 
found everywhere 
on the little hill. 
The house is 
homelike and 
cheerful, showing 
evidences: of ar- 
tistic skill and 
taste; the garden 
is a delight to its 
owners and their 
friends. Whether 


Mrs Adelaide Alsop-Robineau at ber potter's wheel 


engaged with her three children, working 
at her potter’s wheel or ordering the 
affairs of her household, Mrs Robineau 
is equally at ease, and is the same frank 
and charming personality, intensely alive 
to all the possibilities of her varied exist- 
ence, 

The hilltop home is not a lonely nor 
an isolated spot. Friends from Europe 
as well as from this country come to 
visit it, and distinguished artists and art 
erities have been entertained there. One 
of the art enter- 
prises visited by 
the Japanese 
commission dur- 
ing its recent in- 
spection of the 
arts and indus- 
tries of the 
United States was 
Mrs__ Robineau’s 
pottery, and the 
little orientals 
were much im- 
pressed with the 
tall American 
lady’s skill. The 
Keramic Studio, 
of which Mrs 
Robineau is edi- 
tor, is a means 
of communieation 
with the public 
and its influence 
is clearly seen in 
the reeent im- 
provement in art 
qualities of china 
decorated by 
American women. 


The porcelain 
made by Mrs 
Robineau is the 


only true porce- 
lain produced in 
this country. A 
good definition of 
the word is that 
given by  Pro- 
fessor Charles F. 
Binns of the New 
York State 
School of Ceram- 
ies, who says: 
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Mrs Robineau’s garden 


“The term porcelain has been often mis- 
applied; for instanee, in the expressions 
‘soft poreelain,’ ‘ semi-poreelain,’ ‘ opaque 
poreelain,’ and the like. Strictly speak- 
ing, the cerm should be confined to hard 
or grand feu porcelain, made after the 
Chinese manner, body and glaze being 
fired together at high temperature. 
China wares, such as Belleek and English 
bone china, are not porcelains, even though 
they are translucent. They receive the 
hard fire in the biseuit stage only and the 
glaze is added at a subse- 
quent and _ less_ severe 
burn.” 

There are few wares in 
existence, with the excep- 
tion of the Chinese, that 
answer to this description. 
Of the few, those made by 
the Sévres and Copen- 
hagen manufactories are 
the most noted. For the 
last twenty-five years 
chemists and art potters 
connected with these great 
manufactories have exper- 
imented with the making 
of hard poreelain and of 
colored glazes at high temperatures, reach- 
ing results that have revolutionized mod- 
ern ceramics. 

Mrs Robineau, during the past ten 
years, has followed with intense interest 


An eggshell porcelain lantern intri- 
cately carved 


the Frenelt and German experiments. 
Using American clays, she has made inde- 
pendent research as to their qualities and 
possibilities, adopting European formu- 
le, but with necessary modifications. 
The strenuous and exacting life of an art 
potter has been hers, with its disappoint- 
ments and tragedies (it is the easiest 
thing in the world to break a fifty-dollar 
cup just as it is ready for firing) and 
with its intoxicating triumphs and bewil- 
dering surprises. Through them all, she 
has been tenacious of her 
purpose to produce with 
American clays a_ true, 
hard poreelain, and to 
reproduce certain quali- 
ties of the famous old 
Chinese glazes as well as 
others of modern diseov- 
ery. The body that has 
been developed of Ameri- 
ean clays is quite different 
from the Sévres paste; it 
is tougher, and in certain 
ways more eapable of 
manipulation. The glazes 
are partly a development 
of those used in the 
French manufactory, but many of them 
are the results of Mrs Robineau’s per- 
sonal experiments. In her researches and 
work she has -been greatly aided by her 
husband, a Frenchman, M. Samuel E, 
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The Robineau house, showing the front entrance 


Robineau, a collector and appreciator of 
ceramics and formerly editor of Old 
China, a magazine that is an authority 
upon its subject. In the pottery, M Rob- 
ineau does the firing, and every piece 
of pottery is thrown on the wheel by Mrs 
Robineau. 

Of Puritan ancestry, Adelaide Alsop 
showed even in girlhood the indomitable 
courage and resourcefulness derived from 
her forebears. Born in New England, 
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she was_ taken 
West with her fam- 
ily and received a 
boarding school 
education, with the 
ordinary amount 
of instruction in 
chareoal drawing 
and painting, at a 
Western institu- 
tion. After her 
graduation she 
was presented with 
a china painting 
outfit beeause of 
her unusual faeil- 
ity in drawing, 
and with  text- 
books as guides 
began in a, super- 
ficial way what 
was to develop 
later into her life 
work. Her family meeting with reverses, 
she returned as a teacher of drawing to 
her former boarding sehool, taking upon 
herself the expenses of tuition for two 
younger sisters as well as her own sup- 
port. During a summer vacation she at- 
tended the summer school of William M. 
Chase and Rhoda Holmes Nichols at 
Shinneeock Hills, receiving at that time 
practically the only art instruction which 
she has ever had. 


The Robineau pottery and house, with rose garden between the two 
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In the summer of 1995 the young art- 
ist left her Western teaching and opened 
a studio in New York, where she taught 
china painting, sold her work and at the 
same time gave brilliant promise as a 
water colorist, exhibiting at the 
New York Waiter Color Society, 
where her work received favor- 
able comment. About four years 
after her arrival in New York 
Miss Alsop and M Robineau 
were married, and a little later 
the Keramic Studio was founded, 
with Mrs Robineau as one of 
the editors. Becoming con- 
vineed that the painting of por- 
celain over the glaze was tech- 
nically wrong, Mrs Robineau 
soon began the struggle with the 
art of pottery which she has 
ever since pursued. 


A vase with the 


In the seven years that have gone by 
since the establishment of her Syracuse 
home and pottery, Mrs Robineau has 
accomplished, through her individual ef- 
forts, work that is wondered at and 
esteemed by European experts 
as well as by American crities. 
Her pottery is exhibited and 
sold at Tiffany’s in New York 
and has been sought after by 
many museums. 

The technieal processes of art 
pottery have a peculiar charm, 
and throwing a vase on the 
wheel is a fascinating task as 
performed by Mrs_ Robineau. 
European potters sit below the 
level of the wheel. Finding her 
strength inadequate for this 
method, in whieh much lifting of 
the heavy elay is involved, Mrs 


In the year 1902 the Robineau wistaria motif Robineau contrived a seat above 


home was established on its hill- 

side at Syracuse. <A kiln was set up in 
the cellar. During this same year a series 
of articles was procured through M Rob- 
ineau’s influence from M Taxile Doat, the 
noted artist of the Sévres factories. 
These articles, translated from the French 
by M Robineau, were continued for some 
time in the Keramic Studio. They gave 
formule and technical information, in 
regard to pottery, that were of great 
value to Mrs Robineau, as well as to the 
readers of her magazine, of which she 
had before this become sole editor. 


her potter’s wheel, allowing her 
to manipulate the clay easily. Her wheel 
is run by electrie power. Otherwise it is 
like the ancient potter’s wheel, familiar 
from the times of Palissy. To watch Mrs 
Robineau first center the clay, holding it 
rigidly between her hands, while the wheel 
whirls beneath, then defily manipulate 
it between thumbs and fingers, raising it 
to a tall and slender vase, then suddenly 
making it low and broad, like an Indian 
bowl, and finally perhaps turning it again 
into a lump of common clay, gives an 
impression of an uneanny alliance with 


A group of porcelain, showing the largest and the smallest pieces ever made 
by Mrs Robineau 
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ART POTTER 


AND HER HOME 


the powers of nature that makes one 
readily understand the awe in which the 
potter’s art was formerly held. 

To use the flames as helpmates, dealing 
life or death to the art potter’s work, 
seems, when it is seen at close range, no 
less wonderful a process than the crea- 
tion of a jar upon the potter’s wheel. 
High-fire ceramics involve tremendous 
hazards. In one ease, out of a firing of 
eighteen pieces, seven came out perfect, 
though sometimes no more than ten per 
cent are absolutely spoiled. The body 
is fired first; the glaze in the second fir- 
ing. Often the firing of glazes has to be 
repeated several times. Kerosene oil is 
used as fuel. A system of cones, fusing 
in the kiln at a given temperature, helps 
in gauging the heat, and there is a 
pyrometer besides. 

The Robineau work is noted for its 
beautiful matt and erystalline glazes. 
Wonderful coloring is gained through 
the use of metallic oxides in the glazes. 
Coloring oxides which give the richest 
effects are said to be copper, manganese 
and cobalt. Colorless when put into the 
kiln, the glazes melt and flow over the 
vase, developing their brilliant tones only 
while flowing, at a high temperature. 
But, as M. Robineau says: “ They flow 
not only over the vase, but over its sup- 
porting column and bat; so that, at the 
opening of the kiln, vase, column and bat 


The living room and a glimpse of the dining room. The furniture 1s all made by hand 


are often found forming a solid mass, 
and they must be earefully ground apart 
from one another. Because of this, very 
great difficulties and losses occur in plac- 
ing and firing the ware; especially in the 
firing, which cannot be done with coal, 
since this fuel injures the colors. These 
difficulties are further inereased by the 
fact that the colored glazes are extremely 
sensitive to the atmospherie conditions of 
the kiln. Certain of them are developed 
only in a strictly oxidizing atmosphere, 
while others require a reducing or smoky 
fire. And again, the slightest error in 
handling the firing may ruin a glaze.” 
M. Robineau goes on, however, to say: 
“The very dangers and uncertainties of 
the Work are fascinating to the true art- 
ist potter.” 

The erystalline glazes with their bril- 
liant spotting and coloring are very beau- 
tiful. Mrs Robineau, however, regards 
with gres‘er pride her matt glazes, ex- 
traordinarily smooth to the toueh and 
soft and refined in coloring. In these 
glazes a peach blow equal in color to the 
old Chinese peach blow has been attained. 
A recent achievement is the ox blood, 
which nearly resembles the famous Chi- 
nese sang de beuf. Other successful 
glazes are matt browns, in tones ranging 
from a delightful old ixory to a deep 


brown, light and dark greens, blues of 


differing shades and intensities, and a 
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matt orange red and matt creamy white. 
The names give only a slight idea of the 
varying tones and colors of these glazes. 

Two glazes, modifications of erystal- 
line glazes, have been accidentally devel- 
oped by Mrs Robineau. One is a very 
delicate pink, the other an opalescent sea 
green. Both are copper glazes. On 
one or two specimens in which the copper 
glaze is used there are flashes of the three 
characteristic colors obtained by the use 
of copper: pink, green and _ turquoise 
blue. 

A combination of matt and erystalline 
glazes has been used in the decoration of 
bowls, the matt glazes being outside and 
the erystals inside. 

An eggshell poreelain has recently been 
developed as thin as the old Chinese egg- 
shell, delicately beautiful and intricately 
earved. The carving, a special feature 
of the Robineau work. is done with small 
files sharpened in ditferent ways. The 
lantern _ in our drawing is an 
example of this carved work. It is about 
twelve inches high, and glazed in tones 
of dull ivory and tan with small touches 
of green. It is the only one of its kind, 
but all the Robineau work is unique. It 
is not only undesirable, but practically 


impossible, to turn upon the wheel two 
pieces absolutely alike and then to glaze 
them in precisely the same manner. 
There are always differences. 

In our illustration showing a group 
of Mrs Robineau’s porcelains, the tallest 


vase has been fired but onee. If the see- 
ond firing for the glaze is passed through 
successfully it will be the tallest vase 
in the world thrown in one piece upon the 
wheel. In the Sévres and other Euro- 
pean potteries, the clay used is softer 
than the American clays and it is im- 
possible to throw a vase of this size in 
one piece. It would have to be thrown 
in two pieces, afterwards joined together. 
This vase measures sixteen and a quarter 
inches in hight without the stopper, and 
eighteen inches with it. In the group is 
also included the smallest vase ever made 
by Mrs Robineau. It is one and three- 
quarters inches high. One of her favorite 
jars is the tall one standing to the right 
of the center. It is a matt glaze of won- 
derful texture, satiny in its smoothness, 
and is in tones of plum color. 

While many of the vases, lamps and 
jars made in the pottery depend for or- 
nament upon their crystalline or matt 
glazes alone, upon others carved orna- 
ment of a conventional sort is used. 
Flowers, animals and insects serve as 


motifs, Tiny monkeys form the handles 
of one of the jars shown in our group. 
Conventionalized seaweed is upon an- 
other. On the urn, the shape of an 
antique Greek lamp, a night-moth pat- 
tern appears in relief. In these decora- 
tive features. treated always simply and 
structurally, an intimate acquaintance with 
nature is shown, as well as a mastery of 
conventional ornament. Often flower 
motifs from the garden are chosen. The 
wistaria with its graceful hanging blos- 
soms, is with Mrs Robineau, as with the 
Japanese, a favorite motif. In general 
effect and seope Mrs Robineau’s art, 
while it frequently shows traces of Jap- 
anese or Chinese influence, and while 
in the use of glazes it is a development 
of the Sévres movement, is .nevertheless 
distinctly individual. The artist has 
solved her problems in her own way, and 
the Robineau porcelain stands alone, a 
unique though unassuming product in 
the history of the potter’s art. 

The Robineau pottery has as its most 
prominent feature a high brick chimney. 
connected with the kilns in the basement. 
When a firing is going on, its progress, 
as indicated by melting cones, can be 
watched through peep holes in the fur- 
nace, and the flames which whirl in the 
kiln and give the wonderful varying 
effects to the pottery can actually be 
seen, with perhaps a glimpse of some tall 
jar. On the ground floor of the pottery 
is the studio. Here the throwing of the 
clay on the wheel and the subsequent 
earving processes are carried on. It is 
a large, light place, full of elay jars and 
pots in all stages of construction. Here 
a lovely three-year-old girl is often seen, 
engaged upon important art quests of 
her own, her cheeks, faintly tinged with 
potter’s clay, rivaling in texture and col- 
oring her mother’s finest glazes. 

There is a helper in the pottery, but 
the important work is all done by Mrs 
Robineau herself. In asmall room, parti- 
tioned off from the studio, is a collection 
of tiny jars, forming an index of all the 
different glazes made. “The jars are ar- 
ranged according to their color and are 
numbered, so that the receipt for making 
each glaze can be quickly found. This 
collection or glaze index is one of the 
most interesting things in the pottery, 
and clearly shows the variety and beauty 
of the Robineau glazes. The third story 
of the building has two rooms sometimes 
used as bedrooms. 

A fan-shaped rose garden lies between 
the pottery and the house. Around it is 
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a trellis made of the wire used in cement 
building construction. At intervals this 
original trellis, which comes in oblong 
shapes, has gateways or arched openings, 
with posts made of tree trunks with the 
bark left on. The climbing rosebushes 
are twined in and out through the wire. 
The roses in their grassy plot, many of 
them of rare varieties, have a beautiful 
effect throughout the season, avoiding the 
bare appearance which they sometimes 
present at times when they are not flower- 
ing. 

Mrs Robineau is greatly interested 
in’ the welfare and improvement of her 
garden, and contrives a constant sucees- 
sion of blooming plants, from the pale 
flowers of early spring to the gorgeous 
single dahlias and asters of late autumn. 
Seen against the hills, sometimes blue 
and distant with haze, sumetimes appear- 
ing only a stone’s throw away, the gar- 
den is always presenting new color ef- 
feets and disclosing new beauties. 

The house was designed by Catharine 
Budd, the New York arehitect, according 
to the terms of a girlish compact made 
when Miss Alsop and Miss Budd were 
studying with Chase at Shinneeock Hills. 
Picturesque in outside appearance, with 
high-pitched roof like some English cot- 
tage, it is roomy and comfortable within. 
Groups of windows are arranged at 
points of vantage from which to view 
the hills. The upper stories are shingled, 
the lower covered with wide clapboards. 
The window casings are painted white 
and shingles and clapboards are already 
gray with age. Vines grow around the 
windows and. upon the front porel, 
which is reached by a flight of steps 
leading from a graveled driveway that 
is bordered by stone walls. Flower jars 
of cement, made by M Robineau, are 
placed along the walls at intervals. In 
the early summer, the flower borders be- 
side the driveway flame with tulips. 
Near the house grow day lilies, snap- 
dragon and other ilowers. 

From the recessed porch one enters a 
square hall with coat closets at one side. 
The hall opens into a large living room. 
At one end is an aleove containing eup- 
boards built around a large desk, groups 
of windows and built-in bookeases. The 
fireplace, flanked on either side by built- 
in seats, has a hearth of tiles by Mrs 
Robineau in tones of light gray-green 
and brown set in dark-colored cement. 
The brick around the fire opening will 
soon be replaced by large and small tiles 
which Mrs Robineau is preparing for 


firing. On the large tiles is a design of 
wistaria blossoms and leaves. They will 
be glazed in tones that harmonize with 
those of the hearth. 

The woodwork of the room is chestnut, 
fumed and stained to a rich brown. The 
floors are of oak stained a somewhat 
darker brown. Paneled woodwork and 
built-in furniture have been added grad- 
ually to the room since the house was 
built. At one side is a row of built-in 
cabinets, containing examples of Mrs 
Robineau’s pottery. The furniture is 
mission in type and is handmade, having 
been built by a friend in exchange for 
Robineau pottery. A high shelf extends 
around the room with the exception of 
the aleove aid is filled with pottery, much 
of it Mrs Robineau’s work. The rugs are 
oriental, and the portieres are Batik work 
made by the Japanese. The room has a 
distinetly artistic quality and is cheerful 
and homelike, showing the oceupaney of 
children as well as of their elders. The 
dark effect given by the chestnut wood- 
work and fumed oak furniture is offset 
by the light which fills the room from the 
groups of windows on two sides. 

The dining room is reached through 
a wide doorway, and a glimpse of it is 
shown in the photograph of the living 
room. As in the living room, there is an 
aleove at one end, but in this ease it is 
raised a step above the rest of the room. 
A miniature stage is thus formed, 
planned by Mrs Robineau as a place for 
the children to have private theatricals 
when they grow a little older. A piano 
is in the aleove, and here Mrs Robineau, 
undisturbed by the children, can play 
for them while they danee in the dining 
room. The alcove is furnished by a Chi- 
nese table, and chairs, mementoes of Mrs 
Robineau’s studio days in New York. A 
large fireplace occupies one end of the 
room, which, with its rows of landseape 
windows, is unusually cheerful and at- 
tractive. The woodwork is chestnut, as is 
the woodwork throughout the house. The 
furniture is of oak. The high plate rail 
is filled with fine specimens of old Chinese 
and other ware. 

Oceupied with her children, working 
in her pottery, or busy in her beautiful 
garden, Adelaide Alsop-Robineau is lead- 
ing a well-rounded existence, showing 
what ean be accomplished through in- 
dividual and untiring effort in an art 
without sacrifice of the home interests 
and environment that are dear to every 
woman 
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‘*The Largest Village in the World;”’ Where a Family of Mod- 
erate Means Can Live with an Unusual Degree of Comfort 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


T IS always difficult to 

} analyze a city’s charm; 

4 we are apt to recall New 

York’s kaleidoseopie swirl 

of business and pleasure, 

Boston’s culture and _ his- 

torieal interest, Philadel- 

phia’s aristocratic repose; but every visi- 
tor’s first impression of Baltimore is one 
of hospitality. Whatever she may possess 
of the qualities that make other cities 
loved, in hospitality Baltimore stands 
supreme; even physical conditions con- 
tribute to such supremacy; the great rail- 
way lines run through the very heart of 
the city, and their stations are centrally 
loeated, the docks but a block or two from 
the busiest street, and the large hotels 
within easy walking distance of all, so 


that the visitor is taken at once to Bal- 
timore’s heart, whether by means of his 
own pedestrianism, by trolley ear, taxi- 
cab, or by one of the dilapidated hacks 
which still haunt the stations. 

The day is not so very long past when 
the city we were taught to know as the 
Monumental, might, appropriately and 
proudly, have claimed a different titl— 
The Largest Village in the World. Now, 
numbering about 600,000 souls, the larg- 
est city of the South, the leader in some 
of the great industries—cotton duck, 
straw hats, fertilizers, canning and others 
—the business section still seems remark- 
ably small; in parts, the streets of the 
wholesale district look strangely deserted, 
compared with the crowding and rush of 
such streets elsewhere. But the great fire 


> 


The rectory of “old St Paul's,” typical of the fine estates of the old regime in Baltimore 


The Walters art gallery. Baltimore, containing one of the best vrivate collecti of 


of February, 1904, performed the part 


of a colossal “ village improvement so- 
ciety,” widening and straightening the 
streets and replacing with modern build- 
ings the ancient structures that it razed; 
since then old Baltimore’s village-like 
placidity has been rapidly disappearing. 

Until within a comparatively few years, 
Baltimore’s principal financial, manufac- 
turing and mercantile interests were apt 
to be family concerns; a man confided his 
money to the eare of the banker whose 
daughters he danced with most frequently 
and intrusted the rest of his affairs to 
the lawyer who was nearest of kin to 
himself, largely regardless of ability; 
and this conservatism, as Baltimoreans 
rather proudly name it, affects all busi- 
ness life today. The typical Baltimorean 
is the possessor of a small inherited in- 
come, and is satisfied to augment it by 
a languid and unenthusiastie practice of 
one of the professions until it is of 
sufficient proportion to support his fam- 
ily in a way that Baltimore deems suf- 
ficient. It is doubtless owing to this 
tendency that the city has won its repu- 
tation of being an ideal home place, 
where the good things of life ean be had 
more cheaply than elsewhere; there are 


in the world 


so few millionaires, and so great a pre- 
ponderance of those of average income, 
that it is undoubtedly true that the fam- 
ily of moderate means ean live better in 
Baltimore than in any other of the larger 
cities. 

If it be true that the happiest lives are 
the uneventful ones, then surely is Bal- 
timore a paradise; even her houses show 
a pleasant sameness of cheerful red brick 
with white marble trimmings; street 
after street stretches away in a long 
vista of blocks of three-story _ brick 
houses, and countless “front steps” of 
glistening marble—spotless through the 
daily scouring in which the colored serv- 
ant rejoices. Every inch of those miles 
of white front steps is serubbed daily, 
and the hour for step serubbing reveals 
a curious phase of Baltimore life; for 
then the colored servants come forth with 
pail and brush and chamois, and for an 
hour or so, from house to house, and 
even from one side of the street to the 
other, their mellow voices call cheerily; 
it seems to be their substitute for after- 
noon tea! 

But, notwithstanding the long lines of 
brick and marble, nowhere softened by 
shade trees, there is plenty to break the 
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monotony. Every Ba'timo- 
rein must have some childish 
memory of Washington place 
and Mo wt Vernon place, the 
lovely shaft of the Washing- 
ton moniment—the first to 
be delicated to Washington 
by his countrymen—and the 
four blocks of squares radiat- 
ing from it at right angles; 
for every baby within walk- 
ing distance of the monument 
is taken there on_ bright 
mornings, and the splendid 
Baryé bronzes, the fountains 
and s‘atues and flowers of 
one of the most beautiful 
small parks in the world, 
become a part of the Balti- 
more child’s earliest impres- 
sions. Generation after gen- 
eration of babies play there, 
learn to love the monument 
and to watch for the flowers, 
and drop their pennies in the 
same tin cup of the same old 
woman in the same old shawl, 
whose tiny hand organ feebly grinds out 
the same tunes their mothers and uneles 
and aunts heard in their babyhood. It 
is about these four blocks of parking 
that some of the handsomest houses and 


The market houses are low, shed-like structures— Page 70 


churehes are built, while on one corner 
stands the Peabody Institute, and on 
another Mr Henry Walters has lately 
built the new home for his unexeelled col- 
lection of art treasures. The surrounding 


A bit of Roland Park, one of the most beautiful of Belt more’s suburbs, suggesting the amplitude and the 
rural charm of this village 
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houses are beautiful and interesting, per- 
haps rather more French than American 
in general aspect; while farther down 
Charles street they still retain something 
of earlicr Baltimore, although business 
windows are rapidly replacing their old 
panes of as delicate a violet as any that 
Beacon street ean boast. 

Indeed, there are many bits of Balti- 
more that would make a Bostonian feel 
at home; Eutaw place is a close rival 
of Commonwealth avenue, and no Amer- 
ican city ean show finer examples of 
colonial architecture than many of the 


houses on East Lexington, St Paul and- 


Calvert streets, while the rectory of old 
St Paul’s, standing on its own hill on 


winding Saratoga street, is a perfect 
example of beauty, seareely excelled by 
the Wyman homestead on Charles Street 
avenue, now the property of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and temporarily used as 
a preparatory school for boys 
It is, by the way, a far ery from the 
dignity of such street names as Franklin 
and Pleasant, Liberty and Fayette, to the 
absurdity of Charles street, Charles 
Street avenue, Charles Street Avenue 
boulevard and Charles Street Avenue 
Road Extended; yet Baltimoreans really 
and actually pronounce the latter when 
they wish to name the picturesque coun- 
try road that leads from the old toll gate 
at the end of the boulevard to ancient 
“Towsontown.” 


Baltimore abounds in lovely vistas ; here is one, in the fashionable Eutaw place 


Such ridiculous 
nomenclature, and 
the facet that the 
people _ tolerate, 
along the lines of 
the best patronized 
trolley routes and 
within a block or 
two of the finest 
residence streets, 
large and_ brilliant 
picture signs adver- 
tising $49 bargain 
funerals, green trad- 
ing stamps included, 
leads one to have 
some doubt of Bal- 
timore’s sense of 
humor! 

A large part of 
Baltimore’s charm 
doubtless lies in the 
almost primitive 
simplicity of some 
of her domestie ar- 
rangements. Cob- 
blestones still pave 
many of the streets, 
asphalt and its kin- 
dred pavings being 
comparatively unus- 
ual; and it has not 
been deemed in the 
least necessary to 
level the hilly pave- 
ments which Balti- 
more girls take with 
such splendid vigor 
on their walks up 
and down town— 
“taown,” they say, 
with their ecaptivat- 
ing Southern drawl. 
It is open to con- 
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jecture whether the people living on 
Pleasant and East Franklin streets were 
not built into their houses, furniture and 
all; for it seems impossible that a wagon 
of any sort could climb their rocky in- 
clines; such steeps, such cobblestones, 
have seldom been seen since Chaucer’s 
day, and surely are to be found nowhere 
else in America; even the street railways 
must go around them—but it is only 
lately that the people of Baltimore have 
needed to hurry, and a detour of a 
mile or so made no real difference! 
To get a good 


the ground upon which they build their 
houses. It is a most excellent plan—for 
the owners of the ground rents! 

But it is not only due to low rents 
that people in Baltimore ean live rather 
more cheaply than elsewhere; clothing, 
materials and making are decidedly 
cheaper than in cities farther north; 
provisions cost about the same, fruits 
and vegetables slightly less and meats the 
same, if bought from uptown market 
stores, decidedly less if bought in the 
large markets downtown. Of these there 


deal for the money 
seems easy enough 
in Baltimore, as 
compared with cities 
farther north and 
west. The average 
income of the well- 
to-do family is per- 
haps under three 
thousand dollars a 
year, and there are 
many families living 
well, very well, in- 
deed, eighteen 
hundred. Houses of 
ten or twelve rooms 
on good streets reut 
for $30 to $45 a 
month; there are 
probably not more 
than fifteen ortwenty 
blocks in the entire 
city where rents go 
higher than that. 
With the except‘on 
of the fashio able 
neighborhood extend- 
ing from the Wash- 
ingion mvouument 
north for five or six 
blocks, and from east 
to west four blocks, 
comparatively few 
houses are owned by 
the people living in 
them, and where 
they are owned they 
usually remain sub- 
ject to “ground 
rents,” the Balti- 
more plan following 
the English eustom 
of the ground being 
owned by a _ land- 
lord, and leased for 
long periods by peo- 
ple who mnst pay a 
yearly rental for 


The Barye lion, in Mt Vernon place, by Antoine Louis Barye, the sculptor 
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Druid Hill Park, Baltimore's great pleasure ground, a from the city 


are several, but Lexington Market is the 
largest and most characteristic. Lexing- 
ton street is a winding, narrow thorougli- 
fare, and until the fire drove the e¢ity’s 
business growth northward practically all 
of the finer retail shops were crowded into 


A bit of the old South i: the middle of Baltimore 


its four blocks from Charles to Eutaw 
streets; at Eutaw street it widens to per- 
haps three times its width below the hill, 
athe space from pavement to pavement 
for three blocks more being given over 
to the market. The market houses are 
low, shedlike structures, looking strangely 
foreign; and the three broad aisles within 
are erowded with stalls where meats and 
vegetables, sweet herbs and dairy prod- 
uets, matches, small findings and flowers 
are jumbled together in a fascinating 
mass. The eountry people who cannot 
find room under the shelter use their 
wagons as stalls, ranging them closely to- 
gether on the cobblestones outside the 
market houses; every countryman brings 
in flowers as part of his stock for sale, 
and the flower and fruit stands crowd 
up and down the side streets. 

To go to market on Tuesday and Fri- 
day mornings, and on Saturday after- 
noons, used to be something of a social 
function to the women of Baltimore, and 
people invariably wore their good clothes, 
being sure of meeting everyone they 
knew; on Saturday afternoons many of 
the pretty younger girls went to market 
just to walk through and meet their 
friends, perhaps purchasing a small bag 
of yellow taffy or a buneh of violets; 
even today market morning holds its 
place of definite importance, while on 
Christmas eve and the two days before 
Easter it becomes so much the fashion 
to go to market that it is almost impos- 
sible to walk through the crowd, and the 
best one can do is to move along with it. 
On Easter eve, especially, the flower dis- 
play on the corners of the market houses 
and up and down Eutaw street is well 
worth going far to see, and is quite the 
most charming thing the city has to show. 

Servants’ wages average from $2.50 
to $4.50 a week, and the results obtained 
vary with the price. Almost without ex- 
ception the servants are colored, and if 
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the Baltimore housewife is 
ealled upon to pay less than 
the housewife of the North 
or West, she is also called 
upon to do more of the 
work. In a very few of the 
old families there is still to 
be met the “old family 
servant,” but thoroughly 
trained servants are rare, 
the exception being among 
the older cooks, who are 
justly famous the country 
over. Even the colored 
girl who wanders from one 
family to another as maid 
of all work knows how to 
cook fairly well, and where 
she does not, the deficiency 
is invariably supplicd by 
some member of the family; 
for where a Northern girl 
is ignorant, the Baltimore 
girl is past-mistress. To be 
able to “do things” and to 
do them well has always 
been the hall mark of the 
“Southern lady,” and every 
girl in Baltimore measures 
herself by the “ Southern 
lady” standard. It is no 
mean one to follow, and it. 
implies that a girl must 
know how to cook at least 
all the dainties that the 
family has always been 
accustomed to; that she 
must be able to market eco- 
nomically and well; that 
she must dress herself ac- 
ceptably (and, being a Southerner, it 
goes without saying that she will dress 
herself becomingly!) on a sum _ which 
would often seem too insignificant to 
count, and of course, in order to do this, 
must be able to make many of her own 
garments, often to trim her own hats. 
Baltimore women are not, as a class, 
intellectual; they do not care to be; their 
ambitions are not trained in that direc- 
tion. There are many houses where 
hooks, aside from the most popular novel 
of the day, are unknown, and where 
newspapers, if read by the women at all, 
are searcely looked at beyond the col- 
umns of deaths and marriages in the 
morning “ Sun paper,’ the society items 
and the announcements of the various 
charity benefits which are always being 
given and are always well supported. 
There is a Woman’s College in Balti- 
more, admirably equipped, with women 


Corner of West Monument and Cathedral streets, a center of 


wealth and social distinction 


of world-wide reputation in research in 
some of its chairs; but it affects the in- 
tellectual life of the Baltimore woman 
not at all. To be sure, the free lectures 
on more or less popular subjects given 
during the winter in one of the halls 
of the Johns Hopkins University are 
always crowded, and there are perhaps 
half a dozen women’s elubs, notably the 
Arundel and the Woman’s Literary, 
which coneern themselves with “ liter- 
ary” subjects; but it takes more than 
these to affeet the average of a great city. 
The faet remains, and always will, that 
the Baltimore woman’s ambition is not 
to be intellectual, but to be able to keep 
her house well, to dress well and to make 
herself charming; she succeeds in doing 
all, not because her ambi-ion is the easier 
one, but beeause she has generations of 
training back of her, and because it is 
comparatively easy to do well what every 
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one of her acquaintance is doing well. 
If Baltimore tables are lavishly spread, 
the mistress of the house or her dauzh- 
ters make up for the cost by themselves 
doing much of the work of preparation 
and buying; and I think it is just this 
difference which makes living iz Balti- 
more seem cheaper than elsewhere. 

Entertaining is general, but except 
among the class which is the same the 
country over, it is, in Baltimore, more 
by the taking into the family life than 
by means of formal parties; the possible 
exceptions to this are the entertainment 
given for the débutante, the afternoon tea 
and the afternoon or evening card party; 
and at the latter the expensive prizes 
and elaborate repasts of other cities are 
by no means the proper thing; it is con- 
sidered better form to do things well and 
simply than to do them lavishly. Very 
young girls are of greater social impor- 
tance in Baltimore than in any other 
large city; the débutantes, who year after 
year form a class by themselves, are sel- 
dom over eighteen; and after their first 
introduction at the Monday and Tuesday 
Germans, as the larger dances are called, 
they become, during their first year out 
of school, the most important persons in 
tuwn, invited, feted and adored by the 
older bachelors who remain the perennial 
beaux. Even before their school days are 
ended the girls of sixteen or seventeen 
have their definite place in social life; 
it would seem rather a pity, were it not 
for the fact that the Baltimore girl is 
noted for carrying her bloom and vivacity 
much longer than her more staid North- 
ern cousins. 

Baltimore has few theaters, compared 
with the other large cities, and will sel- 
dom support a play longer than one 
week; but she prides herself upon being 
musical, and is particularly apprecia- 
tive of musical organizations from else- 
where. The excellent musie school and 
weekly concerts of the Peabody Insti- 
tute are doubtless largely responsible for 
the city’s musical training, although to 
love musie and all the arts is a Baltimore 
tradition. The Boston and Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestras give series of con- 
certs yearly, and for this winter at least 
there is to be a grand opera season of 
twenty performances, sung by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. There is 
seldom a winter during which there is not 
an art loan exhibition of note, and dur- 
ing the Lenten season Mr Walters opens 
his gallery for the benefit of a local 
charity. Tis collection of paintings and 


ceramies was famous even before his pur. 
chase of the Massarante collection in 
Rome a few years ago; now, in the 
beautiful setting of its new home on - 
Washington place, it is unexeelled in 
this country, and probably by any pri 
vate collection elsewhere; and there are 
several smaller private collections, notably 
Dr Reuling’s old masters, which in any 
other city than modest Baltimore would 
be widely known. 

What the Peabody Institute does for 
music, the Maryland Institute has long 
done for painting and seulpture; and 
since the fire the old Institute has been 
given the most beautiful building in the 
city as a home. These two schools of 
musie and art affect the life of the city 
far more than does the great university ; 
the Johns Hopkins might as well be in 
Towson or Annapolis, for ail the effeet 
it has upon Baltimore. Its postgraduate 
courses are of the same world-wide fame 
as its medical school and the great hos- 
Pital attached; Baltimore is always aware 
of the hospital and the doctors, but 
never, by any chance, of the tremendous 
results obtained by the research workers 
in the university itself. The university’s 
position, in unimpressive buildings seat- 
tered about in a somewl.at obscure part 
of the city, and the absence of dormi- 
tories, and consequently of the usual 
activities and manifestations of undererad- 
uate life, are doubtless partly respon- 
sible; it may be that when it is moved to 
its future home, the Wyman_ property 
on Charles Street avenue, it will make 
itself more felt. Indeed, the attitude of 
the general public of Baltimore toward 
intellectual life is curiously indifferent; 
it is fashionable—admirably fashionable 
—to support homes and hospitals; but 
it is left to the few to introduce public 
playgrounds and free lectures; and it is 
due to the endeavor of a small class, and 
by no means to general public opinion, 
that the publie school system is the ex- 
cellent one that it is. It is only within 
the past decade that the publie schools 
have risen to first rank; now they are 
Well taught and admirably managed, and 
the private schools for boys, and at least 
two for girls, take rank among the best 
of the country. 

The arousing of the public spirit of 
even a small class has a wonderful leav- 
ening influence, and the city’s civie pride 
arose from the ashes of the great fire; 
old Baltimore is passing. New factories 
have been built, and people ean no longer 
use their lace curtains for two years 
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without laundering; a new park and bou- 
levard system carries the driving far out 
into the country, instead of about old 
Druid Hill, which Baltimore has always 
claimed to be the most beautiful of nat- 
ural parks. Mrs Smith’s soapsuds and 
Mrs Brown’s bluing no longer flow mer- 
rily down all the streets in deep gutters 
on Monday mornings, excepting in a few 
belated neighborhoods, for engineering 
of which the city is justly proud has laid 
under her thirty-one square miles, with- 
out a disturbance of traffic, an adequate 
system of sewers; and people no longer 
know, as a matter of course, their next- 
door neighbors, for many are moving into 
the suburbs. Notwithstanding her hills, 
the city’s street-car service has always 
been of the best, and it is upon the trol- 
leys that the suburban dwellers entirely 
depend. 

Countryplace life has always been an 
important part of Baltimore’s social 
scheme; there are still many great estates 
quite near the city, such as Homewood 
(the Wyman property now given to 
Johns Hopkins), Clifton (now a city 
park), Montebello, Evergreen, Cylburn, 
Mondawmin, Hampton and many others; 
but now people are beginning-to live in 
suburban communities, of which the 
largest and most beautiful is Roland 
Park, lately connected with the city by 
one of the new boulevards. The Balti- 
more Country Club, with its two thou- 
sand members, its perfectly equipped 
club house and famous golf links, is the 
center of interest there; the surrounding 
park is carefully restricted, and was 
planned and until lately maintained by 
a wise and far-seeing company, which 
chose for its development one of the 
most beautiful parts of Baltimore county, 
on rolling hills above the city’s level, 
with almost perfect water and views of 
lovely country typical of central Mary- 
land’s best. The winding roads and bits 


of parking are due to the skill of the 


best of landscape gardeners; nothing has 
been left to chance in Roland Park, for 
it early became the home of architects 
and other professional men who have 
taken care to mark it with an individuality 
and a beauty which have served as mod- 
els the country over. Rents are naturally 
higher than in the city, and most of the 
beautiful homes are owned by the people 
who live in them; there are publie and 
private schools and churches, but except 
for one of each kind of necessary shop, 
kept in a row of artistic buildings sur- 
rounded by a tall hedge, business places 
are excluded. 

So, in one way and another, the city 
is changing; but it is to be hoped that 
some things will always remain as of old. 
New docks cannot alter the fact of the 
rich Chesapeake Bay being near at hand, 
nor keep the oddly shaped fruit and 
oyster “canoes” or “ pungies,” with 
their masts that unship and their almost 
lateen sails, from coming up to the very 
streets to unload their cargoes; no one 
would wish to dispense with the old street 
cries, the “Oy! Oy!” (Oysters!) the 
“ Fra-a-ai-sh Feesh!” the “Crab, crab, 
cra-a-abby!” with the sharp rise of in- 
flection on the last syllable; the delight- 
ful “ Debble—debble—debble—debbie— 
de-e-e-bble—crab!” the “ Anaranal— 
stra-a-aw-be-e-erries!” (the first word 
standing for Anne Arundel County, 
famous as a garden spot), and “ Water- 
millions! Yairs yer watermillions!” 
Every lover of “ Bal-a-mer” hopes that 
the day may be long in coming when the 
little old woman in the shawl no longer 
crouches, with her tin cup and tiny hand 
organ, on the steps near the fountain, 
when the blind and lame beggar no longer 
offers for sale his lead pencils on 
Lexington street, and when the _ po- 
licemen become too busy to walk a block 
or two out of their way to direct a 
stranger or to “hand a lady” to a 
car! 
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The International Museum of Cookery 


By Emmie Bencke 


HE Museum of Cookery and Gas- 

tronomy, erected by the Interna- 

tional Association of Cooks, at 
Frankfort on the Main, Germany, is a 
commanding structure of four stories, 
beautifully situated with a view over the 
river Main and the Sachsenhausen hills 
beyond. It cost $100,000. The associa- 
tion now counts seven thousand members, 
of every nationality. 

The ground floor of the museum is 
nearly or quite taken up with the big 
exhibition hall, except at the left, where 
there is a little room set apart for the 
library. The exhibition room is very 
nearly filled up with large glass cases, in 
which, on glass shelves, all the products 
of antique and modern cookery, from 
their very beginning, the materials from 
which they are derived, are shown in an 
elaborate and elegant manner. They 
show very plainly every detail of the 
work, to the very way of demonstrating 
with plaster hands how you should hold 
your fingers when sealing fish and dress- 
ing poultry. 

Among the treasures are a_ col- 
lection of cookery books, in historical 
order; menus of historic banquets at 
royal courts, town halls and big hotels 


of nearly every country in the world; 
the modern art of cookery, showing, by 
picture and model, how to work the raw 
material into the desired finished state; 
how the most important preserves and 
every kind of nourishment are manufac- 
tured; models of ideal kitehens in minia- 
ture; models and drawings of refrig- 
erators, ice chests, ventilation arrange- 
ments, machines for the household, 
stoves, utensils and so on; table arrange- 
ments. 

There are rooms where lectures, dem- 
onstrations and minor exhibitions are 
held. One room is set apart for cooks 
seeking situations, which are supplied 
free of charge. Another room is the 
private writing room for cooks, where 
they ean write their applications, for 
which they find advertisements in their 
own paper— Zeitung fiir Koche (Paper 
for Cooks) edited by Herr Banzer, di- 
rector of the museum. 

Serupulous cleanliness pervades the 
whole place. Every window in the house 
is hung with broad, unbleached linen 
curtains, which are handsomely embroid- 
ered and adorned in a pattern of dark 
green, four-leaved clover, the emblem of 


good luck. 
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Where Prices Are Low 
—and High 


The Problem of the Cost of Living as It Confronts 
Housekeepers in Many Sections of the United States 


a S THERE no eseape from 
the outrageously high 
prices of food and eloth- 
ing, and indeed nearly all 
the necessaries of life, 
which now prevail? Are 
there no favored spots 
where one ean still live reasonably—no 
oases which the blighting breath of ex- 
pense has not yet blasted? Are there no 
commodities which remain on a price 
level more endurable? Why are prices 
so high? 

The facts and figures printed this 
monih are the first fruits of a letter of 
inquiry sent to housekeepers and house- 
holders in sections of our continent 
widely separated. The questions pro- 
pounded concerned themselves with 
prices, as these bear upon the lives of 
families of the middle class, socially 
speaking—not of capitalists, nor of “ la- 
boring” men as this term is generally 
used, but of the salaried classes. The 
figures which follow were gathered with 
conscientious care and good judgment 
by working housekeepers who are in 
daily contact with the problem of making 
both ends meet. 

It is yet early to speak with assurance 
concerning the influence of the new tariff 
schedules on the family pocketbook. 
These pages will speak a little later, and 
with the voice of authority, upon the 
tariff phase of the home-maker’s prob- 
lem. An article of intense interest on 
“The Cost of Living and the Salaried 
Man,” by Frank Julian Warne, Ph D, of 
New York University, will appear next 
month. That article will answer some of 
the questions raised in this month’s sur- 
vey and discussion. Articles to follow, 
by distinguished authorities, will explain 
other phases of the great problem of 
prices, making clear some facts not gen- 
erally understood. 


Conclusions from Our Reports 


RIEFLY summarized, the facts as 
gathered by our correspondents tend 
to show: 

First, that the eost of living has in- 
creased rapidly in the last decade. 

Second, that, save in the protected 
trades, incomes of salaried men show no 
such proportionate increase. 

Third, that the cost of living is now 
perilously close to the average income of 
the middle or salaried class, which in- 
eludes clerks, bookkeepers and profes- 
sional men. 

Fourth, that upon this class falls the 
heaviest burden, inasmuch as the laboring 
class has not an increasingly high stand- 
ard of living to maintain and therefore 
feels the pressure less. 

Fifth, that there appears to be a vari- 
ation in prices of certain necessities of 
life out of all proportion to apparent 
conditions as governed by locality, ete. 

Sixth, that so far as thé actual cost 
of living is concerned, the returns rather 
favor the South, due to a material reduc- 
tion in the fuel bill and the clothing ae- 
count, because of the warmer climate. 

The relation of the expenditure to the 
income is of course the true measure of 
the cost of living. It appears, on the 
whole, that protected labor has less to 
complain of than unprotected labor and 
the class which ineludes professional 
men, bank clerks; in fact, all unorganized 
salaried men. 

In those sections where the negro is 
much in evidence there is a tendency to 
lower wages in the unskilled class. 
Against this is a certain inefficiency 
which must be considered. Thus in Bal- 
timore the whole tendency is to a low 
rate of wages, due to the fact that the 
negro is found in all trades, even as 
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clerks in the grocery stores. Paper- 
hangers and painters doing day work 
receive at least a dollar less than in New 
York and for piece work only 50 per 
cent of New York prices. A _ similar 
report comes from other Southern 
points. As previously pointed out, how- 
ever, the eost of living in Baltimore, is, 
in many respects, materially lower than 
in most other places. Fruit and vege- 
tables are very low all the year around, 
rentals are moderate and less is needed 
for fuel and clothing than in places 
farther north. 


Let’s Hear from Our Readers 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGA- 
ZINE would like to hear from any- 
body and everybody who have something 
to tell, or a question to ask. Write us 
freely your experiences and grievances. 
Does some particular commodity seem 
unwarrantably high in your community? 


Reports from 


If so, write and give us as many details 
as possible; good may come of the pub- 
licity. 

Is something really cheap? If so, tell 
our readers how the same blessing may 
be theirs. 

Facts and figures of the cost of living, 
questions concerning the dietary and all 
phases of the problem, will receive care- 
ful consideration. 

By the way: Dr Swartz’s article in 
this issue (Page 122) on “How Much 
Meat?” can be accepted as the latest word 
on this subject, coming, as it does, from 
a physiological chemist of Columbia 
University, and it points directly at some 
real, practical economies, the practice of 
which will not entail suffering or hard- 
ship. Supplementing it, in our February 
issue, will be a splendidly helpful article 
by Miss Anna Barrows of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on the best 
substitutes for meat and how to use them; 
and a list of helpful books, 


Housekeepers, 


the Country Over 


Rentals Vary Considerably 


OT more than one-fifth of the income 

should be apportioned for rent, ac- 
cording to the standards aecepted by the 
schools of domestie science. In actual 
practice, however, it has been found that 
a fourth of the income is a fairer esti- 
mate for the average family, and even 
this is placed as too low by our corres- 
pondents in many places. This is par- 
ticularly true of what we may term the 
middle class—the salaried man. A cer- 
tain standard of living must be main- 
tained, and by the force of social and 
economie conditions that standard is con- 
stantly being raised. On the other hand, 
there has not been a corresponding in- 
crease in salaries. 

The larger the city the more rapid 
the rise in real estate values. This in 
turn raises rents. Streets once desir- 
able as a place of residence for the sal- 
aried man become impossible either 
through the encroachment of business or 
a prohibitive rental. Thus the salaried 
man who must keep up appearances 
(and in very many eases the nature of 
his business demands this of him) is 
foreed to devote a constantly increasing 
proportion of his income to the housing 
of his family. It is the logical result of 


the law of demand and supply. A few 
years ago relief was found by resort to 
nearby suburbs. There, as in the cities, 
the rental rate has steadily increased, and 
the small salaried man has been driven 
farther and farther out, with a pro- 
portionately larger commuting rate, 
which, obviously, should be added to 
the rent. 

The rental rate in the larger cities of 
the country appears from our special 
correspondents to be fairly uniform. A 
seven-room house or apartment on a 
desirable residential street will rent for 
$25 to $35 in Omaha, Rochester, To- 
ledo, Bridgeport (Ct) and Washington 
(D C). In St Paul the rate is $30 to 
$40; St Louis, $30 to $35; Detroit, $30 
to $50; Hartford, Ct, $30 to $40; New- 
ark, N J, $30 to $40; Pittsburg, $30 to 
$40; Wichita, Kan, $25 to $50; Balti- 
more, $20 to $35; Kansas City, Mo, $20 
to $40; Spokane, Wash, $20 to $30; 
Elgin, Ill, $18 to $30; Akron, O, $18 to 
$25; Newport, R I, $18 to $25. 

The same righ rates prevail in the sub- 
urbs of New York—$25 to $50 in Port 
Washington, L I, $25 to $30 in Orange, 
N J, and $18 to $30 in Jamaica, L I. 
The suburbs of Boston report the same 
—$25 to $30 in Everett, $25 to $40 in 
Dorchester. 
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Our correspondents from the larger 
industrial centers repeatedly make the 
statement that it is almost or quite im- 
possible to apportion the cost of living 
on the basis of one-fourth the income 
for rent. 

In the smaller cities and country 
towns, however, the rent more nearly at- 
tains its prescribed level. There the man 
with a salary of $1,800 to $2,500 may 
live in the best residential section at a 
rental which makes this the easiest 
solved of all his problems in the cost of 
living. In most eases he has a house to 
himself and some land. True, often in 
the country the modern conveniences of 
the larger place are lacking, but are 
these not in part offset by the other ad- 
vantages? Again, are they absolutely 
essential to a high standard of living? 

The following figures of rentals in 
small cities and towns chosen at random 
in various parts of the country, and 
again taking the seven-room house as 
a basis, afford an .interesting compari- 
son with the rentals already quoted for 
the same class in the larger places: 
Peabody, Mass, $17 to $22; Bethel, Vt, 
$12 to $16; Belmont, N Y, $12; Con- 
cord, N H, $14 to $15; La Fargeville, 
N Y, $15; Geneva, N Y, $13 to $16; 
Clinton, Ia, $15 to $20; Middleville, 
Mich, $8 to $10; Columbus, Ind, $14 to 
$15; Austin, Minn, $15 to 20; Lebanon, 
Kan, $12; Cartersville, Ga, $15; Rich- 
lands, W Va, $17.50; Springdale, Ark, 
$10 to $12; Vienna, Va, $8 to $15; 
Chester, S C, $12.50 to $15. 

Local conditions, of course, tend to in- 
fluence the rental rate, so that some of 
the small cities are relatively high in 
rents. Thus, in the boom towns of the 
Northwest, rents are high, as in Great 
Falls, Mont, where $6.50 per room is 
the basis. But here salaries are said to 
be proportionately high. Ann Arbor, 
Mich, a college town, offers rents at $22 
to $25; Salem, Mass, $25; Houston, Tex, 
$30 to $40; while Grand Rapids, Mich, 
reports the low rate of $12 to $18. 

The laboring elass finds a more uni- 
form rental rate the country over, $9 to 
$15 in the larger cities and $6 to $12 
in small towns. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that these are not seven- 
room tenements, but in many cases, par- 
ticularly in the cities, three rooms with 
no modern conveniences whatever; and, 
often wofully in need of repair, must 
shelter a family of twice the size of the 
average family in the class previously 


considered. The laboring man is, there- 
fore, the greater sufferer from high 
rents, but for a different reason, being 
all too often the victim of the greed of 
landlords rather than of a natural cause. 

On the other hand, he ean hardly be 
said to have a standard of living to 
maintain. He is free from any social 
obligations and the manner of his hous- 
ing in no way affects his standing in 
that part of the business world of which 
he is a part. 

In her treatment of the laboring man, 
Detroit offers a pleasing contrast to most 
of our large cities. One of our investi- 
gators in the city by the lake writes: 
“There are miles of tiny frame cottages 
for laboring men in this city, and the 
demand for them is constantly greater 
than the supply. They are comfortable, 
and each has its own little yard and 
individuality, which is totally lacking in 
the brick blocks of such cities as New 
York and Philadelphia.” 


A Silver Lining to the Cloud 


F THERE is a silver lining anywhere 

in the cloud of high prices, it is in 
the matter of house furnishings. One 
of our correspondents writes: “One 
cost of living here which seems to be 
diminishing is home furnishings and 
decorations. Everything seems to be 
along simpler lines, so that people in 
moderate circumstances may furnish 
their homes nearly as well as their richer 
brothers, with good sound taste and 
judgment.” 

There is much truth in this statement. 
The quality of merehandise and work 
constantly rises, and with edueated 
taste on the part of the people comes the 
possibility of choicer, better things at 
lower cost. In the appearance of the 
home interior it is easier to maintain 
a standard than in any other phase of 
the problem. 


Fuel Prices Depend on Location 


[= NO single phase of the cost of liv- 
ing does location count for so much 
as in the matter of fuel, and its relation 
to the income. | In St Paul hard coal is 
$9 per ton and hard wood is $8 per 
cord. Heat must be maintained eight to 
nine months inthe year. In Gulfport, 
Miss, on the other hand, artificial heat 
is needed but a fraction of the time and 
fuel is comparatively cheap, wood, 
sawed and split, being but $6.40 per 
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cord. To the man on a salary of $1,500 
this difference in the cost of fuel might 
well be the difference between a pinch- 
ing struggle to make both ends meet and 
comparative luxury. 

Between these extremes is a range of 
prices dependent in some degree upon 
the distance from the souree of supply 
and upon the means of transportation, 

but varying less than might be ex- 
pected. Seranton, Pa, in the midst of 
; the coal fields, pays $3 to $4 per ton; 


Philadelphia, $4.50 to $6.75; Newark, 
N J, $4.75 to $6; Boston, $5.50 to $7.50; 
Fitchburg, Mass, $7 to $7.50; Concord, 
N H, $7; Salem, Mass, $7.25. 

Chieago, $7.50 to $8; Fort Wayne, 
j Ind, $7 to $8; Columbus, Ind, $7 for 
hard and $4 for soft; Manhattan, Kan, 
$11 to $12 for hard and $6.50 to $8.75 
for soft; Minneapolis, $8.25 to $9; Ala- 
meda, Cal, $12. 

St Louis, $7.50; Toledo, O, $6.30 to $8 
for hard coal and $3.50 to $4.50 for 
soft; Spokane, Wash, $18 for hard and 
$8.50 for soft; Baltimore, $5 to $7.50; 
Richlands, W Va, $4.50; Washington, 
D C, $7.25; Chester, S C, $5.25. 

The foregoing figures represent the 
range during the year from lowest to 
highest and the various sizes from pea 
to furnace. 

In the South wood is largely burned 
as fuel, as it is in some parts of the West. 
The range in prices is from $2.50 per 
cord in Conover, N C, to $13 to $16 
in Pasadena, Cal. In Grand Rapids, 
Mich, it is $2.75; Fort Wayne, Ind, 
$4.50; Clinton, Ia, $6 to $7; Minneapo- 
lis, $6 to $8.50; St Louis, $8; Washing- 
ton, D C, $10; Baltimore, $7.50; Phila- 
delphia, $12; Bridgeport, Ct, $10 to $12; 
Plainfield, N J, $16. 

In a few places natural gas at from 
25e to 32¢ per 1,000 solves the fuel 
problem. 


W onderfully Cheap Lighting 


ERE, again, geographical location 
is an important factor. Clearly, 
the farther South one dwells the less 
one’s lighting bill will be. The compar- 
atively small amount saved each day by 


considerable sum in the aggregate. 

In the natural gas regious 25¢ to 35¢ 
per 1,000 feet marks the range of cost 
to the consumer, but where artificial gas 
is the chief lighting fuel there is about 
the same variation as in the price of coal. 


the longer hours of daylight means a - 
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The following table will give an idea 
of this range: 

Chicago, 85e per 1,000 feet; Washing- 
ton, 90e; West Philadelphia, $1; Balti- 
more, $1; Minneapolis, $1; New York, 
80c; Rochester, 95¢; Omaha, $1.15; St 
Paul, $1.20; Great Falls, Mont, $1.75; 
Spokane, $1.75; Detroit, 90¢; Ann Arbor, 
$1; Concord, N H, $1.40; Detroit, 80c; 
Newark, N J, $1.10; Clinton, Ia, $1. 

In Austin, Minn, 300 to 700 families 
pay only the minimum rate of 75¢ per 
month for electric current through the 
summer and the average to the ordinary 
consumer during the winter months is 
but $1.50. The price is 8¢ per kilowatt, 
and there seems some basis for the belief 
of our correspondent there that this is 
the cheapest rate of any town or city 
where fuel is used to generate power. 
The plant is owned by the municipality 
and is said to be a paying investment. 

In Ann Arbor, Mich, electricity is 
12¥%ec per kilowatt until it has reached 
the “load” which the house is supposed 
to carry, when it is 4e additional. In 
Yonkers, N Y, it is 15e; in Concord, 
N H, 12e; in Detroit, 14¢ each for the 
first six kilowatt hours, and 1le for each 
succeeding kilowatt hour. 

Fitchburg, Mass, has the high rate of 
16e; Chester, S C, 11 2-3e; Fort Wayne, 
Ind, the low rate of 10c; In Newport, 
R I, electricity is reckoned as cheap 
as gas, 

Akron, O, has the high rate of 30¢; 
Toledo, O, 9c, with $1.11 the minimum 
and 10 per cent discount. 

New York charges 10c, and so do 
Seranton, Pa, Orange and Plainfield, 
N J; St Louis eharges 12'4c; Wichita, 
Kan, lle, with a minimum eharge of $1 
per month; Pasadena, Cal, 8c; Vineland, 
N J, 12e; West Philadelphia, 
Washington, 10c, with a minimum charge 
of $1; Minneapolis, 10e, with a minimum 
charge of $1; Spokane, 15e. 

These rates given are a fair average 
for the country at large, showing there 
is a very wide variation for the charge 
of electric power, local conditions prob- 
ably governing the price. Comparatively 
few of these plants are owned by the 
municipality, and where they are so 
owned the rate is always low. 

Kerosene for lighting also shows a 
great variation. In Concord, N H, it 
is 15¢ a gallon, and it is the same price 
in Clinton, Ia. In Germantown, Pa, it 
is 10c, while in Penn Yan, N Y, it is 13e. 
In Chester, S C, Fort Wayne, Ind, and 
Conover, N C, it is 15e. Spokane pays 
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the enormous rate of 30c, but this is 
in proportion with many other figures 
reported from that city. These prices 
fairly demonstrate the variation in price 
of kerosene oil without in any way show- 
ing the cause. 


Chickens, Eggs, Sirloin—W hew! 


C= inquiry into the cost of food sup- 
plies has developed some very in- 
teresting conditions. The testimony as 
a whole absolutely bears out the oft- 
repeated statement that the cost of living 
has advanced rapidly in the past decade. 
Families so located that they ean have 
a garden can materially reduce the nec- 
essary expenditure for food supplies. It 
is apparent also that those dwelling 
along the sea coast have available, in 
the various forms of fish, a large food 
supply which takes the place of meat for 
a fraction of the cost. 

Thus, one of our correspondents in 
Gulfport, Miss, writes: “ The cost of liv- 
ing here in common with other gulf 
places is very materially reduced by the 
great abundance of sea food, such as 
oysters, crabs and fish, all of which are 
cheap. Sweet potatoes, or yams, replace 
white potatoes, and almost every house 
is supplied from its own garden. There 
is also a very large saving in fuel and 
clothing because of the warm climate.” 

Like testimony regarding the lower 
cost of sea food comes from Bridgeport, 
Ct, loeated on Long Island Sound. An 
investigator there writes: “Much sea 
food is used here, and this materially 
reduces the cost of living for those who 
use it freely.” 

Certain staples, such as chicken, eggs, 
flour, potatoes, butter and sugar, appear 
to be uniformly high all over the country. 
Thus, the range of prices on chicken, 
according to season, the lowest and high- 
est being given, is from 25e to 35¢ per 
pound for broilers and 22e to 28e for 
roasters in New York, dewn to 12%e 
per pound in Richlands, W Va; 12™%e 
to 20e in Elgin, Ill; 22e to 35¢ in Wash- 
ington, D C; 15e to 25e in Vienna, Va; 
25e to 30e in Rochester; 22e to 25¢ in 
Baltimore; 15¢ to 35¢ in Omaha; 18e 
to 27e in St Paul; 25e to 40e in Great 
Falls, Mont; 10c to 16e in Springdale, 
Ark; 17%e to 25¢ in Manhattan, Kan; 
20e to 22e in Detroit; and 18¢ to 20e in 
Austin, Minn. Thus it appears that 
there is no given locality where chickens 
may uniformly be classed as a cheap 
food. There is a tendency toward lower 


prices in the South, particularly in small 
places, but the majority of our corres- 
pondents quote an average of above 20c 
for chicken. 

Eggs also show a high level of prices. 
A few years ago, in the season when 
eggs were lowest, they not infrequently 
reached as low a price as 12e to 1L5e, 
particularly if bought in the country. 
This level seems to be wholly a legend 
now, 15e to 25¢ being the lowest rate 
quoted for this season, and this in one 
place only, the town of Chester, S C, 
40e being quoted as the highest price 
there. Comparatively few other places 
quote below 20¢ as a minimum price. 

Baltimore quotes 18¢ to 40¢; Akron, 
O, 18e to 40e; Minneapolis, 17¢:to 40¢; 
Detroit, 18e to 38e; Ann Arbor, 18¢ to 
38c; Penn Yan, N Y, 18e to 36e. 

From these prices they range up to as 
high as 60e during late fall and winter, 
45e to 50e being the almost uniform quo- 
tation during the season of scarcity. The 
quotations asked for were for strictly 
fresh nearby eggs; cold storage eggs can, 
of course, be bought at lower prices, but 
these are not considered at all in this 
inquiry. 

In asking for prices of beef, sirloin 
and round were the specified cuts. It 
appears that localities differ in the nam- 
ing of the euts of meat, and what is 
known as porterhouse in one place will 
be called sirloin in another. It is, how- 
ever, assumed for the purpose of this 
inquiry that sirloin represents a uniform 
choice cut of beef, and on this assump- 
tion the prices quoted give an excellent 
idea of the variation in prices of this 
staple in various parts of the country. 
In the South beef seems to be uniformly 
lower than in the North, West or middle 
West. Whether this is native beef or 
Western beef does not always appear 
from our inquiry, but the assumption is 
that it is largely native. 

Cartersville, Ga, quotes sirloin 17'%4e, 
round 15¢e; Gulfport, Miss, sirloin and 
porterhouse 15¢ to 18e, round 12'%e; 
Baltimore, sirloin 18e to 25e, round l4e 
to 20ce; Chester, S C, sirloin, home 
raised, 15e, Western 22e¢, round, home 
raised, Western 1714e; Conover, 
N C, sirloin 18e to 22e, round 12¢ to 
l6e; Richlands, Va, sirloin 15¢e, round 
15e; Vienna, Va, sirloin 18e, round 15e; 
Springdale, Ark, sirloin 12%e, round 
12%e. 

Against these prices in the South, con- 
sider the prices in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and the New England states: 
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Orange, N J, sirloin 20¢ to 28¢, round 
20e to 22c; Plainfield, N J, sirloin 22c¢ 
to 26c, round 22¢ to 24e; New York 
city, sirloin 18¢ to 24e, round 18¢ to 
22e; Philadelphia, sirloin 25¢ to 30¢, 
round 20¢ to 25e; Concord, N H, sirloin 
20e to 25¢e, round 20¢ to 25¢; Fiteh- 
burg, Mass, sirloin 28e to 30e, round 20¢; 
Hartford, Ct, sirloin 18¢ to 25e, 
round 18¢ to 20e; Pittsburg, Pa, sirloin 
30e to 35e, round 15¢ to 20c; Salem, 
Mass, and Peabody, Mass, sirloin 18¢ to 
35e, round 18¢ to 25e. 

In a few eases these quotations from 
the smaller towns give home grown beef 
at prices more nearly approaching those 
quoted in the South. The other prices 
are for Western beef. 

Moving westward toward the great 
beef centers there is not the lower price 
that one would anticipate. Toledo quotes 
to 24¢ for sirloin, 16¢ to for 
round; Detroit, sirloin 20¢ to 25e, round 
12'%e to 18e; Ann Arbor, Mich, sirloin 
16e to 20ce, round 12¢ to 15e; Fort 
Wayne, Ind, sirloin to 22e¢, round 
15¢ to 17c; Grand Rapids, Mich, sirloin 
14e to 17¢, round 10¢ to 15e; Wichita, 
Kan, 18¢ to 20¢ for sirloin, round 15¢ 
to 18e. 


Meat Prices at the Stock Yards 


[He prices around the big stock yards 
are of interest: Kansas City, sir- 
loin 15¢ to 20e, round 12%e to 17%e; 
Omaha, sirloin 15¢ to 20c, round 10e to 
15e; St Louis, 18e to 25e for sirloin, 15¢ 
to 17\%4e for round; Chicago, sirloin 22e, 
round 16e. Lebanon, Kan, quotes round 
and sirloin at the same price; namely, 
l6e. Clinton, O, sirloin 12%e to 18e, 
round 10¢ to 15¢e; Elgin, Ill, 16e to 18¢ 
for sirloin, 14e for round. On the Pa- 
cifie coast Pasadena quotes the ecompara- 
tively low price of sirloin 15¢ to 20¢, 
round 124%e to 15e. Alameda, Cal, sir- 
loin 15¢e, round 12'%e. 


Good Milk Comes High 


ILK becomes a serious factor in the 
expense account in many of our 
larger cities, both East and West. The 
battle for a pure article is being waged so 
fiercely in certain sections that a com- 
parison of the prices of milk the country 
over is not altogether satisfactory, in many 
places the product having to comply with 
rigid regulations, while in others it is 
the straight farm product brought in 


without regard to enforced sanitary reg- 
ulations. 

Pasadena, Cal, pays 10e for pasteur- 
ized milk. Omaha 8e for pasteurized and 
7%4e for that not pasteurized. Washing- 
ton, D C, 8e to 15¢ for milk of various 
grades; Elgin, Ill, 64c to 7e for bottled 
milk; Baltimore, 9c; Kansas City, 10e 
to 12%4c; Toledo 6¢ to Minneapolis, 
7e for pasteurized. 

New York, 8¢ for ordinary, 15¢ for 
guaranteed and 15¢ to 20c¢ for the prod- 
uet of special dairies; Philadelphia, 8e 
for standard, 10¢ for special, 12¢ for 
certified; Detroit, 1244¢ to 15e¢ for best, 
with inferior grade at 8¢ to 9c; German- 
town, Pa, Se for standard, 12¢ for 
bottled; Fitchburg, Mass, 7e to 10c; 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 8e. 

Hartford, Ct, 8¢ to 12¢ bottled; 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 7e; Pittsburg, 8¢ 
to 12c; Richlands, W Va, Conover, 
N C, 5e; Chieago, 7e to 8¢; Rochester, 
N Y, 10e for certified; Baltimore, un- 
bottled 7e to 8e, bottled 9¢; St Paul, 86; 
Columbus, Ind, 9c: Jamaica, N Y, 7e 
to 12c; Newburgh N Y, 7e, certified 12¢. 

Butter shows a uniform high price the 
country over. Few quotations are below 
27e¢ at the lowest, and many go up to 50¢ 
at the highest for the best creamery but- 
ter. Potatoes show a variation chiefly 
in the ability of farmers to reach the 
consumer direct. Prices range from 70¢ 
to $1.50 a bushel, according to season, 
with faney prices for new potatoes just 
on the market. 


Why Does Ice Vary So Much ? 


[c= is an important item of expense, 
particularly in the warm parts of the 
country where food spoils rapidly on ex- 
posure. Why there should be such a 
wide range in prices is not brovght out 
in the inquiry. Houston, Tex, supplies 
artificial ice at 25¢ a hundred, and 
Springfield, Mass, offers the artificial 
product at 40¢e a hundred, an unaccount- 
able difference. Undoubtedly monopoly 
maintains the high level in many places. 
Newark, N J, pays 50e to 70¢; Bridge- 
port, Ct, 50e; Baltimore, 40e to 50c; 
Philadelphia, 40e to 75e; Yonkers, N Y, 
50¢; Detroit, 50e; Ann Arbor, Mich, $2 
per 500 pounds of artificial ice; Penn 
Yan, N Y, 30c; Chester, S C, Fitch- 
burg, Mass, 25c. 

Fort Wayne, Ind, 25e; Hartford, Ct, 
60ce; Alameda, Cal, $1; Austin, Minn, 
25¢ to 30c; Salem, Mass, 25¢. 
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The tortoise took fifteen days to go up the avenue.— Page 82 


Blondine 


Translated from the French of Mme la Comtesse de Segur 
by Rachael H. Stannard 


Drawings by F. Strothmann 


Chapter IX—The Tortoise 


» NE day when Blondine was 
sitting at the door of her 
hut, thinking sadly of her 
friends and of her father, 
she saw before her an 
immense Tortoise. “ Blon- 
dine,” said the Tortoise, 
in a queer, husky voice, “ Blondine, if 
you will give yourself into my care, I 
will take you out of the forest.” 

And why, Mrs Tortoise, should I 
wish to get out of the forest? It was 
‘ere that I caused the death of my 
friends, and it is here that I wish to die.” 

“Are you very sure they are dead, 
Blondine?” 

“What! Is it possible? But no, I saw 
their chateau in ruins; the Parrot and the 
Toad told me that they were no more. 
You are kind and want to make me feel 
better, but I cannot hope ever to see them 
again. If they were living, would they 


have left me alone, to believe that I had 
caused their death?” 

“But perhaps they are obliged to leave 
you, Blondine; perhaps they are in the 


power of some magician who is greater 
than they. You know, Blondine, that re- 
pentance atones for many a fault.” 

“Oh, Mrs Tortoise, if they really are 
still living, and if you can give me news 
of them, tell me that I have not their 
death to blame myself for, tell me that 
some day I shall see them again. There 
is no punishment I would not cheerfully 
suffer in order to win that happiness.” 

“Blondine, I am not allowed to tell 
you what has become of your friends; 
but if you have courage to get on my back 
and stay there for six months, without 
asking me a question until the end of 
our journey, I will take you to the place 
where everything will be explained to 
you.” 

“T promise everything you ask, Mrs 
Tortoise, if only I ean find out what has 
hecome of my beloved friends.” 

“But think, Blondine; not to get off 
my back or say a word to me for six 
months. When we have once started, if 
you have not perseverance enough to get 
to the end, you will remain forever in 
the power of the enchanter the Parrot and 
his sister the Rose, and I cannot even 
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go on doing the little things for you 
that have kept you alive during the last 
six weeks.” 

“Let us start, Mrs Tortoise; let us 
start at once. I would rather die of a 
weary and tiresome life on your back 
than of my sorrowful and anxious life 
here. Sinee your words have brought 
hope to my heart again, I feel brave 
enough to undertake a much harder 
journey then that you speak of.” 

“Let it be as you wish, Blondine; get 
on my back and do not fear hunger or 
thirst, or sleepiness, or any accident dur- 
ing our long journey; as long as it lasts 
you will not be troubled by any of these.” 

Blondine got upon the Tortoise’s back. 

“ Now, silence,” said the latter: “ Not 
a word till we get there and till I speak to 
you first.” 


Chapter X—The Journey and Arrival 


Blondine’s ride lasted six months, as 
the Tortoise had said; it was three months 
before she was out of the forest; she 
then found herself in an arid plain which 
it took six weeks to cross. After that she 
could see a chateau which reminded her 
of the one where she had lived with the 
White Deer and the White Cat. 

It was a whole month before they 
reached the entrance to the chateau, and 
Blondine was burning with impatience. 
Was it there that she would find out what 
had become of her friends? She did 
not dare ask, in spite of the impatience 
and curiosity whieh she felt. If she could 
only get off the Tortoise’s back, she could 
walk to the chateau in ten minutes; but 
the Tortoise still kept on, and Blondine 
remembered that she had been forbidden 
to get down or to say a single word, She 
tried to wait patiently, but the Tortoise 
seemed to go more and more slowly in- 
stead of faster. She took fifteen days— 
and they seemed to Blondine fifteen cen- 
turies—to go up the avenue. Blondine 
did not take her eyes off the castle gate. 
The castle itself appeared deserted. No 
one was seen and no noise was heard 
there. Finally, after one hundred and 
eighty days of travel, the . Tortoise 
stopped and said to Blondine, “ Now, 
Blondine, get down. You have earned, 
by your bravery and obedience, the re- 
ward which I promised you. Enter the 
little gate which is before you, and ask 
the first person you see to take you to the 
Fairy Bountiful. It is she who will tell 
you about the fate of your friends.” 

Blondine jumped lightly to the ground. 


She was afraid she would be stiff from 
sitting so long, but she felt as light as 
in the times when she lived happily with 
the White Deer and the White Cat, when 
she used to run about for hours at a time, 
picking flowers and ehasing butterflies. 
After thanking the Tortoise heartily, she 
hurried to open the gate, and found her- 
self before a young person, dressed in 
white, who asked, in a sweet voice, what 
she wished to see. 

“T would like to see the Fairy Bounti- 
ful,” answered Blondine. “ Tell her, if 
you please, that the Princess Blondine 
begs her to receive her at once.” 

“Follow me, Princess,” answered the 
young girl. 

Blondine followed her, trembling. She 
passed through several beautiful rooms, 
meeting several young persons dressed 
like the one who was conduciing her, and 
who all looked as if they knew her. 
Finally, she was shown into a drawing 
room exactly like the one belonging to the 
White Deer, in the Forest of Lilaes. 

This resemblance brought back such a 
rush of sad thoughts to Blondine, that 
she did not notice that her attendant 
left her. She stood and gazed sorrow- 
fully around the room. There seemed to 
be only one piece of furniture which had 
not belonged to the White Deer, and 
that was an exquisitely carved cabinet of 
gold and ivory. Blondine felt herself 
drawn to this cabinet, she could not have 
told how, and she stood and looked with- 
out being able to take her eyes from it, 
when a door opened. A beautiful lady, 
richly dressed, entered and approached 
Blondine. 

“What do you want with me, dear 
child?” she said, in a sweet caressing 
voice. 

“Oh, madam!” exclaimed Blondine, 
throwing herself at the lady’s feet, “I 
heard that you could tell me about my 
dear friends, the White Deer and the 
White Cat. You must know, madam, 
how I lost them by my own foolish and 
bad behavior. I thought they were dead, 
and my heart was broken; but the Tor- 
toise who brought me here gave me some 
hope of meeting them again some day. 
Tell me, madam, oh, tell me, if they are 
living, and what I may do to earn the 
right to see them again.” 

“Blondine,” said the Fairy Bountiful, 
sadly, “ you shall be told what has become 
of your friends; but whatever you see, 
do not lose hope or courage.” 

As she said these words, she raised the 
trembling Blondine and led her to the 
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The chariot was drawn by four swans of dazzling whiteness—Page 84 
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cabinet which she had already been look- 
ing at. 

“Here, Blondine, is the key to this 
cabinet. Open it yourself, and be brave.” 
And she handed Blowdine a little golden 
key. 

Blondine opened the cabinet with a 
trembling hand. What was her despair 
when she saw within it the skins of the 
White Deer and the White Cat, hung 
upon hooks of diamonds! At this terrible 
sight, the unhappy child gave a heart- 
rending ery, and fell fainting into the 
Fairy’s arms. 

The door opened again, and a handsome 
young prince burst in, erying, “ Oh, 
Mother, this is too much for our darling 
Blondine.” 

“ Alas! my son, my heart bleeds for 
her; but you know this one last punish- 
ment was necessary in order to set her 
free forever from the eruel genius of the 
Forest. of Lilaes.” 

As she said these words, she touched 
Blondine with her wand. Blondine came 
to herself at onee, and said, sobbing, 
“Let me die; my life is hateful to me. 
There is no more hope or happiness for 
poor Blondine. My friends, my darling 
friends, I shall soon be with you again.” 

“ Blondine, dearest Blondine,” said the 
Fairy, wrapping her arms about her, 
“vour friends are living and love you; 
I am the White Deer and this is my son, 
whom you knew as the White Cat. The 
wicked genie of the Forest of Lilaes had 
some advantage over us for a time, and 
had changed us to those shapes in which 
you knew us. We were never to be 
changed back again unless you picked the 
Rose, which I was keeping captive because 
I knew it to be your evil genius. I had 
placed it as far as possible from my 
palace in order to keep it out of your 
sight. I knew what trouble would come 
upon you if you delivered your evil 
genius from its prison, and heaven knows 
that my son and I would gladly have 
remained the White Deer and the White 
Cat to save you the eruel suffering you 
have had to go through. The Parrot 
managed to get at you in spite of all 
our eare, and you know the rest, dear 
child; only, you eannot know how we 
have grieved over your loneliness and 
your sorrows.” 

Blondine kissed the Fairy again and 
again. She thanked her and her son 
gratefully, and asked them a thousand 
questions. 

“ What has become of the gazelles that 
used to wait upon us?” 


“You saw them, dear; they are the 
young persons you met as you came in 
here. They were changed at the same 
time we were.” 

“And the good eow that brought me 
milk every day?” 

“We persuaded the Queen of the 
Fairies to send you that small comfort; 
the kind words of the Raven came from 
us, too.” 

“Then it was you, madam, who sent 
the Tortoise, too?” 

“Yes, Blondine. The Queen of the 
Fairies, touched by your sorrow, took 
away all power which the genie of the 
forest had over you, and allowed only 
two more punishments; the long, tiresome 
journey and the disappointment of believ- 
ing us dead after all. I begged and 
pleaded with the Queen of the Fairies to 
spare you at least that last affliction, but 
she would not relent.” 

Blondine was never tired of listening 
to her friends, of looking at them and 
caressing them. They were doubly dear 
to her after she had lost them in such a 
terrible way and thought she was never 
to see them again. Then she thought 
of her father, and the Prince guessed 
her desire and spoke of it to his 
mother. 

“Prepare yourself to meet your father, 
Blondine; I have let him know and he 
is expecting you.” 

In the same moment, Blondine found 
herself in a chariot of gold and pearls. 
On her right was the Fairy, and at her 
feet sat the Prince, looking up at her 
with love and joy in his eyes. The char- 
iot was drawn by four swans of dazzling 
whiteness, which flew so fast that it took 
them only five minutes to reach the palace 
of King Benin. 

The whole court was assembled to await 
the arrival of the Princess Blondine. As 
soon as they beheld the chariot, there 
went up such a shout of rejoicing that it 
frightened the swans, and they came near 
losing their wits and going the wrong 
way. The Prince, who was driving, con- 
trolled them so skillfully that all went 


well, and the chariot landed at the foot 


of the great staircase. 

King Benin rushed towards Blondine, 
who sprang out and threw herself into 
his arms. They stood so a long while, 


and everyone around them wept, but their 
tears were tears of joy. 

When the King could collect himself a 
little, he kissed the hand of the kind 
Fairy, who was giving him back his 
daughter after taking care of her for so 
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long. He then greeted the Prince, with 
whom he was delighted. 

There was a whole week of feasting 
and merrymaking in honor of Blondine’s 
return. At the end of that time, the 
Fairy wished to return home, but the 
Prince and Blondine were so unwilling to 
be separated, that the King agreed with the 
Fairy that they should all remain together. 
The King married the Fairy and Blondine 
married the Prince, who was always her 
loving companion of the Lilae Forest. 


Brunette, who had now grown gentle 
and good, came often to see Blon- 
dine. Prince Violent, her husband, be- 
came more gentle as Brunette became 
better, and they were quite happy to- 
gether. 

As for Blondine, she never had a 
moment’s trouble again, and as time went 
on she had daughters who grew to be like 
her, and sons who were like their father. 
Everyone loved them, and everyone in 
their kingdom was happy. 


(The end) 


Who will give a nice boy a nice ride 
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How to Make a Trolley Car 


By Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


All rights reserved} 


OLLY!” ealled Donald, leaning 

over the banisters, “I’ve a jolly 

good idea this morning and I 
want you to help me.” Polly had been 
romping with her two fuzzy little kit- 
tens in the lower hall, but she promptly 
deserted them and mounted the stairs on 
a run. 

“What is it?” she cried, appearing at 
the Kraft Shop door before Donald had 
reached his seat at the table. 

“ What do you think of making a little 
trolley car?” he replied. 

“One that will go on a real trolley 
wire? I think that will be just loads of 
fun. How long can we have the line?” 

“As long as we like, but I will use 
linen thread instead of wire; it is easier 
to manage.” 

“And we will use spools for wheels, 
of course, and bristolboard for the ear,” 
said Polly. 

“ Yes, and I am going to make as much 
of the car in one piece as I can.” 


“Then I don’t see what I can do,” 
Polly objected. 

“Oh, there will have to be some sep- 
arate parts,” Donald hastened to say. 
“You can make the little top roof and 
the trolley pole, and you ean get the 
spools and thread and two little sticks for 
axles. That will be a big help. Now look 
at my pattern; you see, I’ve worked it 
down until it fits into an oblong, fourteen 
inches long and seven and one-half inches 
wide. This takes in the main part of 
the ear, but not the platforms.” (Fig- 
ure 1.) 

From G to G, Figure 1, is the upper 
line of Donald’s oblong, and it measures 
just fourteen inches. From H to H is the 
bottom line, and that measures fourteen 
inches. The side lines from G to H are 
seven and one-half inches long. 

Two and one-quarter inches below the 
line G G and two and one-quarter inches 
above the line HH Donald had drawn 
the lines I I and J J, and three inches 
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from the line G H at the 
left hand and three inches 
from the line G H at the 
right hand he had drawn 
the lines K K and L L. 
“That looks like the 


_3inches 


Le 


game tit tat toe, three in a 4 
row,” said Polly. 

“So it does,” laughed 
Donald, “but these lines 


Boor 


Side 


24 mehes 


inside the oblong give me 

the two sides, the two ends 

and the top of the ear.” 
“Good deal like a box, 


inches 


isn’t it?” Polly suggested. r 
“Yes, something like a 
box. A real ear is like a 


Sr.ae Door 


2%4inche| 3inches 


box, you know. Now, I am 
going to earry these two 


Plalyorm 


lines [GH and KK, Fig- 2 
ure 1] down four inches. J} 
That will give me a plat- g 


form and the upright front 


o2 


of the platform—I don’t 


suppose it is ealled a dash- said 
board. This makes the 
platform,” he continued, 
drawing the line MM one 
and one-quarter inches below the line 
H H, “and this the front,’ drawing the 
line OO at the boitom.: “I must eut off 
part of the front to make it just the 
hight of the sides of the ear.” Then he 
drew the line N N two and one-quarter 
inches below MM. “ And this space be- 
tween the two lower lines [N N and 0 0] 
is for the projection which will fasten 
the front of the platform to the roof.” 

“Where will you put the other plat- 
form?” Polly inquired. 

“ At the upper right-hand corner,” said 
Donald. Then he extended the lines L L 


and G H up four inches and divided this 
upper extension with the cross lines M M, 
NWN and OO just as he had divided the 
lower extension. 

“Ycu haven’t made a place for the 
said Polly. 
right,” 


wheels,” 


“ You’re said Donald, “I 


inches: 


inches 


Donald began his car with an oblong and two extensions 


haven’t. Well, we will put them here,” 
and Donald drew a line from K to L 
(Figure 1), half an inch above the line 
GG, and ‘another line from K to L, half 
an inch below the line H H. At either 
end, in the space between the two upper 
and the two lower lines, he drew the axle 
guards marked F, making them one and 
one-half inches wide at the top and half 
an inch wide at the bottom. 

“This is the place for the doors,” Don- 
ald said, indicating the spaces at either 
end of the two sides of the ear, “ and be- 
tween them will be the roof that is to ex- 
tend over the platform, but I shall eut 
off one inch at each end of the roof.” 
Then he drew the lines PP. “ And I will 
curve the edge this way.” 

The left end of the roof in Figure 1 
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Patterns for trolley pole and bolt 


The little top roof Polly made 


shows how Donald drew his 
eurved line. He divided the 
door spaces exactly in half by 
drawing an upright line directly 
through the middle. Then he 


drew in the upper and lower 
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panels, (As is shown in Figure 2.) Zinches ¥| D 
“ The top part of the door is glass, you ee ™ 
know,” he said. 7 
On the door at the upper left-hand os H 
corner (Figure 2) he made the eatch B 
and on the middle line of the lower door ag 
3 
h ° $ 
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Roos 
Cc GBinches 2ine 
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JH 
3 Platsorm 2 Vamches 
Sas inches wide. Draw an obl tl 
inches wide. raw an oblong exactly 
x geen. tie that size, you know, for the top. I want 
Fi a er it to stand up half an ineh above the ear, 
z Cut tate so you must add half an inch at each 
. side and each end, with bendovers and 
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The plan of Donald's car 


he eut the slot B. The inner edge of the 
slot is on the line, the outer edge is left 
of the line. The order was reversed on 
the right-hand side. (Figure 2.) Here 
he put the eatech (A) on the lower door 
and the slot (A) on the upper door. 

“If you will tell me how large you 
want the little top roof I’ll make it now,’ 
said Polly. 

“All right. Ill draw a place for it, 
then T’ll know, ” and on the top of the 
ear Donald drew the oblong two and one- 
quarter inches wide which 
reached from the line 
KK to the line LL 
The top line of the ob- 
long was three-eighths of 
an inch below the line 
I I, and the bottom line 
of the oblong was three- 
eighths of an inch above 
the line J J, Figure 2. 

“Now I have it,” he 
said. “You must make 
the little top roof just 
eight inches long and 
two and _ one-quarter 


Wheel, axle and hub ofthe car 


eateches at each corner to hold the sides 
and ends together, and slits in the sides 
for the eatehes. Then make large catches 
to hold the top roof to the other roof, one 
eateh at each end of each side and one in 
the middle of each end. [Figure 3.] Be 
sure and make the side eatehes half an 
inch from the end of the oblong.” 

“You mean,” said Polly, “that the 
neck of the catch must be half an inch 
from the corner when the sides and ends 
are bent down.” 

“That’s it, and make the neck half an 
inch wide and the catch about one inch 
long from end to end. Don’t forget the 
hole in the middle of the roof for the 
trolley pole,” Donald 
added. “Make it not 
quite half an ineh in 
diameter.” (Figure 3.) 
Then Donald drew slots 
for the catches in the ob- 
long on top of his ear, 
placing them to corre- 
spond with the catches on 
the top roof and making 
them a little more than 
half an inch long. He 
placed each side slot just 
half an inch from the 
ends of the oblong, and 
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The completed Kraft Shop trolley car 


all inside the boundary line. (Figure 2.) 

“Now I will draw in the windows, 
eight on each side,” he announced, spaec- 
ing them off carefully with a rule. He 
made each window three-quarters of an 
inch wide and seven-eighths of an ineh 
high, allowing one-quarter of an inch 
space between. Then on the front of 
each platform he drew an opening two 
inches wide and one and one-quarter 
inehes high and finished it off by drawing 
a projection, two inches long, in the 
space between the lines NN and OO. 
On the line N in the middle of the pro- 
jection he drew a slot a little over one 
inch long (Figure 2), and on the roof 
extension at each end of the car he made 
a slot a little over two inches long. These 
slots are one and one-quarter inches from 
the end lines of the middle oblong on the 
roof. 

“ My ear is ready to cut out now,” said 
Donald. 

“So is my top roof,” said Polly. “Is 
the trolley pole all right, Donald?” 

Polly had made the pole seven and one- 
half inches long and one-quarter of an 
inch wide, with a ring at one end five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and a 
ball at the other end one-half an inch in 
diameter. (Figure 4.) 

Donald pronounced the pole “ first 
rate.” “Put the ball through the hole, 
Polly,” he said. So when Polly had eut 
out the roof according to the heavy lines 
and bent down the sides and ends accord- 
ing to the dotted lines (Figure 3), she 
turned in one edge of the ball and pushed 
it through the round hole in the roof. 
When she flattened the ball out again it 


could not slip through the hole, but the 
pole could be moved in any direction. 

Donald eut out his car according to 
the heavy lines and bent it according to 
the dotted lines. (Figure 2.) Both he 
and Polly remembered to score the dotted 
lines lightly with the edge of a pocket 
knife before bending them. The sides of 
the ear Donald bent down; the doors he 
bent inward to meet under the projecting 
roof; the platform he turned out and the 
front of the platform up. Before fasten- 
ing the catches and projections in their 
slots he fitted the top roof on the ear, 
putting the eateches marked X through 
the slots marked X. First he bent both 
ends of each catch inward, which made 
them narrow enough to slide through the 
slots, then he pushed the catches through 
the slots, settled the top roof firmly on 
the main roof and opened the eaiches on 
the inside of the car. When this was 
done he fastened the doors by putting 
the eatch B through the slot B in the 
opposite half of one door, and the eatech 
A through the slot A on the opposite half 
of the other door. The projections C 
and D at the top of the fronts of the 
two platforms he pushed through their 
corresponding slots in the roof. C 
through C and D through D. 

“Hello! we’ve forgotten the bolts for 
these projections,” Donald suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

“T’ll make them while you put on the 
wheels,” said Polly. Then she eut two 
bolts like Figure 5, making them one and 
one-half inches wide at the bottom and 
one inch wide at the top. When the bolts 
were slipped through the slots in the pro- 
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jections C and D they held the fronts of 
the platforms securely in place. The two 
spools that Polly had selected for wheels 
were like Figure 6, each about two inches 
high, and the slender, round sticks, 
pointed at each end, were four inches 
long. 

Donald slipped a spool on one of the 
sticks, then pushed one end of the stick 
through the middle of one of the axle 
guards from the inside, and the other 
end of the stick through the middle of the 
opposite axle guard. 

“Here are the hubs,” said Polly, pro- 
ducing four small corks. Then Donald 
pushed a cork on each end of the stick. 
The corks kept the axle from slipping 
out of place. He adjusted the other spool 
in the same way, then threaded a large 
needle with a piece of linen thread sev- 
eral yards long and pushed the needle 
through the front of the platform below 
the opening at the place marked with a 
dot in Figure 2. A large knot on the 
inside of the front of the platform held 
the string in place and the needle was 
again threaded with a long thread to 
fasten on the other end of the ear. 
(Figure 7.) 

“ Now for the trolley wire,” exclaimed 
Polly. “ How shall we put that up?” 

“This way,’ said Donald, and he 
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placed two chairs at opposite ends of the 
room, then he cut a piece of thread a little 
longer than the space between the chairs 
and tied ohe end to the top rung of one 
chair. The other end of the thread he 
passed through the ring in the top of the 
trolley pole and then tied it to the top 
rung of the other chair. 

“There we are. Now, Polly, you sit 
down by that chair and take hold of one 
thread, and I will sit by this chair and 
hold the other thread. When you pull 
your thread the car will run all the way 
to your chair; when I pull my thread 
back it will come to me.” 

The children kept the little ear running 
back and forth for some time and were 
vastly entertained. When they wished, 
they had it make several stops to allow 
imaginary passengers to get off and on, 
and again it was an express car, and went 
from one end of the line to the other 
without stopping. Finally Donald was 
called away to go an errand and Polly 
discovered that she could work the car 
entirely alone by running the loose ends 
of the threads over the lower rungs of the 
chairs, tying the two ends together and 
pulling the thread first one way, then 
the other. Figure 8 shows the trolley in 
working order with the threads tied to- 
gether in the way Polly devised. 


Baldness and Sunshine 


ILL sunshine eure baldness? 

Apropos a newspaper story to 

the effect that Dr Harvey W. 
Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
at Washington, had been eured of bald- 
ness in this manner, we wrote him and 
received this reply, which cannot fail 
to be of interest to those who would 
prevent the loss of hair in their own 
cases: 

“Tn regard to the statement respecting 
baldness which you have seen in a New 
York paper, I may say, as Mark Twain did 
when a reporter called to see if the report 
of his death was correct, ‘ The report has 
been grossly exaggerated.’ I did once say 
to a reporter that it was an opinion held 
very largely by medical men and others 
that baldness in man was due largely to 


the wearing of a tight band around the 
scalp, thus preventing circulation and 
also excluding sunlight. 

“A good way to prevent the progress 
of baldness is to go bareheaded. In my 
opinion what stopped the progress of 
baldness in my own case was riding in an 
automobile for two or three years in the 
summer time, almost always bareheaded. 
I believe the changing of the headgear of 
man so as to permit free circulation 
of the blood in the scalp and eontact of 
sunlight would do much to remove the 
evil of baldness. That baldness is sup- 
posed to be due to a specifie disease or the 
result of organisms at the root of the 
hair is well known, and that these minute 
organisms are paralyzed or killed by ex- 
posure to sunlight.” 
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The Training of Our Baby 


By B. S. B. 


3 E ARE young people, 

fs, my husband and I, 

and, like most such 

members of _ the 

human family, we 

had our own ideas 

about the training of 

children. I do not doubt we were the 
source of great amusement among our 
friends when, before our baby came, we 
declared that it was going to be trained 
to be a pleasure and not a nuisance; it 
was not going to be taught to look to us 
for amusement all of the time, was to 
sleep alone and should be made to mind. 

In the first place, our boy had good 
birth. We knew the great value of good 
prenatal influences, and never was a 
woman more contented in her prospective 
motherhood than I and never was a baby 
more eagerly weleomed. He proved to be 
a healthy, good-dispositioned child, and 
to these facts, in a large measure, I think, 
do we owe the success of our efforts. 

At the end of three weeks we dis- 
missed the nurse and I was left alone to 
take eare of my baby and do all of my 
housework, except the heaviest—the wash- 
ing, ironing, sweeping, dusting and such 
work. I shall never forget that first day! 
I took eare of the baby the first thing and 
laid him down in his bassinette, all clean, 
warm and well fed. He had been so 
contented while with me that I was quite 
convineed the reason he began to fret 
as soon as I laid him down was that he 
wanted me to take him up and play with 
him. His nurse had done this under sim- 
ilar circumstances, and I had frequently 
declared that it would have to stop when 
she left, because I would have neither 
the time nor the strength to humor him 
so. It was hard to let him alone: I just 
wanted to take up and hug the little bit 
of humanity. At the same time, my com- 
mon sense told me that then was the time 
to break up the habit, and, in the end, if I 
could only hold out, all of us would be 
better off. So I simply steeled myself 
and, bending over the little fellow, I 
said to him, in most emphatie tones: 

“You are all right. There isn’t a thing 
the matter with you; you are warm and 
dry, have just been fed and you haven’t 


the least bit of colic. You will have to 
learn that you are not going to be played 
with all of the time.” 

Of course I don’t think that the 
youngster understood my words! I do 
know, however, that he understood my 
tone. He teased more or less all the 
morning; but each time after I fed him 
and made him comfortable again, I laid 
him back in the bassinette, taking eare 
to turn him over on the side on which 
he was not lying when I took him up. 
To be sure that he was not tired of lying 
on one side, I changed his position fre- 
quently. Along in the afternoon he 
stopped his teasing to be taken up, and 
I rejoiced in the fact that I had stuek 
to my resolution and broken up that 
habit. We never had a bit of trouble 
after that. All day long he would lie in 
his bed, amusing himself, as he grew 
older, and never expecting to be enter- 
tained by others. 

About five o’clock, when the work was 
done, and his father came home, we 
played with the little fellow until he 
was fairly tired. He soon learned that 
this was his playtime. To some of our 
friends we seemed a little hard-hearted, 
I am afraid; but both my husband and 
I are of nervous temperament and I did 
not want our child to be more nervous 
than ourselves. In that ease, the less 
excitement he had until he was a few 
years old, the better off he would be, it 
seemed to us. The results have been very 
satisfactory. While he is active, as such 
a child should be, we have never seen 
the least sign of nervousness. 

When the baby was three months old, 
our doctor told us that it was unneces- 
sary to feed him ary more at night; 
that a child’s stomach needs a rest just 
as ours do. He had been accustomed to 
waking up at three o’clock to be fed 
and when, one morning, he failed to 
wake until four, I thought that that 
would be a good time to break up the 
habit. How he howled! It took a good 
stock of patience to put up with his ob- 
jections to the new order of things; but 
we were firm, and finally, about five 
o’clock, the young man gave it up and 
settled down to sleep again. At half 
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past five I woke him up and gave him 
his bottle, as that was the time most 
convenient for me to wait upon him for 
the first time each day. 

The next morning our son entertained 
us with his solo for less than half an 
hour, and after that he slept right 
through the night, never waking until 
half past five. Then he was always fed, 
made warm and dry and put back to bed 
for the sleep that generally lasted until 
I had my morning’s work about done. 

Many young mothers, I think, make a 
great mistake in not putting a child to 
bed immediately when he shows weari- 
ness. Many times, in the evening, when 
our boy has begun to be eross and hard 
to get along with, I have remarked that 
it is time for sleep and our company has 
objected : 

“Oh, don’t put him to bed now! I 
don’t mind if he is cross; babies have to 
be cross sometimes, you know, and it 
doesn’t bother me the least bit!” 

“T know,” I have said, “ but you don’t 
understand. He is completely tired out 
when he acts this way, and not until he 
is put into bed is he any comfort to 
himself or to anyone else.” . To us, it 
seems absolutely cruel for parents to 
keep such a child awake and no protests 
on the part of visitors has ever kept me 
from undressing my baby and putting 
him to bed when he needed it. 

Our boy never got into the habit of 
being rocked to sleep. I fixed him for 
the night, put him into bed, saw that all 
the lights were out and the room well 
ventilated, then closed the door and left 
him alone. From the first, he became 
accustomed to this and, never knowing 
anything else, he has not expected rock- 
ing or other fussing. Friends have pro- 
tested against “such treatment.” 

“Why,” one of them said, “what is 
the good of having a baby if you can’t 
rock it?” 

At different times through the day, he 
has had al! the rocking he has wanted 
or needed. When a woman has a home 
and family on her heart and hands and 
duties that fill every minute of the day, it 
is unjust to herself and other members 
of her family for her to get the baby into 
the notion of being rocked to sleep. If 
she feels that this time belongs to this par- 
ticular child, let her put him into his bed 
and lie down upon her own until he 
falls asleep. By so doing, she will gain 
added strength for herself and _ will 
not be cultivating in her child a trait 


that may lead to some nervous trouble. 

Speaking about sleeping, reminds me 
of the practice of putting the child out- 
doors to sleep. Our baby’s morning and 
afternoon naps proved to be more sound 
and almost twice as long in duration after 
I began to put the go-eart, in which he 
slept until he was a year old, out on the 
porch. 

When our boy was seven months old, 
I began putting him on his chair after 
each feeding immediately after he awoke 
from a nap or whenever I saw him 
straining. In this way I taught him not 
to soil his napkins. When he was ten 
months old, I began setting him down 
every half hour during the time he was 
awake. If he did not pass watér in a 
minute or so, I gave him a teaspoon of 
water, which generally had the desired 
effect. As soon as he used the chair, I 
took him off, called him a “ good baby,” 
and tried to show him the best I could 
that I was pleased with him. Whenever 
he wet his napkin I reproved him, say- 
ing emphatically that he “must tell 
Mother.” 

About three weeks after beginning this, 
I noticed that the child would ocea- 
sionally look up at me and whine without 
any apparent cause. It did not take me 
long to discover that the reason was, he 
had wet himself sooner than I had ex- 
pected he would. I changed him imme- 
diately, telling him he was a good boy 
to tell me, thus encouraging him to tell 
me again. When a little over eleven 
months old, if he was not set down at 
the proper time and wanted to be, he 
made a peculiar ery and held up his 
hands to me. I put him on his chair 
immediately that he might know that 
whenever he needed that attention and 
asked for it, he would have it. 

I know that this experience with my 
baby sounds queer. It would have been 
hard for me to believe if another had told 
me of such an experience with her child. 
But I know it is true; that my baby seems 
to have but the ordinary intelligence of 
children of his age; and it has influenced 
me to believe more than ever that chil- 
dren understand us better than we usually 
think they can. I did not teach my baby 
to tell me before he wanted to pass 
water—he did that of his own accord, 
influenced, I believe, by the feeling that 
it was more comfortable to be dry than 
it was to be wet. I did not believe before 
that a child could be taught to tell before 
it was able to speak in words. 
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A PLACE FOR ECONOMY 


| MAGINE a farmer striving to make both 
ends meet, to say nothing of earning a 
profit, in raising crops, cattle and poultry after 
antiquated methods, without the modern ma- 
chinery and equipment which enable a man to 
compete with his fellows! Faney a manufac- 
turer clinging to the crude apparatus of a gen- 
eration ago, which ealls for a larger force of 
men in proportion to the output, and still 
expecting to place his product on the market 
in competition with others! The farmer and 
the manufacturer both might contrive to stay 
in business and make a living, but at what sac- 
rifice of wear and tear and health! 

Prices of household supplies of all kinds are 
very high, with no apparent relief. To buy 
good groceries and meats is the only economy. 
There remains one way in which to eut down 
expenses, and that is to equip the house with 
the very best modern conveniences which will 
render the employment of help unnecessary, or 
at least reduce the number of household workers 
to a minimum. Time, labor, fuel, health and 
materials themselves, are saved by this policy. 


TRAINING FOR LIFE WORK 


= CERTAIN CONDESCENSION” has 
marked the attitude of many educators 
toward household technology. During ihe nine 
years of the present editorship of ‘iis maga- 
zine, the merits and the claims of this science 
have been pleaded in our pages, as they have 
been in the proceedings and the literature of 
the home science workers now organized as the 
American Home Economies Association; the 
first and, indeed, the only systematie endeavor 
to popularize home economics is the material 
printed in this magazine. How powerful a 
leaven has been at work is evident now from 
the swift spread of the movement in public 
and private schools in the past two or three 
years. The development has come sooner and 
faster than we anticipated. 

The large, fashionable colleges for women in 
the East are still holding off, awaiting the more 
direct pressure of the inevitable law of demand 
and supply. How long they can evade the issue 
will soon be apparent; a series of articles which 


opens in this magazine the current month takes 
up the progress and achievement of home eco- 
nomies by states, beginning with New York, 
and our readers will open their eyes when they 
see the situation pictured as it is at the dawn 
of the year 1910. 

When will the older colleges for women see 
the light? As soon, probably, as they come 
under the direction of men and women who 
share the thought of the twentieth century. But 
how muel better to have led than to have been 
at the tail of the procession! An amusing 
instance of the antiquated views of some of our 
college faculties is the discovery, in the ecurric- 
ulum of a leading college for women, that the 
institution allows eredit for mining chemistry 
but not for the chemistry of foods, on the 
ground that it is not liberal enough! Do these 
learned persons really know very much about 
chemistry ? 

We could quote, along with Dr Eliot, ex- 
president of Harvard University, educators of 
the first standing who recognize the cultural 
value, as well as the vocational importance, of 
home science. For this occasion the wise words 
of the head of the department of philosophy in 
the University of Chicago, Prof James H. 
Tufts, will suffice: 

“ As an inereasingly larger proportion of the 
women students will not become teachers, the 
question of connection between college work and 
after life is likely to become more acute. The 
need for introducing into college more material 
of a vocational sort, and, conversely, of permeat- 
ing women’s vocational work of all kinds with 
a scientific method and a broadly human inter- 
est, is likely to become increasingly evident. 

“The work of the woman in the home has 
lagged far behind the occupations of men in 
point of organization and of the use of scien- 
tifie method. An educated woman is apt to 
feel, vaguely, that the whole household life— 
once the center of all the industries, and the 
place where discovery and invention had their 
chief seat—has now been left behind in the 
progress of civilization and is no longer a field 
for the exercise of intellectual powers of the 
highest order. This inevitably tends to depre- 
ciation of such occupation, and to strain in the 
family life.” 
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“Tt is inereasingly apparent,” Prof Tufts 
observes, “ that as wealth increases beyond pro- 
vision for bare necessities woman becomes the 
more important factor in determining the course 
of consumption. Vocational training for 
woman will then be conceived broadly enough 
to enable her to plan, not only economically, 
but with taste and refinement, for those satis- 
factions that are permanent and genuine, and 
also with intelligent judgment for those that 
make for the larger social welfare.” 

Fundamental principles, these, in education; 
the sooner the educators of the East recognize 
them, as do those of the West, the better the 
public interest will be served. 


FAITH! 


‘ams are the days of mountains removed 
into the sea and miracles on every hand. 
If the year just ended has taught one lesson 
more than another, it is that of faith. No great 
cause is too chimerical to be undertaken in 
faith, the results, vast or little, being left to 
the Almighty. The good work must be fol- 
lowed untiringly, though. Too many of our 
reforms are spasmodic and therefore unavail- 
ing. Results which are slow in coming some- 
times overwhelm us by their magnitude when 
they arrive. Witness the prohibition movement. 


TRAIN THE EYE AND THE HAND 


Ts publie demand for vocational training, 
whether in the field of home science educa- 
tion, agricultural or mechanical, tends to grow 
even more insistent. This is why we anticipate 
for the Davis bill, which provides federal aid 
for giving such training a foothold in the states, 
thorough consideration during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. The bill has been improved 
in the course of the discussion of the past year, 
and should have hearty support, not only from 
those who have at heart the industrial suprem- 
acy of our nation, but from all who recognize 
the imperative need of training the hand and 
the eye along with the memory as a foundation 
for service of every kind. The bill would 
further the introduction of home science, among 
other things, in the public schools. 


New legislation in several of the states, not- 
ably Oklahoma, providing state aid for voca- 
tional schools, is significant of the momentum 
which this great movement has acquired. 


BY THE WAY 


Read the latest dictum of science, in our 
Good Eating pages this month, upon the ques- 
tion of how much meat is needed in the dietary 
of the average person of sedentary life, and then 
proceed to cut down the meat bill. Miss Bar- 
rows’s talk on meat substitutes, to appear next 
month, will prove helpful when this step is 
taken. 


To sit under one’s own vine and fig tree, and 
that in an apartment building, is one of the 
latest of modern achievements. A co-operative 
apartment house is generally owned by a group 
of congenial families, organized as a company, 
a block of stock carrying with it a proprietary 
lease of a single apartment. A few apartments 
are kept for purposes of renting, and the income 
from these should at least pay the mortgage 
interest and fixed charges and enable the share- 
holder to live rent free. 


Five cases of typhoid fever in Boston have 
been traced directly to lettuee which had be- 
come contaminated from the soil in which it 
grew. Celery is subject to the same pollution, 
To be on the safe side, one should not eat raw 
vegetables which he is not sure have been thor- 
oughly cleansed. 


One effect of the prevailing high cost of liv- 
ing will be to reduce the size of families. 


Tens of thousands of men who once would 
have scorned anything but the product of the 
custom tailor now wear ready-made clothing, 
are as well and stylishly clad as before and 
save money. The women are just beginning to 
learn that an equal or greater saving is within 
their reach, without the least sacrifice of 
“ style;” indeed, sometimes with a positive gain 
in that direction. 
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Evening 


Gowns 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article CANNOT be furnished 


S IN everything else 
about a woman’s ward- 
robe, there is infinite 
variety in the evening 
gown of the moment; 

TP) one may have a gown 
SOE all flounees or one as 
plain as plain can be; one may have a 
one-piece princesse robe or @ gown with 
a waist and a girdle. 

It is the same in the matter of mate- 
rials, every sort of lovely fabric being 
worn, from sheerest malines to heaviest 
satins and velvets. Broadcloth, in pale 
shades, is popular for evening gowns; 
there is, however, a leaning towards the 
softer, more delicate fabrics, such as 
lamballe satin, erepe de chine, chiffon 
eloth, chiffon, tulle, net and lace. 

For less expensive gowns, there are 
lovely silk mulls and silk and linen ehif- 
fons that are very effective and do not 
have a cheap appearance at all. For 
young ladies, nothing is prettier for danc- 
ing frocks than dotted swiss over a silk 
slip of pale blue or pink with a girdle to 
match. This, too, is the sort of gown that 
men admire; for, alas! a Paris “ ecrea- 
tion ” is lost on the men, who infinitely 
prefer the sweet simple gown which they 
ean understand. 

One of the most beautiful gowns that I 
have seen this season was simplicity itself. 
It was of pure, sheer, white organdie, 
made up with three knife-plaited flounces 
on the skirt reaching nearly to the waist 
and three little pelisse frills forming the 
sleeves, while the waist was just a gath- 
ered bébé affair, with a pointed yoke of 
delicate lace set in about the low-cut neck. 
About the waist was a soft white girdle 


of palest blue silk ending in a big rosette 
held flat by a shirred buckle of the silk. 

Young women from eighteen to twenty- 
eight should remember that they are love- 
liest in simple frocks for the evening, that 
elaborate “ creations ” detract from their 
charm and make them look older. It is 
the fashion, moreover, in Paris and Lon- 
don, for young ladies to wear very simple 
frocks, the favorites being the delicate 
embroidered muslins, the sheer mull 
gowns—in fact, the lingerie frocks. Of 
course, such gowns may be made to cost 
fabulous sums through the wonderful 
hand work that may enrich them, but they 
may also be of a very moderate cost and 
look quite as lovely. 

The transparent coat of chiffon or net 
or sheer marquisette is one of the newest 
fabries for evening gowns. These coats 
are usually sleeveless and are worn over 
the gown; they are generally of black or 
a darker tone, revealing the paler gown 
beneath in a fascinating manner. The 
mode is weleomed by those who desire 
to furbish up an old gown and make it 
serve for another season, for such a coat 
covers a multitude of defects. Sometimes 
these coats are open down the front and 
again they are fastened at one side in 
Russian fashion. Some of them are richly 
decorated with braid. Sometimes they 
are made in kimono fashion with the 
sleeves short, a belt or girdle being used 
to hold in the fullness at the waist line. 
Such a shaped coat as this may be made 
at home quite easily. One young lady 
made a very beautiful one of black chif- 
fon, very, very sheer. She left the seams 
open at the sides, and cut a square hole at 
the top, which enabled her to put it on 
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Figare 4, Satin gown, having the new lace overdress or tunic 


over her head. She braided it and em- 
broidered it in dull gold and fastened it 
about the waist with a belt of dull gold 
galloon, hanging low in front. She wore 
the coat over a gown of cream-colored 
satin, which she had worn for two sea- 
sons, but the black and gold gauze coat 
covered all its failings and made a new 
and beautiful costume for her. 

Slippers and stockings are usually 
chosen to match the gown, although gold 
slippers are very much in favor to wear 
with gowns of all colors. Stockings of 
gold-colored silk are worn with them. 
Then there are the pretty bronze slippers 
with bronze-colored silk stockings to 
match, and these are very sensible beeause 
they may be worn in the daytime as well 
as in the evening. 

Figure 1 is of plain gray lamballe satin 
with a top of pale gray tulle, barred off 
with darker gray velvet ribbon. It is 
a gracefully fitted prineesse gown fasten- 
ing in the back invisibly and has a trail- 
ing skirt, quite plain, with a deep hem 
done by hand. 


The satin is eut out in points to extend 
up over the full, soft talle body, which 
is laid on a fitted lining of gray silk. The 
gray velvet ribbon which bars off the 
waist is half an inch wide and is tacked 
at each crossing. The effeet is beautiful. 
The neck is eut round and not very low 
and is finished. by a piping of the tulle. 
The sleeves are of the sheer gray tulle, 
gathered closely over the arms, whieh 
show through plainly. This gown has 
also been made in black satin with a sheer 
white lace top barred off with black velvet 
ribbon. 

Figure 2 could be made for young or 
old with good effect. The model was 
intended for a woman of about forty and 
was of soft luminous broadcloth in a 
beautiful shade of fawn color, the upper 
part of the gown being made of plaited 
and pelisse silk mull of a delicate cream 
color. 

The gown is a prineesse model, semi- 
fitted and having a slight train. The 
front breadth spreads out at the top and 
is fastened to the sides by large dull gold 
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9S GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


buttons, and there are similar buttons 
near the bottom of the broadcloth, other- 
wise the skirt is quite plain. Home 
dressmakers should remember to press 
their seams most thoroughly. 

The upper part of the gown is made 
over a fitted silk lining and is quite cov- 
ered by the silk mull plaitings and tuck- 
ings set on in rows to eross the shoulders 
and disappear under the cloth body. The 
little sleeves are formed of four pelisse 
frills of the mull set on a transparent 
lining of mousseline de soie. Across the 
front and back are gathered pieces of the 
mull decorated at the top with a tueked 
band and a frill. The model could also 
be charmingly carried out in pale blue 
with lace top. 

Figure 3 is carried out in white silk 
muslin, a black satin girdle and a corsage 
decoration of white and gold tulle. The 
gown is made on a foundation slip of 
white silk mull, and the endless little frills 
are made of bias pieces of silk muslin set 
on with seareely any gathering at all. 
The whole gown is a fluff of loveliness. 
The waist has the frills and each sleeve 


Figure 7. Sheer black chiffon coat, bordered by gold 
embroidery, to be worn with evening gown 


MAGAZINE 


Figure 6. A swathed evening gown made of 
palest green, yellow or black chiffon 


is formed of them, to the elbow. 
The effeet is charming and en- 
haneed still more by the pretty 
shaped collar of white tulle em- 
broidered in clear brilliant gold. 

The ecorselet is of soft black 
satin laid in folded masses about 
the waist and ending in a big 
resette at one side of the front. 
The contrast of the intense black 
against the clear, sheer white of 
the muslin is most striking and 
beautiful. 

This model would be beautiful 
done in black tulle or gauze, 
with a gold girdle and gold col- 
lar; or in pale pink tulle or 
gauze, with a deeper pink velvet 
girdle and a silver lace collar; or, 
again, all in gray—gray silk mus- 
lin, gray satin girdle, silver em- 
broidered collar. It could also be 
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Figure 2. An evening gown for a woman of forty 
or for a young girl 


carried out in organdie with a pale blue 
satin girdle and a collar of valenciennes. 

Figure 4 is a very Frenehy affair and 
consists of a satin gown with a very sheer 
lace overdress or tunic. This model has 
an underdress of very tlk n satin in an old 
blue, and the lace overdress is of a slightly 
deeper shade of the same old blue, em- 
broidered in white silk. The underdress 
is quite plain and has a deep hem run by 
hand about the bottom. The overdress is 
full both in the waist and skirt, and hasa 
soft girdle about the waist of deep old- 
blue satin, fastening in the back with a 
big rosette of the satin, held flat by a 
shirred buckle, also of the satin. 

The neck is cut low and round and the 
sleeves are little, close, transparent things 
barely reaching the elbow. The armhole 
is decorated by a wide band of the satin. 


Figure 5 shows a dainty gown of chif- 
fon and lace. The model is carried out in 
palest shell-pink chiffon over a slip of 
pink silk mull to make it soft and fluffy 
in effect. The entire body is of lace in 
a soft, deep, cream color, and similar lace 
forms the deep border of the full flounce. 
The body is eut low and round and has 
tiny, caplike sleeves and is fitted to the 
figure, not tightly, but following the lines 
perfectly. It must be remembered that 
nothing nowadays is really tight fitting; 
everything is loose and easy over the 
figure. The waist fastens at the back 
with little lace-covered buttons, and the 
bottom of the waist extends down rather 
low, back and front alike, in a rounded 
point. 

The skirt is full over its silk mull slip. 


Figure 3. White silk muslin with black 
satin girdle 
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and about eighteen inches from the waist 
line a deep tuck is laid, and from under- 
neath this falls the full, deep flounce with 
its lace border. The skirt trains a little and 
is on the floor all the way around. This 
model could be carried out in pale blue 
or in lilae with the lace dyed to match, or 
in gray with ecru lace. 

Figure 6 reveals the pet Parisian style 
of the moment—swathed masses. This 
swathed model is of palest pea-green ehif- 
fon, with nothing to break its sameness 
save a little fold of white tulle about the 
low neck and the edges of the short 
sleeves. It is made over a slip of pea- 
green silk mull. The upper part of the 
skirt is swathed closely about the figure 
like a sash, ending’ in a big, soft knot at 
the back.’ Below this swathed part the 
skirt spreads out in a deep full flounce of 


Figure 5. Chiffon and lace evening gown, with the 
whole bodice of lace 


all about the edge, the decoration being 


Figure 1. Gown of plain gray lamballe satin, 
with top barred off with darker gray 
velvet rib 


the chiffon with a fourteen-inch hem at 
the bottom run by hand. 

The waist is nearly covered with full, 
fichu-like pieces of the chiffon crossing 
over the bust and ending at the center 
of the back in another big soft knot such 
as finishes the swathed yoke of the skirt. 
The little transparent sleeves cling closely 
to the upper arm and are gathered in 
folds. This model, carried out in yellow 
chiffon, or black, would be very striking. 

Figure 7 reveals one of the chiffon 
coats mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. The gown worn with the coat 
is in this ease of lavender and the coat 
is of sheer black chiffon bordered by gold 
embroidery or cream net, very transpar- 
ent and beautiful. The small, close 
sleeves scarcely reach the elbow and are 
finished by a deep band of the gold em- 
broidery or net, and a similar band 
crosses the low-cut neck. 

The chiffon coat is long and is open in 
front. The gold-embroidered net trims it 


much deeper at the bottom. It is slipped 
on loosely over the gown. This gown 
could be effectively carried out in old 
blue with a deeper old-blue chiffon coat. 
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Patterns 
in Stencil 


Full description of these articles, with prices, 
will be found on the page following. 
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N THE December number of this 
magazine, 1909, was offered a decided 
novelty—a group of stenciled chating- 

dish aprons. It was almost impossible 

in the pietures to do justice to their 
daintiness and effectiveness; nevertheless 
the aprons met with public approval as 
soon as the magazine reached its readers, 
the sale being very large. The chafing- 
dish apron itself had become an_ old 
story, but the same apron, stenciled with 

a pleasing design in delicate colors, was 

a new and desirable object. 

This month several different artieles are 
offered, showing better than ever before 
by-means of the rich and beautiful col- 
oring of the plates, the effectiveness of 
stenciling and the different ways in which 
the art may be employed. 

In the upper right-hand figure on the 
page preceding is displaved the stenciled 
border of a burexu searf. The original 
seart is. 17 by 54 inches in size. This 
bureau searf, which is No 771+, is made 
of monastery homespun in natural 
color. The monastery homespun comes 
also in eream, light brown, dark brown, 
sage green and old blue. This bureau 
searf, finished, costs 90 cents, postage 
paid. 

A table cover matching this searf, sten- 
ciled with the same design, measuring 
30 by 30 inehes, costs $1, postage paid. 

A sofa pillow, commode searf, laundry 
bag and portiere ean be furnished with 
the same design as No 771+. The sofa 
pillow cover, front and back (20 by 20 
inches), will cost 50 eents, postpaid. 

The commode searf (17 by 36 inches) 
will cost 60 cents, finished, postage paid. 

The laundry bag to mateh (size 19 
hy 28 inches) is 60 cents, finished, post- 
paid. 

The portieres (40 inches wide by 214 
vards long) hemmed top and bottom, are 
$3 a pair, finished and earriage paid. 

The sofa pillow eover (No 815+) il- 
lustrated on the preeeding page, is made 
also of the monastery homespun. Sofa 
pillow eover No 815+- (20 by 20 inches) 
costs 50 cents, postpaid. 

Any of the articles mentioned in eon- 
nection with No 771+ ean be supplied 
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Descriptions and Prices of the Articles Illustrated on the 
Preceding Page 


with the stencil pattern of this pillow 
at the prices quoted in connection with 
No 771+. For instanee, a bureau seart 
and set to mateh (table cover, commode 
searf, laundry bag and portieres) can be 
ordered in the stencil design of No 815-+-+. 

The serim curtain, No 860+-, in the 
lower left-hand corner of the preceding 
page, has a beautiful grape design in 
rich shades of purple, brown and green. 
These curtains (size 244 yards long by 
35 inches wide) are particularly suitable 
for a dining room. A pair of stenciled 
scrim ¢urtains like No S60+, having 
sides, tops and bottoms hemmed, costs 
$2.50, finished and earriage paid. 

The material for a ‘pair of these eur- 
tains, stenciled, but not finished at sides, 
top and bottom, costs $2, carriage paid. 

Curtain No 860+ ean be furnished in 
another less expensive but exceedingly 
dainty material—the unbleached batiste. 
This goods, which is a rieh cream color, 
launders most satisfactorily. 

A pair of unbleached batiste curtains, 
stvle No 860-++, costs $1.75 finished, car- 
riage paid. 

The stenciled batiste for a pair of 
curtains, unfinished, costs $1.25, earriage 
paid. In the batiste the width of a single 
eurtain is 30 inehes. The length is 2'% 
yards. The valance to go with the serim 
curtain costs 75 cents, postpaid. © The 
valanee for the batiste curtain costs 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Perhaps the daintiest articles shown 
upon the preceding page are the sten- 
ciled searfs to be worn with evening 
dresses. They are illustrated in the lower 
right-hand corner of the page. The 
chrysanthemum searf is No 861+-, and 
the wild-rose searf is No 862+. These 
long searfs are made of sheer white 
zephyr silk, and the stenciling is done in 
the most delicate of colors. The price 
of these stenciled searfs is $2 apiece, 
carriage’ paid: 

In ordering these articles, address 
Handieraft DPepartment, Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING MaGazINe, Springfield, Mass, 
making all money orders and checks pay- 
able to the Phelps Publishing Company. 
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Practical Problems 


Training for Maids 


CHOOLS and clubs are awaking but 
slowly to the fact that training classes 
should be supplied for maids. A few 

enterprising women in some of the 
smaller cities have taken up the work. 
For instance, in Hartford, Ct, @ well- 
known instructor offers evening cooking 
classes for maids, six lessons for $3. This 
woman will also go to the homes and give 
‘ndividual instruction to the maid. But 
this is merely the work of an individual. 
What we think should be done is that 
schools that. offer domestic science should 
present classes for the training of young 
girls and women who are already, or de- 
sire to become, cooks and maids. 

Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N Y, cou- 
ducts classes for cooks or women who 
wish to become professional cooks, 
classes for waitresses and classes for 
laundresses. Each class meets once a 
week, evenings. The cookery lasts for six 
months and is given in two courses. The 
tuition for each course is $3, and no cer- 
tifieates are awarded. : 

In Boston the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association offers a free course of 
instruction, with board and rooms, to 
girls sixteen years of age and upward 
who ean present testimonials of good 
character, and who desire a thorough 
preparation for house service. The 
course includes cooking and serving, gen- 
eral housework, chamber work, parlor 
work, laundry work, home nursing, seW- 
ing and mending, reading and spelling, 
penmanship and letter writing, arithmetic 
and geography, and daily Seripture les- 
-sons. 

Girls are admitted as members of this 
school only upon eonditions signed by 
themselves or their guardians, that they 
remain at least six months. If they leave 
before the expiration of this period, they 
are to be charged at the rate of $2 per 
week from the time of admission to that 
of leaving. And they must agree to work 
as domesties for at least one year after 
leaving the school. A certificate is 
awarded upon completing tke course. 

The superintendent writes that they 
have twelve pupils at present, most of 
them sent by social service workers or 
former pupils, and the demand for grad- 
uates far exceeds the supply. They have 


very few girls from the immigrant class. 
Does any reader know of other insti- 
tutions or individuals who train young 
women for domestic service? 


Table Manners 


Mr Eprror—l have read with interest 
Marion Harland’s article in your Novem- 
ber number on “ Minor Table Manners.” 
Now, the world is not going to be jarred 
from its orbit by the problem of the 
fish knife; nevertheless, a question is 
raised which I often hear discussed. 

Mrs Harland says, on Page 526: “ One 
of the best-known by-laws of table usage 
is that the knife should not be used in 
eutting and in eating fish. The interdict 
may have had its origin in the day when 
steel knives were in general use, even 
by those who had none but silver forks. 
Steel imparts a slight but disagreeable 
flavor to fish—a sort of oxidation that 
leaves a roughness upon the tongue. Now 
that silver blades have superseded steel, 
the prohibition holds fast. So well es- 
tablished is the law that I was conscious 
of a shock to my sense of ‘fitness when 
the woman ou my right hand at a large 
and fashionable luncheon party dissected 
the portion of fish set before her, using 
the knife as freely as the fork.” 

In England, I am told, the fish knife 
is now quite the thing. Fish knives are 
now found at the shops and on many 
tables in our own country, and if not the 
fish knife there will be a silver knife for 
use by those who eannot separate the 
bones and skin from the fish. I have 
seen equally well-bred people do both, 
and I have decided that when the fish 
is full of bones and served with the 
skin, like shad or smelt, the person who 
uses the knife and fork to do the separ- 
ating and then relinquishes the knife to 
eat the fish with the fork is more graceful 
than the one who struggles with the fork 
alone or with the aid of a piece of bread. 

Speaking of good manners, T would 
like to eall your attention to the custom of 
little daughters of well-bred mothers 
making a little upright curtsy when 
meeting ladies. It is so pretty that I 
wish all mothers would teach their chil- 
dren to do it. New Yorker. 
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Dainty Desserts 


Figure 1. Nut puffs. See recipe, Page 123 


Figure II. Caramel apples. See recipe, Page 123 
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Figure II]. Near-puff paste entree. See recipe, page 113 


Figure IV. Ciam pot pie. See recipe, Page 123 


Figure V. New York sandwich. See recipe, Page 122 
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New York Number 


The articles in the department of Good Eating this month are all of them contributed by New York 


city and state authorities upon cookery and home science. 
Other states will be similarly represented in future issues. 


this issue of the magazine. 


See “ Home Science in New York,” which opens 


All the recipes this month have been thoroughly tested. 


How Much Meat? 


By Mary Davies Swartz, Ph D 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


T IS probably safe to say, 
even today, with the grow- 
ing interest in problems of 
nutrition, that the major- 
ity of people buy their 
food with reference to 
palate and purse rather 
than with any definite idea as to its nutri- 
tive value. There is, however, a prevail- 

ing impression that meat is essential for 
health and strength; consequently the 
thoughtful housewife, confronted with the 
inereasing expense in providing meat for 
her table, is led seriously to consider how 
much of it is absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of the family, and how much of 
it purely a luxury. 

Meat is a popular food. It has a pro- 
nouneed and agreeable flavor, due to the 
presence of certain substances easily ex- 
tracted by boiling water, and hence called 
“ extractives.’ These are in no sense 
nutritious, but exert a stimulating effect 
upon appetite and digestive organs, so 
that they may sometimes be valuable aids 
in digestion of foods with which they are 
taken. To acquire a habit of depeadence 
on these highly flavored, stimulating sub- 
stances, however, is often to lessen the 
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appetite for milder and blander foods, 
just as the eating of candy blunts a 
child’s appetite for plain bread and but- 
ter. We like meat, not only because it 
tastes good, but because we think it agrees 
with us exceptionally well. It not only 
whips up our digestive processes, but 
accords with our bad habits of bolting our 
food. Bread, cereals and other vegetable 
products must be thoroughly chewed and 
mixed with saliva to be easily digested, 
but saliva has no chemical action upon 
meat, and gastrie juice will dissolve it, 
even in comparatively large pieces, so that 
it is a prime choice for a hasty luneh or 
a lazy man’s dinner, 

Meat is popular with the housewife, 
because it forms the central dish in the 
traditional menu and helps to solve the 
ever-recurring problem: “ What shall we 
have for dinner?” Given liberal quan- 
tities of this rich food, the family is less 
critical of the rest of the menu; presence 
or absence of more delicate flavors goes 
unnoticed. The flavor of a potato is of 
small significance when simply a medium 
for conveyance of meat extracts in the 
form of gravy. The women responsible 
for the proper nourishment of her fam- 
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ily has a complex problem, which would 
seemingly be little simplified by any 
restriction in the meat supply. This food 
ean be made acceptable with less expen- 
diture of time, and less variety of modes 
of preparation and serving than most 
foods requiring to be cooked. 

Especially is this true of the choice 
cuts. A steak can be bought, broiled and 
served in a few minutes; high tempera- 
ture and dexterity will secure the richest 
meat flavor, and the consumer will expe- 
rience a sense of satisfaction. To make 
less expensive cuts equally acceptable 
involves more time, more knowledge of 
cooking and seasoning, and more inge- 
nuity in serving. It takes much skill to 
prepare an appetizing stew; still more 
to present a well-balanced, attractive meal 
without meat. But, aside from all ques- 
tions of expense or convenience, the first 
duty of the food provider is to know how 
much meat is necessary or desirable for 
health. 

Meat not necessary to maintain strength 

There is a widespread belief that meat 
gives special aptitude for muscular exer- 
tion, fostered by the example of athletes 
in training, who ordinarily consume large 
quantities. It has been shown, however, 
by Professor Chittenden at Yale, that 
university athletes can maintain them- 
selves in health and strength over long 
periods with very little meat. Professor 
Fisher has also shown that other Yale 
students, who, in the course of several 
months, reduced their daily consumption 
of meat to one-sixth of the amount to 
which they had been accustomed, expe- 
rienced an actual inerease in their eapac- 
ity for physical endurance. We are be- 
ing forced to the conelusion that our faith 
in the strengthening properties of meat 
has come down to us from our ancestors, 
who ate largely of meat from necessity. 

Under primitive conditions, when game 
is plentiful, and agricultural products are 
seanty and uncertain, meat is naturally 
the chief foodstuff. But as a country 
develops and a greater variety of food 
becomes available, the percentage of meat 
in the diet decreases, The United States 
Bureau of Statistics in a reeent publica- 
tion points out that half a century ago 
meat constituted about one-half of the 
total nutrients in the American dietary. 
Today ;the. fraction has fallen to about 
one-third, which is still three times as 
great as the average meat consumption 
on the continent of Europe. 

Some of the probable causes suggested 
are, first, the increase in consumption of 
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sugar, from fourteen pounds per capita 
in 1840 to seventy-six pounds in 1906, 
so that sugar today has displaced about 
three hundred and fifty pounds of lean 
beef in the average family of thirty years 
ago; second, an increase of about one- 
fifth in the consumption of wheat; third, 
the development of the canning industry, 
especially since 1890, and the introdue- 
tion of cold storage and long transporta- 
tion of all kinds of foodstuffs. 

Furthermore, the cost of production of 
meat necessarily increases as a country 
becomes more thickly settled; meat ani- 
mals cannot graze, but must, at great 
expense, be fed for slaughter. Foreign- 
ers coming to America are enabled, be- 
cause of better wages, to indulge in what 
was previously considered a luxury, and 
so keep up the American average, which 
today is about one hundred and eighty- 
five pounds per capita per annum. This 
is not so high as in more recently de- 
veloped Australia, but is considerably 
higher than Great Britain, where beef is 
supposed to be consumed very freely. 
It is very evident that general conditions 
of living operate to modify the consump- 
tion of meat. 

According to the report of the secre- 
tary of agriculture for 1906, our national 
retail meat bill is approximately $2,300,- 
000,000. The inerease of one cent per 
pound in the retail cost between 1900 
and 1906 cost consumers in a single year 
$167,533,000. It is no wonder that the 
housewife of moderate means, desirous of 
spending as little as possible on her table 
commensurate with good health and appe- 
tite, voices the query “ How much meat?” 


The food value of meat 


In the United States we average every 
day one-half pound of meat per capita. 
We recognize that it is a valuable food, 
supplying nutriment in a pleasing and 
digestible form. If we can afford it, 
there is no good physiological reason for 
excluding it from our tables. It is char- 
acterized by a high percentage of protein, 
a nutrient absolutely essential to life, 
since it contains nitrogen in the only form 
in which it can be utilized by the animal 
organism, and this nitrogen is necessary 
in the repair of the cells of the body 
and in the formation of new tissue in 
growth. Although protein is also able 
to furnish heat and energy for all kinds 
of work, the body prefers as fuel the 
other two members of the great nutritive 
trio; namely, carbohydrates and fat; 
hence these are known as “ protein-spar- 
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ers,” and, within certain limits, the more 
of these we eat, the less protein we need. 

If a man were to depend upon lean 
beef alone for his day’s energy, he would 
need about four and a half pounds; this 
would give him eight or nine times as 
much protein as he requires, which would 
be wasteful if not harmful. He would 
almost instinctively substitute the more 
economical fuel foods, such as bread and 
butter, for a large part of the meat. 

We know today, by a large series of 
aceurate observations upon what people 
actually eat, that the amount of meat 
consumed in this country is undergoing a 
gradual reduction. By exhaustive scien- 
tifie research, it is being shown that this 
reduction is likely to be beneficial if the 
total food supply is ample. We have 
discovered that the body, like the engine 
to which it is so commonly compared, 
wears out but a small fraction of its sub- 
stance in normal activity, if proper fuel 
be supplied. Given plenty of fats and 
earbohydrates (starches and sugars), the 
waste of the tissues for each individual 
in health proceeds quite uniformly and 
at a low rate whether his life be active 
or quiet. The requirement for protein, 
therefore, remains practically constant, 
and proportional to the weight of the 
person; that for carbohydrates and fats 
varies greatly with the kind and amount 
of his aetivity. 

Besides containing nitrogen, protein 
has another characteristic which distin- 
guishes it from the fuel foods. If we 
eat more of the latter than we need for 
immediate use, the excess is stored as fat; 
but if we eat too much nitrogen, in the 
form of protein, the body gets rid of the 
surplus as speedily as possible by exeret- 
ing it through the kidneys in the form 
of urea. The protein, thus deprived of 
its distinguishing constituent, becomes an 
ordinary fuel, to be burned like carbo- 
hydrate or fat. When we provide more 
protein than is demanded by our daily 
needs, we are not only paying a high price 
for fuel, but also for the privilege of 
splitting our own firewood. 

Those troublesome purins 

Now, meat has all the characteristics 
of proteins in general, and, in addition, 
we find in the extractives, in the musele 
eells, and particularly in the cells of liver, 
kidneys, sweetbreads and other glands, 
eertain nitrogenous substances ealled 
“purins.” These are stimulating sub- 
stances, whieh cannot nourish the body. 
They are changed more or less com- 
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pletely to urie acid, and this is carried 
away through the kidneys. If not prop- 
erly eliminated, the purins give rise to 
gout, rheumatism and other “uric acid 
disorders.” The more meat we eat, the 
harder the kidneys must work to get rid 
of purins. But if we take our protein 
in other forms, such as eggs, milk or 
cheese, there is very little of this work 
for the kidneys to do. 

Meat proteins are also particularly 
liable to putrefaction in the intestinal 
tract, through the activity of bacteria, 
and the products of these putrefactive 
changes are often poisonous, and when 
absorbed into the system give rise to a 
host of ills, which are collectively attrib- 
uted to “ auto-intoxication,” In contrast 
to meat, milk is not only less liable to 
this kind of decomposition, but actually 
diminishes the number of bacteria in the 
intestines. 


To determine the amount of meat needed 

It is evident that while meat is a valu- 
able food there are limits to the amount 
which can be consumed with benefit, and 
it is especially unwise for those of seden- 
tary habits to indulge too freely. The 
maximum amount of meat, sufficient in 
itself to supply the whole day’s neces- 
sary protein, can easily be determined. 
A man of average weight (154 pounds), 
whose ehief exercise is equivalent to walk- 
ing to and from his place of business, 
needs a total daily supply of food which, 
expressed in terms of its energy-giving 
power, will average 2,500 to 2,800 calories 
or heat units. Dr Langworthy, our gov- 
ernment nutrition expert, estimates that 
12 per cent, or 300 to 336 calories, of this 
fuel value should come from protein, cor- 
responding to 75 to 80 grams. Since 
Professor Chittenden and his associates 
have shown that a man _ will not 
lose nitrogen on 56 to 60 grams of pro- 
tein, Dr Langworthy’s estimate gives us 
a moderate surplus to safeguard the body 
against drawing on its own tissues, which 
is undoubtedly wise; but it behooves us 
to remember that the very best safeguard 
is not excessive protein, but a liberal sup- 
ply of protein-sparers; that is, the 
starches and sugars and fats. 

If we took our entire day’s supply 
of protein from lean meat alone, we 
should require each about one-quarter of 
a pound, yielding seventy-five grams, or 
three hundred calories of energy, as pro- 
teins, and leaving 2,200 calories to be sup- 
plied by fats and carbohydrates. But on 
a mixed diet, a considerable proportion of 
the protein is derived from these fuel 
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foods; for example, 1 to 8 pounds of 
white bread, which yields about 2,100 
calories, will also furnish seventy-five 
grams of protein (300 calories); and ap- 
proximately 10 to 15 calories as protein 
may be obtained from the following 
amounts of food usually served to one 
person : 


or oatmeal crackers 
arge Vienna roll 


slice of bread (1.3 =~ 

dish breakfast cereal (about 1 oz. dry) 
good-sized potato 

serving of canned 

servings of sp’ 

tomatoes 


almonds 
peanuts (double) 
| 
3 large figs 
Meat substitutes in the dietary 

With the addition of milk, eggs, cheese 
or nuts to the diet, the necessity for meat 
rapidly diminishes, two and a half quarts 
of milk, ten eggs, three-fifths of a pound 
of cheese, or five-eighths of a pound of 
shelled peanuts being any one of them 
sufficient to supply the day’s protein 
without meat. In a dietary study of a 
professional man’s family, made by the 
writer, sufficient food in proper propor- 
tions was supplied with an average of 
only two-sevenths of a pound of meat per 
capita per day. This family consisted of 
five adults, two professional men of aver- 
age weight, and three women, moderately 
active and slightly under average weight. 
The study represented very fairly their 
usual diet, and showed that the protein 
averaged eighty grams per man per day, 
and the energy 2,700 calories. The chief 
sources of nutrients were the following: 


meat 10 Ibs. cheese Ib. 
milk 14 qts. anuts ¢ Ib. 
sugar Ibs. 


oz. (11 creals Ibs. 
These supplies were consumed in a 
week. Fresh fruits and vegetables were 
liberally provided; none of the milk was 
used as a beverage, showing that when 
it is not so relished, it ean still be made to 
form a valuable part of the diet. Meat 
was served only once a day, and in rather 
small amounts, but the whole group gave 
every evidence of being well nourished. 
Thus it may be seen that the housewife 
who provides a liberal mixed diet, inelud- 
ing eggs and milk, need not feel that she 
is failing in her duty if she furnishes a 
very small amount of meat. Four ounces 
a day for each grown man, and eight- 
tenths as much for a woman, will yield 
one-third of the protein; bread, cereals, 


fruits and green vegetables will together 
furnish another third, and the remainder 
ean best be obtained from such foods as 
eggs, milk, cheese, nuts, dried beans or 
peas. The addition of fat, in the form of 
cream, butter or oil, to what is obtained 
from the meat, will bring the total fuel 
value to its proper level. 

The children’s diet 

What has been said so far applies to 
the adult members of a family and not 
to the children. Throughout the period 
of zrowth milk is the best source of pro- 
tein. The stimulating properties of meat 
are usually undesirable; it causes dis- 
taste for more suitable foods, owing to 
its high flavor, and encourages the growth 
of undesirable putrefactive bacteria in 
the alimentary tract. Against milk none 
of these charges can be brought, and it 
has the further advantage of a rich sup- 
ply of the mineral salts so essential to 
growth, especially lime. A child would 
probably fail to get enough lime if fed 
only bread and meat. Sometimes meat is 
recommended as a souree of iron, in 
which milk is deficient, but eggs contain it 
in a more available form. A child six to 
nine years old can get the requisite day’s 
protein from three glasses of milk and 
one egg; cereals thoroughly cooked, vege- 
tables and sweet fruits, will furnish most 
of the remaining fuel value of the day’s 
food supply. 

Assuming that the problem of how 
much meat involves only the adult mem- 
bers of a family whose food habits are 
more or less firmly fixed, the housekeep- 
er’s ingenuity may be taxed to wean 
them away from excessive meat eating. 
But the knowledge that it is not only 
unnecessary to eat meat at all, but unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of health to 
indulge freely in a food which helps to 
wear out the body by its stimulating 
properties, and is also likely to yield 
harmful substances, will surely help her 
in establishing a policy of moderation 
which ought to result in increased well- 
being as well as financial saving. If ac- 
eustomed to it gradually, any normal 
individual of average size should find 
meat once a day not exceeding four 
ounces in amount a liberal allowance, 
provided the total fuel value of the food 
remains constant. Many persons will find 
less than this desirable when they have 
learned to do without the stimulation de- 
rived from flesh foods. 


ANNOUNCEMENT—Just what materials to use in place of meats, and how to use them, will be clearly 
told in an admirable article in the February issue, by Miss Anna Barrows of Teachers College. 
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with a complexion which is the envy of her friends. 


O THE uninitiated it sounds brutal 

—raw food! The first question 

they ask is: “How ean you eat 
meat raw?” But the uncooked food dev- 
of otees eat no flesh; they find their health 
iz is vastly better without it, and so they 
live on all manner of uncooked things 
that are really marvelously tempting. 
The raw food people never have colds, 
: fevers, stomach trouble, torpid livers, 
nervousness or a lot of common, every- 
day ailments that the out-of-date, ordi- 
nary-cooked-food eater has. 

When a raw fooder tells you that he 

ae eats his peas arid corn and earrots and 
beets raw, not to mention all his cereals, 
Es you feel a shudder go up and down your 
* spine; you picture him eating great 
chunks of the hard things without prep- 
aration, and you say, or you think, at 
least, that you could never in the world 
be converted to such a way of living. 
Then later, when the raw fooder places 
before you a dinner fit for any king, 
with all manner of raw things prepared 
so subtly that you haven’t the faintest 
idea what you are eating, you only know 
they are utterly new, give you a sensa- 
tion of taste never experienced before, and 
are the most delicious things you ever 
ate. You assimilate every bit of it, find 
yourself feeling wonderfully good after 
the meal and sleep like a lamb, then you 
: sit up and take notice and say to your- 
self, “ There’s something in this.” 
“ Then you ask a lot of questions and aec- 
cumulate a lot of strange recipes, and lo! 
you are, before you know it, a raw 
fooder. You tell all your friends that 
you expect to live two hundred years, 
that you have found the secret of eternal 
youth, and so on, and then they laugh and 
poke fun at you and eall you a faddist, 
just as you did at others. But they in 
turn become involved and take to munch- 
ing uncooked concoctions, and there you 
are! 

All joking aside, the raw t od move- 
ment is one that deserves serious study 
and attention, for it seems to be the 
remedy for many ills, and it certainly is 


The Joys of Raw Food 


The Testimony of a ‘‘ Raw Fooder,’’ and Some Recipes 


By Grace Aspinwall 


Ep1Tor’s Nore—The auther of this known to the Editor, is the picture of health, 


a cure for stomach troubles. Fat people 
grow thin on it and thin people grow fat; 
it seems to be a fine leveler, and all 
women will be interested to know that 
it is a sure and swift complexion beauti- 
fier. The skin becomes clear and clean, 
the eyes bright and the flesh soft. The 
raw food scientist says that this is be- 
eause raw foodstuffs deposit no waste 
matter in the cells and that decomposed 
matter cannot thus roughen the skin or 
discolor it. A good many women have 
thus adopted this kind of food as a rapid 
means to beauty and renewed youth. 
The stout woman has found in it at last 
a safe reducer of her avoirdupois; she 
finds herself growing gracefully and beau- 
tifully thinner; she feels light and free 
and young! Who wouldn’t eat raw beets 
and carrots and oats just to realize the 
eestasy of that feeling of youth and 
freshness flowing through the blood and 
limbering up the muscles? 

The business man who has been in- 
dulging in heavy cooked meals is induced 
to taste a few raw food dishes. He 
pronounees them fine in spite of all his 
prejudice, and then decides to eat a 
few more such meals, just for the novelty 
of it. He suddenly finds himself feeling 
very fit and fine. He has lost that dull, 
heavy laziness that used to come to him 
every afternoon after his cooked lunch; 
his brain is astonishingly clear, his wits 
bewilderingly nimble—this is new life, 
this is inspiration, this is real happiness, 
and he feels the spirit to live two hun- 
dred years. 

The amount that a raw fooder eats 
at a meal is small. He is quickly filled. 
The reason*is that the stomach seems to 
know when it has had enough of the 
elemental things from which it draws its 
strength, and telegraphs the fact to the 
taste, and the eater finds himself satisfied. 
On the other hand, with cooked food, he 
goes on eating and eating, and the stom- 
ach delays its message, as it has to re- 
ceive a vast bulk of stuff, largely waste 
matter. Because of the life being cooked 
out of the food by fire a great quantity 
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is needed before the stomach ean obtain 
from it sufficient quantities of the four 
elemental substances required—starch, fat, 
proteid and sugar—and then it has along, 
hard task before it to eliminate the bulk 
of waste matter taken in at a meal. It is 
the failure to dispose of this waste mat- 
ter through the several avenues provided 
by nature for this purpose that causes 
many of the diseases to which man is 
heir. The raw foodists make no reserves 
and say all the diseases of man have 
their incipiency in waste matter accu- 
mulated in the body. 

They also say that fatigue is caused 
only by a poison instilled into the blood 
by improper food and that no one can 
possibly feel fatigued, however hard he 
or she may work, unless that poison is 
there. One becomes sleepy, but that is 
another matter; fatigue and sleepiness 
are quite foreign to one another. With 
proper food the muscles may be worked 
indefinitely and yet not realize any sense 
of fatigue or stiffness) Mr Horace 
Fletcher has proven this very conclu- 
sively, for at the age of sixty-seven he 
outclassed the finest trained college ath- 
letes, who became fatigued and whose 
museles grew lame; yet he ‘sensed no 
fatigue, no lameness or stiffness, though 
he submitted himself to a much longer and 
harder strain than the stulents against 
whom he competed. 

When one who is a stranger to raw 
food is invited to a meal of such viands, 
he expects to be both starved and dis- 
gusted. He is given, to begin with, per- 
haps, some ripe olives; as he munches 
these and expects the worst, he is served 
with an exceedingly dainty dish, a bowl 
filled with what looks like eustard, but 
which is really two raw eggs beaten to 


so stiff a froth that they fill a pint bowl. 


Mixed with them are two dessertspoons 
of maple syrup and the juice of a sweet 
orange. He eats it with a spoon and 
finds it surpassingly good. He is also 
invited to munch peean and blanched al- 
monds with it and some wafers of crisp, 
uneooked bread with fresh, unsalted but- 
ter. 

When he has finished that he is given 
a salad—such a salad! The basis is 
lettuce or romaine or chicory, and 
heaped upon its erisp green are all man- 
ner of things: sliced tomatoes, grated 
onion, raisins, little balls of cream cheese, 
Malaga grapes, grapefruit and grated 
nuts. And over all a dressing of oil and 
lemon or orange juice (no vinegar—that 
is poison), no salt, no pepper, but well- 


beaten egg in abundance. The taste of 
all these things together is very delicious, 
the blending is good. 

Then may be given the novice some 
dates stuffed with pecan, almond or pro- 
toid nut meats. This makes a relish, and 
when the eater is served with another 
course it tastes all the better. How dif- 
ferent it tastes from anything he ever ate 


‘before! Actually, a new sensation in 


taste. He cannot tell by its appear- 
ance what it really is, but it certainly 
is amazingly good. It has a very rich, 
creamy sauce and seems to go right to the 
spot. When he has munched the last 
atom and eaten the last drop of creamy 
sauce he is told what the dish contains, 
and then he says, in all probability, that 
he could not have eaten it and enjoyed 
it had he known that it was raw peas 
chopped up, raw sweet corn pressed from 
the kernels, and other things. 

This dish was made with equal parts 
of chopped green peas, sweet corn pressed 
from the kernels, chgpped raisins and 
dates, mixed together with honey and 
olive oil, pressed into little cups or other 
forms to mold the shape, and then served 
with a sauce poured over them made of 
rich sweet cream and a little honey or 
maple syrup and a good quantity of nut 
meal, preferably of Brazil nuts or pro- 
toid nuts, these being so rich. 

By this time the novice is so full he 
feels that he cannot possibly eat any 
more, for it takes far less of raw food 
than it does of cooked to satisfy one, but 
he is offered for dessert a tempting slice 
of pineapple eut through like a water- 
melon and sprinkled lightly with salt. 
He is warned not to swallow a bit of the 
pulp, only the juice, removing all cellular 
tissue that cannot be masticated away. 
Ah! This again is a new sensation—pine- 
apple with salt. Never has he eaten pine- 
apple at its best before; he thought it 
was to be covered with sugar. 

“No, no!” exelaims the raw food wise 
man. “The pineapple is very acid, and 
sugar must never be combined with acid; 
salt is the only thing, as it is alkaline and 
consequently modifies the acid. Salt 
should be eaten on lemons, too, instead 
of sugar.” 

These are but a few of the numerous 
raw food dishes that load the tables of 
the disciples of this remarkable move- 
ment. They are all easy to prepare. 
One could live easily anywhere in the 
world with economy on such fare, pre- 
serving health and saving time and infi- 
nite planning. 
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Raw onions are esteemed highly as a 
cleanser of the system as well as a for- 
tifier in other ways, and onion is blended 
into things so subtly that one does 
not detect its flavor. For example, a dish 
is made from the soft, inside part of figs, 
grated raw onion, olive oil and grated 
nuts, in the proportion of five parts fig, 
one part onion, two parts olive oil, one 
part grated Brazil or protoid nuts and one 
part lemon juice. The ingredients are 
earefully blended and the taste of the 
onion is not deteeted. The flavor of the 
dish is delicious. 

The raw fooder dotes on raw vege- 
tables, and one of his favorite ways of 
preparing them is in the form of salads. 
And such beautiful salads as some of 
them are to look at! Grated raw beets 
are exquisite in color, and when served on 
cuplike lettuce leaves the effect is won- 
derful. The same is true of grated car- 
rots, which have a color far more bril- 
liant than when boiled. Naturally, raw 
cabbage is eaten as a salad. Raw grated 
sweet turnips are served with watercress 
and celery, with a dash of raw onion, and 
then heaped with golden dressing in which 
there is an abundance of oil. 

A favorite dessert with the raw fooder 
is made of uncooked pot cheese, with a 
large quantity of seeded, chopped raisins, 
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beaten into it, and a generous amount of 
orange and lemon juice and a very little 
of the grated orange peel. This is rich 
and nutritious and of a novel and deli- 
cious flavor. 

Still another excellent dessert is raw 
fruit cake. This gives one visions of 
unbaked dough, but is a cake without 
dough, being made of various kinds of 
grated nuts, finely chopped raisins, the 
inner pulp of figs, lemon and orange 
juice and white of egg; it is well blended 
and then pressed as hard as possible in 
a deep cake tin and cut in slices. Some- 
times butter is used instead of white of 
egg, which gives a slightly different 
flavor. 

The raw fooder’s un-cook book is filled 
with such recipes, and he goes on forever 
making new ones, combining different 
ingredients and producing marvelous sur- 
prises for the palate. He is happy and 
hale and hearty and the world looks very 
good to him. No more urie acid, no more 
indigestion, no more liver trouble, no 
more muddy skins, no more headaches. 
He is free, he is well, he is filled with the 
freshness of youth; and you could no 
more induce him to eat cooked food than 
you could coax a child that has-been 
burned to play with fire. 
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For the Epicurean Taste 


By Linda Hull Larned 


Dinner Novelties 

A Minced Roast of Beef 

Mince two pounds of sirloin or round 
steak with one pound of fresh pork from 
the shoulder, or put them through the 
meat grinder. Add one egg, one cup of 
cracker crumbs and plenty of salt and 
pepper. Form into a loaf and sear on 
all sides in a very hot dripping pan, using 
just enough butter to prevent its sticking 
to the pan. Season one can of tomatoes 
with pepper and salt and a bit of mace 
and pour this over the meat. Bake, 
basting often in a moderately hot oven 
about half an hour, then take out loaf 
of meat and thicken the gravy in the pan 
with a little flour, adding boiling water, 
if it be necessary, and strain this over 


“the meat. 


Onion and parsley may be 
added to the sauce if liked better than 
mace. 


Beef Tenderloin with Crust 


Roast a well larded beef tenderloin in 
a hot oven fifteen minutes, then cover it 
with a rich crust and return to the oven 
until the crust is well baked. Serve with 
mushroom sauce and cut through erust 
gently and through the meat, thus serving 
crust and meat together. 


Crust 


Make the crust of puff paste or near- 
puff paste (recipe in October Goop 
HOvuseKEEPING MAGAZINE), or make a 
rich baking powder crust in the follow- 
ing way: Sift two cups of pastry flour 
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three times with four teaspoons of baking 
powder and half a teaspoon of salt, 
crumble in this two tablespoons of butter 
and put this on ice for several hours. 
When ready to cover meat, add quickly 
just enough thin cream to make a dough 
sufficiently stiff to roll without sticking, 
and cover meat. 


Birds in Apple Nests 

Roast quail, squab or pigeon in the 
usual way and at the same time bake tart 
large apples until tender but not soft. 
Cut the apples open and lay a hot bird 
in each one. Butter and season well and 
send to table at once. This is a most 
unique method of serving birds, but well 
worth trying by those who are looking 
for novelties. 


For Dessert 


A Puff Paste Shortcake 

Make puff paste or near-puff paste in 
an oblong sheet about half an inch thick, 
spread with butter and cover with another 
layer, put it in a pan and bake. While 
hot split the two layers apart and fill 
with apple sauce or any fresh or canned 
fruit and cover with boiled frosting and 
sprinkle this generously with blanched 
almonds which have been browned in a 
hot oven and mineed fine. Serve with or 
without whipped cream. The apple sauce 
is made after the following recipe: 


Apple Sauce 


Make a rich syrup of one cup of sugar 
to half a eup of water and cook apple 
quarters in this until they are tender. 
Flavor with both lemon juice and vanilla. 
The apples should absorb all the syrup. 


Bread and Custard Fruit Pudding 


Toast two large, thick, round slices of 
fresh bread most delicately, spread each 
slice with a little tart jelly, unless the fruit 
to be used is very tart; then cover each 
slice, placing one on top of the other, 
with fruit, either fresh or canned, and 
cover all with a rich boiled custard thick- 
ened slightly with gelatin or cornstarch. 
Serve very cold with whipped cream. 
The custard should be flavored to suit 
the fruit used. For instance, if the fruit 
be peaches, add a very small amount of 
bitter almond to custard, or a half eup of 
shredded, blanched almonds. For a mild 
fruit add vanilla and melted chocolate, 
or either, to the custard. 


Angel Pudding 


Sift five times half a eup of pastry 
flour with half a teaspoon of cream of 
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tartar and an eighth of a teaspoon of 
salt and add three-fourths of a cup of very 
fine granulated sugar and sift again three 
times. Fold in the whites of five large 
eggs and pour into a pan with a hole 
in the middle and bake in a moderate 
oven. Serve when not quite cold with 
either of the following sauces, or if for 
a very elaborate meal serve with both 
sauces. 
Custard Sauce 

Seald one eup and a half of rich milk, 
with a dash of salt, and pour it over the 
slightly beaten yolks of four eggs mixed 
with one-fourth eup of sugar. Cook 
until the spoon is coated; then add one 
teaspoon of dissolved gelatin and remove 
from fire at onee. Let this cool, then 
flavor with vanilla and put on ice or pack 
it in ice for a few hours. Serve this 
poured around the pudding and put in 
the hole in center whipped cream mixed 
with some rich preserved or candied 
fruit. 


A Near-Puff Paste Entree 


Make patties of the paste and fill 
them with a mixture of turkey and tongue 
or chicken and ham, all cooked of course, 
and pour over them a rich cream sauce 
flavored with dried mushrooms and filled 
with chopped hard-cooked eggs. The 
sauce should be seasoned with salt, pap- 
rika and a dash of nutmeg. 


For the Afternoon Gathering 
A popular dish in certain localities dur- 
ing the past season for the afternoon 
affair was a 


Chocolate Blanemange Over Cake 

Make ordinary plain cake or sponge 
eake in layers, having but two of them, 
and fill and cover with the blancmange, 
which in turn must be covered with 
whipped cream. Serve with tea, iced tea 
or coffee. 
The Blancemange 

Seald two cups of milk with one tea- 
spoon of butter and a dash of salt; add 
two tablespoons of arrowroot dissolved 
in a little of the milk and two tablespoons 
of melted chocolate, or more; cook ten 
minutes; now turn this into two yolks 
mixed with half a eup of sugar and re- 
turn to double boiler and cook for a 
moment. Pour this into a bowi and beat 
a few minutes, then fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs and flavor with 
a teaspoon of vanilla. This should be 
very cold before it is spread upon the 
cake and it should be just stiff enough 
not to run and yet not as stiff as a jelly. 
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Doughs: Their Successful Use 


‘The Secrets of Failure and Success in Making 
Breads and Cakes 


By Sara Shorter Alexander 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


OST women who plunge joyfully 

into eake making enter with fear 

and trembling into the manufac- 
ture of a loaf of bread, feeling that it 
is synonymous with bother and uncer- 
tainty, whereas, if the conditions are 
right, there is hardly any product of 
the culinary art more certain in its re- 
sults. To obtain right conditions is in 
the power of anyone who buys her own 
materials and who has an oven for bak- 
ing. 

Most failures in bread making come 
from using an inferior quality of flour, 
bad yeast, not employing one’s head as 
well as one’s hands, and, above all, in 
eareless baking. More failures result from 
this latter cause than any other; improper 
or insufficient baking will ruin the most 
earefully prepared dough. I think we 
will all agree that any well-Luked dough 
is preferable to any sodden one, no mat- 
ter how full of good things the latter 
may be. 

There are only two absolute essentials 
in a dough: flour, or meal, and liquid. 
With these fundamental ingredients we 
make, with the addition of leavening, salt, 
sugar, fat and eggs, all of our breads, 
eakes and pastries. A recipe is not an 
ironbound thing, ineapable of change; it 
is simply a given mixture, which may be 
subtracted from, added to, multiplied or 
divided. For instance, what great dif- 
ference is there between baking powder 
biseuit and cookies? Add a little sugar 
and egg, subtract a little salt, and the 
former becomes the latter; or, with pas- 
try, add to the quantity of fat, subtract 
the ‘leavening and your biseuit becomes 
pie erust. 

Every sort of risen bread starts from 
the same homely “sponge;” the most 
aristocratie faney roll is the blood rela- 
tion of our old friend the loaf. The 
former has gone a step farther and 
acquired a few frills, that is all. 

There are doughs and quick doughs. 
By the former are meant mixtures where 
yeast is the leavening power, and two 


or more risings are necessary. Quick 
doughs are those in which some other 
leavening agency is used, such as soda or 
saleratus, baking powders or eggs; or else 
in which there is no leavening at all, such 
as ship biscuit, passover bread, sweet 
or salt crackers and biscuits and maca- 
roni. 

The German scientist and dietitian, 
Liebig, held that breads made with yeast 
were less wholesome than those made with 
other leavening, claiming that, since the 
yeast in its growth feeds on the nutri- 
tive qualities in the flour, the value of the 
bread as a food is thereby lessened. This 
is true, but in the comparatively small 
amount used by a single individual the 
loss would be slight. Moreover, since 
yeast feeds on sugar, adding a small 
quantity to the sponge when first mixing 
will overcome this objection in a great 
measure. 


Raised doughs 


Too much sugar will make the dough 
so dense that it cannot expand rapidly; 
an excess of flour or fats will have the 
same effect. The three most important 
points to consider where yeast is used, 
are, first, the time one ean allow for the 
risings; second, the temperature; and 
third, the quantity of yeast, for where 
one is diminished the others should be 
increased. 

Too much salt in the sponge will pre- 
vent the growth of the yeast. We know 
that yeast is a plant, and any plant life 
must be given the proper conditions for 
its development, if we desire the best 
results. A good fresh yeast cake should 
be hard and break like cheese; if soft, 
it is bad. 

Yeast breads are extremely unwhole- 
some if insufficiently baked. Unless the 
yeast is completely killed in the baking, 
it goes on fermenting, and this fermenta- 
tion continues in the stomach, causing 
very serious disorders. Toast and zwie- 
back are easily digested, because of 
the double baking they receive. There is 
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no reason why hot bread should not be 
quite as wholesome and digestible as cold, 
provided it is thoroughly baked. It is 
not the temperature of the bread, but its 
condition, that affects us. Hot bread dis- 
agrees with many persons only because 
they eat it more rapidly; it is softer and 
is swallowed before being thoroughly mas- 
ticated and insalivated. A stale, hard 
bread has to be chewed before one can 
swallow it; therefore, it has won the 
undeserved reputation of superior whole- 
someness, The juices in the saliva digest 
starches, hence the importance of thor- 
ough mastication. 

After the dough has risen sufficiently it 
should be put into an oven that is hot 
enough to kill the yeast germ quickly, so 
as to prevent further rising, or souring 
of bread. 

Continued kneading of dough is un- 
necessary. Some kneading makes the 
bread of a better grain and quality, but 
as the object of kneading is to redistribute 
the air bubbles through the dough, as soon 
as that is accomplished, further work is 
a waste of energy. 


The results of using cheap flour 


The results of using a- cheap, poor 
grade of flour are very sad, especially in 
doughs, for they are less apt to have 
egg or other nutritive additions than 
quick doughs. A flour lacking in nitro- 
gen and holding an overplus of water 
cannot make nutritious bread. The 
proper flour is “strong;” that is, strong 
in nitrogen and lacking in water; for this 
reason it will absorb more water than a 
“weak” flour. Very often not knowing 
this causes the housewife much sorrow, 
for she pours in or withholds liquid, 
because “the recipe says just so much,” 
with disastrous results. Therefore, I say, 
learn certain fundamental truths, study 
cause and effect and get away from the 
recipe book—a certain distance! 

Breads made from cheap flours are 
more diffieult of mastication, as they are 
less friable than where a better grade is 
used. So one ean easily see that it is poor 
economy to buy cheap flour, wasting 
money, time and labor when, with the 
expenditure of a little more, one ean get 
a flour full of nutritive qualities. 

Bakers’) bread becomes stale very 
quickly because a poor grade of flour is 
used which will not hold much moisture, 
and large quantities of yeast are put in 
to make as large a loaf with as small an 
amount of material as possible. The 
same holds true with their quick doughs. 
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In most cases, however, where a small 
quantity is used, it is more economical 
to buy bakers’ bread, especially the loaf, 
as it would cost more than the five or six 
cents charged to make a single loaf at 
home, to say nothing of the cost of time 
and labor. 

Economy of time and labor 

In baking it is an economy of time 
and labor to make sufficient dough to 
bake a pan or two of rolls, and to shape 
the remainder into as many loaves as one 
wishes. Two medium-sized loaves are 
better than one large, easier to bake thor- 
oughly, and will keep fresh longer. 

In my own family I have hot rolls for 
Sunday morning breakfast, making up 
the sponge overnight. As breakfast on 
that day is an hour or so later than on 
other days, it does not require an un- 
earthly hour of rising to get the dough 
into shape. I make up suflicient for two 
or three loaves and two pans of rolls. 
One of these I bake only sufficiently to 
kill the yeast germ, then set it aside and 
finish baking for Monday’s breakfast, or 
Sunday night supper, as the case may be. 

If one wishes to make at the same time 
more than one kind of bread, half the 
sponge can be made into graham and half 
into whole wheat bread. The fact that 
the sponge is made with wheat flour is 
immaterial; for any bread I make the 
sponge of wheat flour. 

An important thing in making yeast 
breads is to have everything warm, not 
hot; 100 degrees F would affect the yeast 
without killing it, causing it to ferment 
rather than grow. This temperature is 
just the opposite of the temperature for 
pastry making, where everything is as 
cold as possible, in order to have a light, 
flaky erust. In most eases it is better to 
use bread flour, since it is richer in nu- 
tritive value, but for pastries the pastry 
flour gives the best results, as it is a 
lighter flour, and eosts less. 

In shaping loaves or rolls, never use 
flour, for the yeast in the dough has 
caused certain changes in the flour, and 
that which is added would not have time 
to “catch up.” If the dough sticks to the 
fingers dip the tips of them in a little 
melted butter. If the liquid used be 
wholly or part milk, a browner crust will 
result. 

Quick doughs 


Quick doughs, since the rising process 
goes on during the baking or frying, 
steaming or boiling, are much simpler 
than yeast doughs. The foundation for all 
of these is the same, the variations into 
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eakes, pastries, batter and griddle cakes, 
being brought about by the addition of 
other ingredients. Griddle cakes are a 
biseuit dough with the addition of eggs 
and more liquid. It is the same in cakes; 
that old standby, the “one, two, three, 
four” eake is the original of all the 
eakes where butter is used, just as the 
“diet bread” or sponge cake is the 
foundation for all the others. 

Some people have the idea that cake is 
a thing to be strictly avoided. On the 
contrary, well-baked and well-made cakes 
and puddings are a wholesome means of 
obtaining the sugar necessary in our 
dietary. 

A well-made sponge cake is as nutri- 
tious, wholesome and easily digested as 
bread and butter; in faet, it was formerly 
called diet bread because of its whole- 
someness. A bread pudding or any sim- 
ple pudding is little more expensive than 
bread and butter, and quite as nutritious. 

There are certain relative proportions 
to be observed in cakes where butter is 
used; there is less butter than sugar, less 
sugar than flour and less baking powder 
for a given measure of flour than would 
he necessary for a dough where no eggs 
are used. Where too much baking powder 
is used the eake will be coarse grained and 
dry quickly. 

The size and shape of a cake should 
determine the amount of flour used in 
mixing; a large loaf would require to be 
a stiffer dough than a layer or small 
eake, which would require much less time 
for baking. A rich cake will keep moist 
and fresh longer than a simple one. 

If we wish to make a moist dough stiff, 
it is better to leave out a portion of the 
liquid rather than add more flour, sinee 
this would necessitate additional leaven- 
ing, fat, ete. 

Puffing in the center of a loaf means 
too much flour or too intense heat. In 
filling eake pans have the center a little 
less full than the sides; it will rise more 
easily, as the mixture tends to press 
towards the center. 

In doughs the best test for the amount 
of liquid used is the drawing away of the 
dough from the sides of the pan. 

Adding dried fruits to doughs makes 
them stiffer, as they absorb the moisture 
in the dough, while with fresh fruits the 
contrary is the ease. 

Remember in steaming doughs that 
they almost double in size, so leave plenty 
of room. Very good steamers can be 
made by putting a small wire rack in 
the bottom of the saucepan, and using an 
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empty baking powder or other can or 
a bacon jar. 

Remember, too rich a cake breaks up, 
too much sugar makes a thick, hard 
crust, and too much egg a tough cake. 
Proportions for batters and doughs 

A very good formula where terms only 
are used is as follows: 

Batter (can be beaten), one measure of 
liquid to one measure of flour. 

Sponge is one measure of liquid to one 
and one-half measures of flour. 

Muffin mixture (dropped dough), one 
measure of liquid to two measures of 
flour. 

Soft dough, one measure of liquid to 
three measures of flour. 

Stiff dough, one measure of liquid to 
four measures of flour. 

This is subject to variations in the 
coarseness of the flour or meal. 

The use of different leavening agencies 
makes a pleasant change in the dietary. 
Some persons are opposed to the use of 
sour milk and soda, since too much soda 
is ruinous. But all that is necessary is 
careful measuring, and some doughs, such 
as corn bread or gingerbread, are much 
better if made with this combination, 
than with baking powder. The milk need 
not necessarily be sour in the ginger- 
bread, since the acidity in the molasses 
used is sufficient, but the amount of soda 
must be carefully regulated. Sour milk 
causes the soda to give off more gases, 
making a lighter dough. 

The air folded into the dough, gener- 
ally by means of egg whites, is expanded 
by the heat of cooking, making the dough 
light and wholesome, just as cold, fresh 
air taken into our lungs is expanded by 
the heat of our bodies, making us strong 
and healthy. The use of different leaven- 
ing agencies makes a pleasant change in 
the dietary. 

To save unnecessary labor, the follow- 
ing order of work will be helpful: Grease 
molds or pans and set aside; have steamer 
ready (if to be used) and water heating; 
all measures at hand, all necessary in- 
gredients at hand. It is much better to 
try and prove and vary at will a few 
good recipes than to worry over many, 
confusing and badly expressed ones. I 
am sure that any woman who will really 
give thought to the subject and use ‘her 
good common sense, will find working 
with doughs an extremely interesting and 
pleasant occupation. It is such sweet, 
clean work that before she knows it she 
will have reached the point where she is 
combining science and art. 
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The Art of Slow Cookery 


By Helen Kinne 


Professor of Domestic Science, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 


N THESE days of rapid living and 
short cuts, it is worth while to pause 
to consider the fact that in cookery 

only a protracted process can give the 
best and most desirable results in certain 
eases. It is not strange that slow cook- 
ing is neglected when we remember that 
most of our modern cooking apparatus 
gives intense heat, to the end that the 
process shall be as rapid as possible. 

So much has been said of the neces- 

sity of a long process in the cookery of 
tough meats and poultry that it seems 
seareely necessary to dwell upon this 
fact. Yet, in practice, it is much neg- 
lected. One, perhaps, cannot reiterate 
too often the fact that slow methods only 
will soften the connective tissue, retain 
and develop flavors; and that in apply- 
ing right methods we not only add to the 
nutritive value of these foods, through 
making them more digestible, but that 
we also substitute palatable for unpal- 
atable food. In starch cookery, it is the 
long application of heat with moisture 
that effects the partial transformation of 
the starch. In addition, however, to the 
greater digestibility there must always 
be considered the development of flavor 
which is insured only in this way. 

Compare, for instance, a swelled rice 

pudding cooked for six hours with one 
that has been baked scarcely more than 
an hour. Not only is the consistency 
creamy and more agreeable, but there is 
a change in the color, accompanied by 
a delicate flavor, which makes all the dif- 
ference between a crude and a perfect 
product. This color is the first step of 
the process of caramelizing, which gives 
a flavor to be obtained in no other way. 
Another illustration is found in the old- 
fashioned Indian pudding—a combina- 
tion of milk, molasses and corn meal. 
We find in some of our best cook books 
attempts to shorten the process by first 
cooking the mixture in a double boiler, 
and reducing the baking to two hours. 
This gives a pleasing result, but one 
that is quite inferior to the old-fashioned 
pudding. The meal is still grainy and 
the flavor crude. When the process is 
protracted the meal seems actually to dis- 


solve, and a rich and characteristie flavor 
is produced. 

Again, in the eookery of fruit, if 
apples, sliced or quartered, are cooked 
at a low temperature for a number of 
hours the color becomes rich with an 
accompanying flavor that is entirely lack- 
ing in a quickly cooked apple sauce. 
Quinees are delicious cooked in an 
earthen jar in a moderate oven; and 
dried fruits are greatly improved. Such 
a development of flavor is in a sense a 
further ripening of the fruit. With 
tough meats, therefore, with cereals, with 
certain dishes made from cereal products 
and with fruits, the long process is es- 
sential if best results are to be secured. 

The practical question in modern 
housekeeping is, of course, how to ac- 
complish this without waste of fuel and 
time. In olden times, especially in the 
early days of this country, the apparatus 
used for baking was such that the house- 
keeper could not avoid the use of slow 
processes. In the well-ordered kitchen, 
the fire was made on Saturday morning 
in the brick oven beside the kitchen fire- 
place. When the wood was burned out 
the coals were removed with a long- 
handled shovel and the oven swept. 
From long experience, the cook knew 
when the bricks had cooled sufficiently to 
allow the first baking. First came the 
pies, then the eake and white bread. The 
heat being by this time considerably re- 
duced, the next baking consisted of the 
pot of beans, the large dish of Indian 
pudding and the brown bread, made of 
rye and corn meal. These were left in 
the oven until Sunday morning. Those 
of the present generation who have had 
the privilege of seeing this method used 
in some country distriet where it still 
survives ean testify to the perfection of 
the last-named dishes. 

This brick oven is a thing of the past, 
but may we not apply the “wisdom of 
our great grandmothers” in the use of 
modern appliances. 

Those housekeepers who still employ 
the coal range will have no great dif- 
fieulty. There are hours of the day 
when the fire is comparatively low, and 
when the oven is still hot enough for 
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dishes of the types named. If thick 
earthenware is used, the dish covered 
and set in a pan of water, excellent 
results will follow, even in a fairly hot 
oven. It is often desirable to have the 
temperature somewhat intense at first. 
If the Indian pudding is heated through 
rapidly, protected as above suggested, 
and then allowed to remain as the oven 
cools, we have secured just what is 
needed. It is the housekeeper using a 
gas range who finds great diffieulty. Ex- 
periments with a gas range, however, 
have demonstrated the feasibility of slow 
cooking. If the range is of a standard 
make, the holes of the oven burner well 
drilled and the air supply properly ad- 
justed, the flame ean be turned low with- 
out going out. In some eases it is neec- 
essary to protect the stove from draft 
or from a sudden puff of air from door 
or window. Our best gas ranges will 
allow the turning down of the flame so 
that the oven does not rise to more than 
300 or 325 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The meat or fowl, closely covered and 
supplied with moisture, may be placed on 
the lower shelf of the oven; the covered 
pudding and the jar of fruit on the shelf 
above. These ean be left standing in the 
oven for from six to eight hours at a 
very slight expense, depending upon the 
eost of gas in the locality. With gas at 
$1 per 1,000 eubie feet, the gas meter 
has recorded a cost of 214 cents for 8 
hours for one oven burner, turned down. 
If a housekeeper is in doubt as to the 
accuracy of this cost she should test it 
with her own meter. Most gas stoves 
are furnished with a simmering burner 
which burns steadily, and on which a pot 
ean be kept below boiling point for many 
hours, at a very low cost. This serves 
for soup making and for stewing; but 
a stew cooked in the oven and in earthen- 
ware is even better. 

The Aladdin oven, invented by the late 
Edward Atkinson, is one of the most 
perfect substitutes in existence for the 
old-fashioned brick oven. It has, how- 
ever, not come into very general use. 
The present vogue of the fireless cooker 
does make possible, however, the revival 
and more constant use of slow cookery, 
for it has certainly become popular, and 
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if properly used it should continue in its 
popularity. 

So much has been said about methods 
of construction and the use cf the fire- 
less cooker that it is hardly necessary 
to dwell upon it in this paper. It is 
suggested, however, that if a stew or 
“braised ” beef is started on a stove and 
the vegetables and meat browned in fat 
and flour, the process can be completed 
in the fireless cooker, an excellent flavor 
resulting. With cereals we should be 
careful to see that they are subjected to 
the boiling temperature several minutes 
before they are placed in the cooker. 
Happily, the fireless seems an easy ap- 
paratus to manage, and if used in con- 
junction with a stove it is an invaluable 
means for obtaining good results, and it 
is a saving of fuel. The difficulty may 
be that we shall expect too much of it, 
and therefore condemn it because it will 
not bring about the impossible. We can- 
not produce from the simple _fireless 
cooker a baked pudding—say, a “ brown 
Betty.” To develop the caramel flavor 
it is necessary to have a temperature 
above the boiling point of water. 

The teacher of cookery in the schools 
meets with very practical difficulties in 
teaching slow cookery. Her classes do 
not extend over the length of time nee- 
essary for the completion of the process, 
but she may devise means for bringing 
these processes to the attention of her 
pupils. This ean be accomplished some- 
times by having one class begin the oper- 
ation and another class finish it, alter- 
nating in such a way that all the classes 
will in the end see the beginning and 
also the finished product. Sometimes a 
class can go to the cooking room before 
or after hours for this purpose. Or, 
again, the class can begin the process, 
the teacher displaying the finished prod- 
uct. Just what means should be used 
depends upon the program of the school; 
but ingenuity and determination on the 
part of the teacher will enable her to do 
something in this line. 

It is encouraging to know that many 
teachers are using the fireless cooker. 
In view of the desirability of the results 
it certainly seems worth while to see 
that the art of slow cookery does not 
pass out of common use. 
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Recipes of Society Cooks 


By Eleanor Van Horn 


MONG fashionable society women 
are found many accomplished ama- 
teur cooks who originate delicious 

recipes; for, having feasted in many lands, 
they understand the combining of in- 
gredients almost intuitively. 

Mrs George Jay Gould, who, with her 
large family of children, leads an ideal 
domestie life at Lakewood, N J, has a 
faculty for eoncocting savory dishes. 

One of these is made as follows: 

Boil for twenty minutes a heaping cup 
of chicken livers. Cut them up into small 
pieces and add a tender sausage cut in 
thin slices. Mix well together and add 
one tender onion chopped very fine, sev- 
erak slices of Spanish peppers, a teaspoon 
of curry powder and some salt and pep- 
per. Have in the chafing dish pan a half 
eup of olive oil very hot and into this 
pour the mixture. Cook until the sausage 
is done and serve on hot toast with sprigs 
of watercress. 

Mrs George Vanderbilt is very fond of 
dainty sandwiches. For example, here 
are sandwiches made of Parker House 
rolls. The soft interior of the rolls is 
removed and the ecuplike cavity in each 
is filled with minced tongue and a little 
crisp bacon, with a little chopped celery 
and Spanish peppers and a dash of mus- 
tard. The combination of the sweet 
bread and the strongly flavored baeon and 
peppers is delectable. 

Another novel sandwich is made of thin 
slices of unsweetened Boston brown 
bread, well buttered with sweet butter and 
filled with a delicious mixture of cream 
cheese, ground protoid nuts, olive oil and 
just a dash of lemon juice. 

A sweet sandwich is made of thin slices 
of whole wheat bread spread with un- 
salted butter and filled with a mixture of 
chopped raisins, almonds, orange juice, a 
little grated orange rind and enough olive 
oil to blend the mass well together. 

Mrs Grover Cleveland has a fine recipe 
for the making of koumiss at home. The 
koumiss is made in a wine bottle holding 
a quart. This is filled to within two or 
three inches of the top with sweet milk 
in which have been mixed two tablespoons 
of granulated sugar. Dissolve a quarter 
of a cake of compressed yeast in a little 
warm water and add to the milk. Shake 


the mixture thoroughly and tie down the 
cork very tightly. Place in a temperature 
of 70 or 80 degrees for six hours and then 
remove to the ice box and let it remain 
all night. When correctly fermented it 
should be of an even consisteney, creamy 
and foamy. If it has eurdled or formed 
a cheeselike mass it has been fermented 
too long. 

Mrs Phelps Carrol has traveled the 
world over and has lived in more’ strange 
foreign countries, probably, than any other 
woman in New York society. When she 
was in China she learned a rather com- 
plicated recipe of chop suey. Here it 
is, and it is delicious: 

The meat from eight pork chops (lamb 
may be used, though it rarely is) is eut 
into small lumps and fried in hot olive 
oil until well browned. To the meat are 
then added two eups of mushrooms, two 
large onions, chopped fine, a stalk of 
strong celery, also chopped, and a eup of 
wheat sprouts. (These may be omitted 
if they eannot be obtained in a Chinese 
quarter or sprouted at home.) Before 
the meat is fried three dessertspoons 
of cornstarch and two of sugar should 
be blended in a eup of warm water, 
to which are added three tablespoons of 
Chinese sauce, which can be obtained at 
a Chinese shop. This should be added to 
the mixture just after the celery, onion 
and wheat sprouts. The whole should be 
cooked over a very hot fire and con- 
stantly stirred. The mass will thicken 
and grow smooth. It should be cooked 
half an hour. 


Eptror’s Note—Where Chinese sauce is not 
available, try worcestershire sauce. 


A recipe obtained in Ceylon was that 
of curried radishes, which may easily be 
prepared in a chafing dish: 

Large, firm radishes are eut in large 
cubes unpared. These are thrown into a 
chafing dish pan of hot olive oil and 
cooked briskly about half an hour, moving 
constantly to prevent scorehing. Just 


before they are removed from the fire a 
teaspoon of curry powder is added. This 
is a bewildering dish to the person who 
tastes it for the first time; he has no 
idea what it is, and it produces an en- 
tirely new sensation in taste, being what 
cooks call very “snappy ” in flavor. 
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SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked oranges E 
Cereal and top 
milk B 
Biscuits A 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Oysters a la tar- 
tare* A 
Casseroled rabbits C 
Candied sweet pota- 
toes A 
String beans and 
carrots buttered A 
Ginger prune pud- 
ding I 


Supper 


Toasted cheese 
sandwiches F 
Macedoine of fruit 
with currant cakes I 
Cocoa A 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Apple sauce A 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Muffins B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Baked sausage D 
Baked potatoes A 
Pudding resteamed I 


Dinner 


Sauerbraten C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Braised onions A 
Lettuce salad G 
Queen pud- 

dings H 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed prunes A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Guncheon or Supper 


Escalloped rabbit F 
Corn bread B 
Cranberry pie H 


Additional Dishes for Variety 


with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


Dinner 


Vegetable soup A 
Beef reheated in 
sauce C 
Stuffed potatoes A 
Squash A 
Raspberry char- 
lotte H 
Smali coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 

milk A 

Creamed eggs on 
toast C 


Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cold sliced beef C 
Sweet potato cro- 
quettes B 
Grapefruit E 
Hermits H 


Dinner 


Fricassee of veal D 
Riced potatoes A 
Cabbage German 
style G 
Radishes E 
Mocha custard I 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Sauted apples A 
Bacon C 
Bread and butter A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cottage pie C 
French toast with 
marmalade I 


Dinner 


Clear soup A 
Baked pork chops D 
French fried pota- 

toes A 
Spinach A 
Apple pie and 
cheese I 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Eggs cooked in 
shell C 
Muffins A 
Coffee E 


- Luncheon or Supper 


Curry of 


Baked bananas B 
Bread and butter A 
Boiled rice with 
prunes or raisins I 


Dinner 
Planked haddock D 
Duchess potatoes A 

Peas A 
Mince _ turnovers 

with cheese I 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Stewed apricots A 
Cereal with top 

milk B 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


New York sand- 
wich* F 
Nuts and figs I 


Dinner 
Breaded pigs’ feet D 
Browned potatoes A 

Mustard pickle E 
Creamed turnips A 
Apple souffle—lady 
fingers H 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapefruit E 
Bread omelet C 
Puffovers A 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Oyster soup A 
Crackers 
Roast beef D 
Baked sweet pota- 
toes A 
String beans A 
Cranberry pudding 
with cream I 


What to Eat in January 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 


Supper 


Fish souffle C 
Brown bread B 
Canned pear short- 
cakes I 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 

milk B 

Crisp bacon A 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Tripe ragout with 
celery F 
Rye gems B 
Currant cakes H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Broiled ham D 
Steamed rice A 
Beets A 
Endive and cabbage 
salad G 
Peach tapioca H 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Bananas A 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Toasted brown 
bread B 

Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Consomme E 
Pilaf F 
Banbury tarts I 


Dinner 


Meat pie D 
Hashed brown pota- 
toes B 
Baby limas A 
Orange trifle H 
Sponge cake A 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed apples H 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Toast A 


Coffee E 
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Luncheon or Supper 


Cold sliced beef C 
Biscuits A 
Stewed figs G 
Macaroons H 


Dinner 


Cream of peasoup A 
Boiled fowl with 
dressing C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Escalloped corn A 
Pumpkin pie and 
cheese I 


THURSDAY 
Oranges E 
Minced meat on 
toast C 
Coffee E 


GOOD ‘EATING 


Luncheon or Supper 
Planked eggs C 
Bread and butter A 
Cake croquettes 
with foamy 
sauce I 
Dinner 
Chicken soup with 
rice 
Trudellas D 
Sliced beets E 
Fruit with ice 
cream H 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Stewed rhubarb A 
Fried cereal with 

maple syrup B 

Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 
Creamed chicken C 
Baked potatoes A 


Molasses drop cook- 
ies H 


Dinner 
Pickerel Jewish 
style* C 
Escalloped pota- 
toes B 
Celery G 
Indian pudding I 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Steamed prunes A 
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Cereal with top 
milk B 
Muffins A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Clam pot pie* F 
Indian pudding I 


Dinner 


Macaroni with 
beef F 
Dressed romaine G 
Apple dumplings I 
Small coffee E 


(These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 
and economical. Families desiring a more elabo- 
rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with ‘the rules 


given. THe EpIToRs. 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


(To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 
under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. In other words, in 
making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede) 


Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Eggplant 
Artichokes 
Salsify 

Brussels sprouts 
Alligator pears 
Apricot sauce 
Mushrooms 


Baked apples 

Cream -soups 

Plain muffins 

Bread day old 
Fruits 

Warm breads 

Brown bread 


‘Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


Parsnip fritters 
Squash biscuits 
Molasses cookies 
Raisin bread 
Fruit cake 
Steamed puddings 


Fried cakes’ with 
syrup 

Baked bananas with 
nuts 

Vegetable salads 
with mayonnaise 


Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


Boiled beef, lamb 
or chicken 

Eggs cooked any 
way 

Veal souffle 

Broiled rabbit 

Cooked nut dishes 

Lentil dishes 


Stuffed vegetables 
Cheese 

Whitefish 

Spanish mackerel 
Pickerel 

Scallops 

Smelts 

Bluefish 


Tissue-Building and Repairing 
(Hearty) 


Rabbit stew 
Roast goose 
Ducks 

Stuffed hearts 
Stewed liver 
Braised tongue 
Broiled steak 


Stuffed fowl 

Breaded chops 

Casserole meats 
with vegetables 

Pork pies 

Baked beans with 
pork 


Baked ham Scallops. with bacon 
Appetizers £ 
Catsups Radishes 


Meat sauces 


Fruit cocktails 


Appetizers E—Continued 


Pickles 
Canapes 
Clear soups 


Grapefruit 
Oranges 
Pineapples 


“Complete ’’ Foods F 


Bread omelet 

Hulled corn and 
milk 

Cheeseand nut 
salads 

Fish salads with 
mayonnaise 

Pilaf 


Swiss cheese sand- 
wiches 

Meat pies 

Lentils with frank- 
furters 

Vegetables au gratin 

Baked succotash 

Chowders 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Romaine 
Celery 
Turnips 
Onions 
Potatoes 


Apples 

Prunes 
Popped corn 
Cracked wheat 
Oatmeal 

Bran breads 
Corn muffins 


Light Desserts H 


Fruit sponge 

Raspberry charlotte 

Rice with fruit 
sauce 

Apple souffle 

Pineapple ice 


Milk sherbet 

Sponge cake with 
fruit sauce 

Light cakes 

Sugar cookies 

Cocoanut bonbons 


Hearty Desserts / 


Custard pies 

Layer cake 

Fruit cake 

Batter puddings 

Bread and date pud- 
ding 


Mince turnovers 


Blancmange with 
chocolate sauce 
Ice cream with 
syrup and nuts 
Apple pie with 
cream 
Nut cookies 


‘ 


How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


AUERBRATEN, the meat dish for 

Monday’s dinner, is beef, slightly 

pickled before cooking. A recipe 
will be found in the November number of 
the magazine. Queen of puddings is a 
bread pudding with a layer of jelly or 
fresh marmalade and a meringue care- 
fully browned over that. 

For luncheon Tuesday the escalloped 
rabbit is prepared from the rabbit left 
from the casserole of Sunday. 

For the curry of kidney beans served 
for luncheon Friday, soak the beans for 
an hour in boiling water, drain, cover 
again with boiling salted water and cook 
until tender and the skins crack. Drain 
and pour cold water over them and re- 
move the skins. Melt two tablespoons of 
butter, add a finely chopped onion and 
fry until yellow, then add two tablespoons 
of flour, one-half tablespoon of curry 
powder, one-half teaspoon of salt, a dash 
of cayenne pepper and one cup of milk. 
Cook until thickened, add the beans and 
let them get very hot. 

The haddock for dinner is skinned and 
boned, leaving two fillets. These are 
sauted in butter until well browned on 
one side, then placed brown side down on 
a plank and sprinkled with salt and pep- 
per. Mashed potatoes, mixed with the 
yolks of eggs, or Duchess potatoes, are 
placed around the fish outlining its orig- 
inal shape. It is then baked until the 
potatoes are well browned, and is finished 
with sprigs of parsley and slices of lemon 
sprinkled with minced parsley. 

The fish souffle served Sunday may be 
made of any left from Friday, or fresh- 
ened salt codfish may be used. Soaking 
the codfish in milk adds to its value. 

For the pilaf Tuesday, cook a cup of 
rice until tender in two cups of stock, 
one-half cup of tomato pulp, then add 
two tablespoons of butter, one-quarter 
teaspoon of salt, one quarter teaspoon of 
curry powder. 

The roast beef is used for the meat 
pie. Place small slices with plenty of 
well-seasoned gravy in a deep baking 
dish. Cover with a rich pastry and bake. 
The beef to be served for luncheon the 
next day must be saved out before the pie 
is made. 

If a fowl for boiling is stuffed as care- 
fully as a roasted one it is very much im- 
proved in flavor. Of course it is cooked 


below the boiling point except for the 
first five minutes, and when tender is 
placed in the oven to brown. 

The chicken soup of Thursday is made 
from the liquid in which the fowl boiled. 
The addition of rice makes a hearty dish 
of a soup. 

Stewed rhubarb is made from that 
eanned last summer. The cereal for fry- 
ing must be made the day before and 
cooled and molded in a low dish so that 
neat slices may be cut. If these slices are 
dipped in dry corn meal they will fry 
a better brown with a crisp crust. A 
syrup made by boiling a cup of brown 
sugar with one-half cup of water may 
take the place of the maple syrup. 


Menu Recipes 
ent: by New York Cooks 


$s are marked with the letter of the group 
they belong. See Page 121 ] 


Oyster a la Tartare A 


To be served as first course at a dinner 
or luncheon for six persons. Take one 
pint, or thirty large oysters, heat to the 
boiling point in their own liquor, then 
skim and drain; when cold spread each 
oyster with tartare sauce and serve five 
to each person (with tartare side down) 
on a bed of lettuce. 

Tartare Sauce 

One cup of mayonnaise, or boiled dress- 
ing, to which add one tablespoon each of 
capers, parsley, gherkins and _ olives 
chopped very fine. R. D. B 
New York Sandwich F 


With three tablespoons finely minced 
ham blend two teaspoons finely minced 
onion. Add one well-beaten egg and 
when well mixed, drop by spoonfuls into 
hot drippings; pat in shape. When 
delicately brown, turn and saute other 
side; then place between slices of bread 
not less than one quarter inch thick. 
Serve on lettuce leaf. G.B.W. [See il- 
lustration, Page 105. 

Pickerel, Jewish Style C 

Take a three-pound pickerel, split open 
on one side leaving the head and tail 
intact. Remove the meat and bones ecare- 
fully so as not to tear the skin. Take 
the flesh that has been separated from 
the bones, and the liver of the fish; add 
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GOOD 


a roll previously soaked in milk and 
pressed dry, one or two scalded onions 
according to size, two tablespoons of but- 
ter, the yolks of two eggs, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one-half saltspoon of pep- 
per and a dash of nutmeg. Chop finely 
together and mix thoroughly. Fill the 
mixture carefully into the skin and sew 
up the vent. Boil for one-half hour in 
a hot court-bouillon composed of two 
quarts of cold water, one small carrot, 
one onion, a sprig or two of parsley, one 
bay leaf, one teaspoon of salt, twenty 
kernels of whole black pepper, a few cel- 
ery tops, a slice of lemon and one-quarter 
eup of vinegar. Then prepare the fol- 
lowing sauce: Put two tablespoons of 
butter and two of dried bread crumbs 
into a frying pan. Cook quickly, stirring 
constantly until the materials are thor- 
oughly browned. Place fish on a dish, 
pour over the sauce, garnish with parsley 
and sliced lemon, and send to the table at 
onee. G. J. P. 


Clam Pot Pie F 


Serub the clams well with a brush and 
cold water. Heat them with a little water 
in a covered saucepan till their shells 
open. Boil for one minute. Remove the 
clams. Strain the broth through a piece 
of cheesecloth. Thicken with a little 
flour. Chop the clams and return them to 
the broth. Pour it over hot baking pow- 
der biscuit. [See illustration, Page 105. 
Tripe Ragout with Celery C 

One pound of tripe, eut into strips, 
one-half onion, sliced and cooked in one 
tablespoon of beef drippings or butter, 
one cup of strained tomatoes, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, dash cayenne, one cup 
of celery, cut in one-ineh sticks. Add the 
tripe to the onion, cook ten minutes; add 
the tomatoes and seasoning, simmer one- 
half hour, add celery, simmer until celery 
is tender. Serve sprinkled with parme- 
san cheese. L. H. L. 


Caramel Apples H 


Six large apples, one cup of brown 
sugar, one-fourth of a cup of cream, one 
tablespoon of butter, one eup of chopped 
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nuts, one cup of granulated sugar, half 
a pint of water, half a pint of whipped 
cream and one heaping tablespoon of 
powdered gelatin. Boil the granulated 
sugar and water together for ten minutes. 
Peel, core the apples, then cook them 
slowly in the syrup till tender. Turn 
them often and take care to keep them 
whole. When done remove from the 
syrup and dissolve the gelatin in the 
syrup. Place the brown sugar, cream and 
butter in a saucepan and cook to the 
firm ball stage, then add the nuts. Place 
the prepared apples in a dish, fill the 
centers and cover the top with the caramel 
nut mixture. Then pour the syrup around 
them and set on ice to chill. When cold 
garnish with whipped cream and chopped 
nuts. M. H.N. [See illustration, Page 104. 


Nut Puffs I 


One eup of water, one cup of flour, 
two heaping tablespoons butter, pinch of 
salt, one teaspoon sugar, one-half tea- 
spoon almond extract and four eggs. Put 
the water and butter into a saucepan, 
bring to boiling point, then add the flour, 
salt and sugar, stir over the fire till the 
mixture leaves the sides of the pan, re- 
move from the fire and add the almond 
extract and the eggs, beating each one in 
thoroughiy. Set away in a cool place for 
one hour. Put on a baking tin in small 
rounds, brush over with beaten egg and 
bake in a hot oven for forty minutes. 
One-half this recipe will make a dozen 
small puffs. When cold split them open 
on one side and fill them with the follow- 
ing mixture: Boil together one cup of 
sugar and one-third cup of water until it 
forms a soft ball when tested in cold 
water. Pour this syrup slowly into the 
beaten white of one large egg, beat until 
cool, Add half a teaspoon of almond 
extract, one well-beaten egg, one cup of 
chopped nuts, one-quarter eup of sugar 
and one-quarter cup of thick cream. 
Beat until thick and fill into the 
puffs. Sprinkle over with confectioners’ 
sugar and serve in a silver cake basket 
decorated with roses. M. H. N. [See 
illustration, Page 104. 


“Index to Recipes, January Number, 1910 


Beef tenderloin with crust........... 112 
113 
Blancmange, 113 
Entree, a near puff paste............ 113 


113 
Pudding, bread and custard fruit..... 113 
Ragout, tripe, with celery............ 123 
122 
Shortcake, puff 113 
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Our Test Station for 
Household Apparatus 


Widespread Interest in the Broader Activities of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


== HAT so many of 

5 us have been want- 
ing for years is 
just the thing you 
are doing so well 
in your Good 
Housekeeping Ex- 
periment Station for testing household 
apparatus. We were all intensely inter- 
ested in your announcement in the No- 
vember number, and still more so in your 
plans as detailed in the December maga- 
zine.” 

To the above comment, other women of 
rare abilities and housewifely accomplish- 
ments write us enthusiastically, saying 
that the list of articles Tested and Ap- 
proved by the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute is a godsend to all persons inter- 
ested in labor-saving conveniences and 
money-saving devices. 

The first installment of Tested and Ap- 
proved appeared in this magazine for 
December, a second lot appears herewith, 
and further installments will be a feature 
in each issue throughout the coming year. 
The same article is mentioned but once, 
when our tests are concluded and prove 
satisfactory. 

All persons interested will please un- 
derstand that we can accept articles for 
test only from the original producer or 
manufacturer. We cannot test apparatus 
submitted by jobbers, retailers or users. 
It is necessary for us to have the original 
article just as it is supplied to the mar- 
ket everywhere by the manufacturer, so 
that we may be sure that the sample 
fairly represents the article as it may be 
possible for our readers to obtain it. 

Let us also repeat that our Experiment 
Station is conducted solely by Goop 
HovuseKEEPING MaGazine. All household 
apparatus is tested without any expense 
whatever to the manufacturer, although 
he must pay for setting up, piping, wir- 
ing, power, ete, where same are required. 
The work of the station is wholly sup- | 
ported by this magazine, in a practical, 
scientific and thoroughly disinterested 


manner, wholly divorced from commer- 
cial or advertising influences or financial 
considerations. 

Large space for our test station 

Only those who have visited its quar- 
ters, have any adequate idea of the ample 
provision we are making for the Good 
Housekeeping Experiment Station, its 
testing laboratory, model kitehen and 
demonstration rooms. The work is not 
eompleted in time to make photographs 
for this issue, but will be fully illustrated 
in our February number. The station 
has over 2,000 square feet of space right 
on the ground floor of the Good House- 
keeping building. This structure is one 
of the largest office buildings in the world, 
and has just been awarded first prize as 
the finest type of reinforced concrete con- 
struction in office architecture. 

Personal help in your own household problems 

In addition to the work of our Exper- 
iment Station, the results of which ap- 
pear exclusively in this magazine and in 
its Tested and Approved list, we find that 
many women desire even closer personal 
help in solving their household problems. 
Many of you want more assistance in 
keeping down the cost of living. 

Every such person is invited to write 
directly to Helen Louise Johnson, Direc- 
tor Good Housekeeping Institute, Spring- 
field, Mass, stating precisely what further 
advice or assistance is needed. What 
ean we do to help you, in addition to 
the information set forth in each issue 
of this magazine? Write Miss Johnson, 
fully and freely. It will then be possible 
for our organization to study your wants 
intelligently, after which the Institute 
will communicate with you in the matter. 

We wish to hear from each and every 
subscriber, for the Institute is planning 
to do for you just those things you re- 
quire supplementary to Goop HovusEKEEP- 
ING MaGazine itself. You are also in- 
vited to suggest the names of any articles 
" (also the manufacturer’s address) that you 

[To Page 126} 
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Waffle Iron 


No 22—American, Griswold Manu- 
facturing Co, Erie, Pa. These irons 
have the low or high frame for gas or 
coal stove. They heat evenly, making 
evenly browned, crisp waffles. 


Graduated Preserving Kettle 
No 23—Neverbreak, Avery Stamping 
Co, Cleveland, O. Without seams, 
highly polished, light in weight, easily 
kept clean. 
Fireless Cooker 


No 24—Calorie, Calorie Fireless Cook 
Stove, Janesville, Wis. A wooden chest 
on easters, lined with metal. It has 
aluminum kettles, steatite radiators for 
roasting and a frame for holding plates 
of food to be cooked. 


Toaster 
No 25—The Vulean Toaster, W. M. 
Crane Co, New York city. Four slices 
of bread toasted in two minutes over 
one burner, and coffee cooked on top 
of the appliance at the same time. 


Ice Chipper 


No 26—Little Giant, Davenport Ice 
Chipping Machine Co, Davenport, Ia. 
To be fastened to a bench or the floor. 
A erank is turned and toothed knives 
chip the blocks of ice. 

Mangle 

No 27—Simplex, American Ironing 
Machine Co, Chicago. A mangle for 
ironing the flat wash. Heated by either 
gas or gasoline. May be turned by 
hand or by a motor. Saves time in 
the laundry. 

Steam Cooker 


No 28—The Ideal, Toledo Cooker 
Co, Toledo, O. Vegetables, puddings, 


entrees and meats may all be cooked 
at once by steam over a single burner 
of gas, aleohol, kerosene, or on an 
ordinary stove. A whistle blows five 
minutes before water has boiled away. 


Water Heater 


No 29—Ruud Heater, Ruud Manu- 
facturing Co, Pittsburg, Pa. Provides 
an inexhaustible supply of hot water 
at once. A tiny, pilot flame of gas is 
kept burning; the opening of the hot- 
water faucet opens a gas valve, and the 
water heats, in a long coil, as rapidly 
as it is drawn. Closing the hot-water 
faucet turns down the gas. 


Food Chopper 
No 30—Gem, Sargent & Co, New 
York city. Always ready and there is 
nothing to get out of order, 


Gas Range 
No 31—Garland, Michigan Stove 


Co, Chicago. An elevated oven and 
broiler range, so the cook need not 
stoop. Contains a warming oven excel- 
lent for slow cooking. 
Pail 

No 32—Witt’s Corrugated Pails, 
Witt Cornice Co, Cincinnati, O. For 
ashes, garbage, ete; the body of these 
cans is in one piece of corrugated steel. 
Heavy steel bands around top and bot- 
tom add greatly to its strength and 
durability. The lids fit on outside the 
top. 

Washing Machine 

No 33—Easy, Dodge & Zuill, Syra- 
euse, N Y. Clothes are washed by 
foreing soapsuds through it by com- 
pressed air and suction. Tub of gal- 
vanized iron, so no dirty water is ab- 
sorbed. 
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(From Page 124] 
think should be tested in the Good House- 
keeping Experiment Station. 


Questions Answered 
What We Will Not Do 


“Here is a clever invention that will 
be useful in every household, upon which 
I have just secured a patent, and submit 
the device to your testing station.” So 
writes a clever Wisconsin woman. 

We eannot test or approve such models 
or devices. Why? Because, if it proves 
worthy and gets a place in our Tested 
and Approved list, instantly an over- 
whelming demand for the article will be 
created. Then if our readers write for 
it to the address of the producer, as 
given in our Tested and Approved list, 
they will be intensely disappointed when 
they find the article is not manufactured, 
and that they cannot get it. 

Hence one of our very few rules is 
this: The Good Housekeeping Experiment 
Station tests only articles or apparatus 
that are on the market, or the producer 
of which is in a position to supply the 
demand. Again, we do not test fancy 
samples, but insist upon receiving the 
article in the ordinary form in which it 
is sold at the stores or by mail. 
Comparative merits 

We do not undertake to say that one 
apparatus is better than another which 
is designed for the same purpose. For 
instance, we have already tested several 
forms of meat choppers, and have others 
under investigation and experiment. Such 
of these as possess real practical merit 
will eventually be embraced in our Tested 
and Approved list, and published once 
in the Goop MaAGAzINE. 
But we do not undertake to say which 
of these devices is the best, or which one 
is better than another. Each of them 
that gets into our Tested and Approved 
list possesses practical merits of its own. 
Conditions under whieh any piece of ap- 
paratus is used vary so widely that one 
article may give perfect satisfaction in 
one family, while a similar article made 
by a different manufacturer is preferred 
in another household. 

The varying degree in which brains 
and care are applied in the use of house- 
hold apparatus and supplies is also an 
important factor. An ignorant girl, or 
a servant prejudiced against “ new-fan- 
gled notions,” may fail with an improved 
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article which in the hands of a competent 
housewife proves more than satisfactory. 
Indeed, it is surprising how many other- 
wise competent housekeepers are averse 
to even trying new things or labor-saving 
devices. Happily for them and for prog- 
ress, the number of such women is rap- 
idly decreasing. One of these women ex- 
plains that she has been averse to new 
articles because she had no time to test 
them herself, but will be satisfied to use 
anything that we test and approve. 


How to send 


Anything in the line of household ap- 
paratus may be shipped direct to Good 
Housekeeping Experiment Station, 1 
Worthington street, Springfield, Mass, 
by express prepaid, accompanied by de- 
seriptive letter, literature, ete, without 
any preliminary correspondence. Do not 
ship anything by freight until you have 
previously advised with us and have ob- 
tained our consent to receive it. 


A Plain Statement 


A certain manufacturer is quite in- 
censed because his apparatus has not met 
the approval of Good Housekeeping’s Ex- 
periment Station. Instead of being mad, 
he should thank us. Without expense to 
him, but at no small cost of labor, time 
and money to ourselves, we have tested 
his device and revealed its weaknesses. 
Let this manufacturer make the article 
in a way that will overcome its present 
defects. It may then be subjected to 
another test in our station and if found 
satisfactory will go on our tested and 
approved list. 

Meanwhile, we are not “ exposing” 
this manufacturer. He now has an op- 
portunity to overcome the defects in his 
apparatus so as to insure that it shall be 
satisfactory, not only under our test, but 
when in daily use. 

This last is just the point. No house- 
wife, cook or other person who has the 
care of a house, hotel, club, ete, wants to 
buy an article that is not right. But 
once a thing has proved right, they are 
willing to pay the right price for it. The 
policy of our station is one of construc- 
tion, not destruction. Rejected articles 
or machines, apparatus and merchandise, 
that do not meet our approval can usually 
be made right if the producer thereof 
means right. If he doesn’t mean right, 
the publie should have nothing to do with 
him or his goods. 
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International Action on Pure Foods 


HE universally _wide- 
spread interest in the 
whole subject of human 
nutrition reflected 
in the second interna- 
tional congress on pure 
foods held at Paris, 
Franee, October 17-24. Twenty-eight 
different nations were represented by 
more than 2,000 delegates, who were men 
and women of standing in various learned 
societies and other associations interested 
in a pure food supply. 

The work of the congress was divided 
into various sections. The duty of each 
section was to come to definite conclu- 
sions in connection with the specific sub- 
stances it considered; each decision was 
reported to the section of hygiene, which 
formed a court for reviewing the work 
done in all departments. The best sum- 
mary of the work accomplished is given 
in Nature as follows: 

“The sections ineluded—(1) drinks and 
beverages, wines, liqueurs, cider, perry, 
beer, vinegar; (2) bread, flour, pastry; (3) 
confectionery, honey, sugar, sugar prep- 
arations, cocoa, chocolate; (4) spices, tea, 
coffee, mustard, salt; (5) dairying, milk, 
cream, condensed milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs; (6) chareuterie, the meat industry, 
edible fats, preserved provisions, pre- 
served fruits and vegetables, sausages; 
(7) primary products in connection with 
drugs, essential oils, chemical products; 
(8) medicinal and other mineral waters, 
ice. 

“ Bread was declared to be the product 
resulting from the baking of dough made 
from pure wheat flour, with the addition 
of yeast, water and salt. Any other 
product meant as a substitute for bread 
should not bear the name, and its com- 
position should be declared at the time 
of sale. It was subsequently declared 
that the addition of baking powder, bi- 
carbonate of soda and tartarie acid were 
quite permissible and regular operations. 
Alum was entirely prohibited. 

“Coffee was clearly defined as being 
only worthy of that name when derived 
from coffee berries and when free from 
any foreign mixture, such as chicory or 
any other substance.” 

Cocoa was not so easily defined. The 
main question was as to whether the ad- 
dition of alkali to cocoa was justifiable 
or not. The larger manufacturers said 


it was unnecessary, but the smaller mak- 
ers, who were in the majority, main- 
tained that it was essential in order to 
enable them to produce a cheaper cocoa, 
that could be sold at a cheaper price 
than that made by the large manufac- 
turers, who otherwise would have a vast 
monopoly. It was finally agreed that 2 
per cent of alkali should be allowed. 
An international commission will con- 
sider the whole matter, as it appears that 
cheap cocoas are not only sophisticated 
with alkalies, but additions, which are 
simply adulterations, are common. It is 
strange to hear, for example, that one 
manufacturer uses paraffin wax in his 
product. 

The discussion on butter was even more 
heated and prolonged than at the first 
congress held at Geneva in 1907. It 
was voted to permit 18 per cent of water 
in pure butter, instead of the Geneva 
standard of 16 per cent, compared to the 
United States standard of 18 per cent 
water and 82.5 per cent of butter fat in 
pure butter. 

There was a still greater contest over 
the problem of preservatives in butter 
and cheese. It was shown that it was 
not possible to conduct an export butter 
trade over any great distance except with 
the use of some boron preservative. The 
result was that the use of preservatives 
made from borax may be elassed as a 
regular operation, as necessary in some 
kinds of butter as the use of salt, and 
equally permissible. 

Colorings for food, confections and 
liquids came in for considerable atten- 
tion, and it was found impossible to re- 
sist the argument that the sale of many 
alimentary products depended to a large 
extent on their appearance, and the use 
of harmless colors was therefore per- 
mitted. Twenty anilines were specifically 
mentioned as being innocuous, and they 
embrace every shade used in food. 

The discussion of ice elicited quite a 
display of feeling, and an acceptable 
definition was not arrived at without 
some difficulty. It was finally agreed, 
however, that there were two kinds of 
ice; namely, manufactured and natural. 
The manufactured article should be pro- 
duced only from sterilized or town’s 
water. Natural ice could only be ad- 
mitted for addition to, or for bringing 
in contact with foods, when gathered 
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from lakes, rivers or canals under proper 
sanitary control. 

Medicinal mineral waters did not 
emerge from the diseussions well. It 
appears that there is quite an industry 


in manufacturing these and sending them - 


out into the world under apparently gen- 
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uine labels, and the source naturelle, 
or natural spring, is too often the town 
supply of water to which a small per- 
centage of alkaline salts is added. To 
control fraud such as this is diffieult, 
and nothing short of making it a penal 
offense would be of much use. 


New Thought Books 


A Classification, Accompanying a Review of a New One 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


aS T IS claimed by those who 
A} ought to know that New 


Thought now numbers 
millions of adherents. 
Certainly, the enormous 


circulation of some of the 
New Thought magazines 
would seem to lend some eredence to the 
claim. Whatever be the true statistics, 
New Thought as a movement is now 
negligible only in the minds of those who 
have no first-hand knowledge of it and 
who escape from the responsibility of 
acquiring information by grouping New 
Thought with other mental healing cults 
and dismissing all of them with that con- 
tempt which is always easy to express 
and difficult to answer. 

Of New Thought writers there are 
three distinct classes. The first class in- 
eludes such men as Horatio W. Dresser 
and Stanton Davis Kirkham, whose ideas 
rest upon the rock of a sound idealism, 
who understand the limitations as well 
as possibilities of mind, and who will 
have naught to do with the fantastic and 
bizarre. 

The second elass is best represented 
by such men as Ralph Waldo Trine and 
the late Henry Wood, both of whom have 
written books of real service to the 
physically nervous and the mentally un- 
wholesome; but who have not the philo- 
sophie grasp and the psychological in- 
sight of men in the first class. 

In the third elass are writers like H. 
Emilie Cady, Atkinson, Larson and the 
author of Our Invisible Supply. All of 
them have done good. They have made 


God real to thousands to whom before 
God was but the conclusion of a syllo- 
gism or the excitant of the emotional 
nature or an irksome personality to be 
faced on Sunday and kept scrupulously 
far away from weekday life. They 
have lifted prayer out of the region of 
abstraction and made it a force irre- 
sistible and altogether to be trusted in 
our everyday existence. They have given 
unto thousands “beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness,” and 
good health of mind and body where 
before there was positive ill health, which 
had defied the doctors, both general 
practitioners and _ specialists. 

This is not mere theory. It is fact to 
which thousands of letters, which have 
come to me in recent years since I have 
been making a dispassionate study of 
Christian Science, New Thought and kin- 
dred cults, eloquently testify, and in 
which there must be an abundant resid- 
uum of truth even after all allowance is 
made for snap judgments and exaggera- 
tions, intentional and unintentional. 

And yet many of these writers are 
blind leaders of the blind. They break 
with medicine and venture to do without 
the doctor even in malaria, typhoid and 
pneumonia. They set up little cireles of 
local detachment from organized church 
life, sometimes it must be admitted 
through the minister’s uninformedness or 
lack of understanding, and lure many 
simple folk into the mistaken judgment 
that what, after all, is merely a more 
spiritual and optimistic outlook upon life 
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A TESTIMONY 


is a new philosophy, a new psychology 
and a new theology. 

In Mrs Frances Larimer Warner’s Our 
Invisible Supply, Part II, there are all 
the virtues and also all the faults of the 
third class of New Thought writers. Her 
sponsor, H. Emilie Cady, tells us that 
“This book puts in a nutshell the exact 
method for active faith which brings the 
Invisible Supply into visible possession.”. 
And by those untrained in philosophy, 
psychology and theology, this judgment 
ean be easily verified. To read the book 
with an eye only for its faith and hope 
and love cannot but be good for any- 
one. 

The trouble is that no one with a 
modern training can read the book with- 
out protest, amused or serious, at the 
vagaries which gleam on almost every 
page. To transliterate God and Lord 
and make them law is taking a liberty 
with the Absolute of which the idealistic 
philosopher will not heartily approve. 
To take for granted the theory of 
“vibrations” is to set up an ipse dixit 
rather than a well-established generali- 
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zation. To toss off casually the sentence 
“Between the ages of twelve and thirty 
years Jesus was a recluse and an oath- 
bound mystic, learning of the recluse of 
India,” will bring the smile of irony to 
the historian and the New Testament in- 
terpreter. 

Prayer can do many things. But 
surely there is higher use for prayer than 
helping one to find a board with the 
desired knothole in it. Surely it puts 
strain even on the credulous to read that 
once when a prairie fire was sweeping 
toward her Northwestern home the 
author by an act of faith talked rain 
down from heaven and saved her home 
and the whole town. 

And yet, in spite of all its erudenesses, 
explained perhaps by the author’s frank 
admission that she reads but little, the 
book will help a certain type of mind, 
and many a reader will make a new stand 
for better health of soul and body after 
living for a while in the air of wholesome 
suggestion and helpful auto-suggestion 
which breathes from every page of Our 
Invisible Supply, Part IL. 


A Testimony to Chautauqua 


By Joseph Thornton 


ULTS have their vogue, and after 

their day give place to the newer 

fads of the moment, the affectations 
of yesterday being eclipsed by the eccen- 
tricities of today, but Chautauqua is 
neither a cult nor a fad; it has acquired 
the stability of an institution, too firmly 
grounded to be staled by either time or 
eustom; and the part it has so conspic- 
uously played in molding the intellectual 
development of the past generation abun- 
dantly demonstrates its title to be counted 
as a potent factor in the intellectual life 
of the present and future generations. 
Year by year its courses grow in attrac- 
tiveness and usefulness—for the happy 
blending of the two qualities is primarily 
responsible for the enormous success it 
has achieved—and its beneficent work in 
stimulating mental and ethical develop- 
ment in those whose reading would other- 
wise be without purpose or aim becomes 
more and more apparent as the number 


becomes legion of those who owe to the 
inspiration of Chautauqua their broad- 
ened mental horizon and enlarged out- 
look upon the problems that loom larger 
and larger in life’s hurly-burly. 

It is with grateful appreciation that I 
testify to the blessings of Chautauqua 
inspiration in my own life. To its agency 
I distinetly trace the intellectual awaken- 
ing which enlarged the breadth and scope 
of my outlook on the great human pag- 
eant and its problems, and any measure 
of achievement which has come as a re- 
sult of that dawn I freely place to the 
credit of Chautauqua. 

(Since this magazine took up the work 
of promoting the home reading courses 
of the Chautauqua Institution numerous 
voluntary contributions indorsing The 
Chautauqua Idea have come to us from 
various sources. Mr Thornton is head 


proof reader with one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in the country.) 
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New Novels as They Are 


By V. M. Schenck 


Their Hearts’ Desire, by Francis Foster 
Perry, is a simple romance, but excep- 
tionally sweet, suggestive of Paul Ford’s 
Wanted, a Matchmaker; an enjoyable 
book to read aloud. 

The Silver Horde, by Rex Beach, is a 
vigorous story of salmon fishing in 
Alaska. Superior to The Barrier, by the 
same author, and a wonderfully strong 
and realistie picture of men and condi- 
tions in the far North. 

The Inner Shrine, anonymous, is well 
written and wholesome, and of sufficient 
literary quality to be attributed to some 
of the best-known authors of the day. 
This novel of New York society is worthy 
the perusal of anyone who appreciates 
good workmanship and an entertaining 
society romance. 

The Goose Girl, by Harold MeGrath, 
is one of the most entertaining books this 
author has produced. We meet this de- 
lightful goose girl on a Dreiberg highway 
and follow her romantic adventures 
through vicissitudes and intrigues to a 
happy ending. 

The Wiving of Lance Cleaverage, by 
Alice MaeGowan, author of Judith of 
the Cumberlands, is a dramatie story of 
absorbing interest which deals with Ten- 
nessee mountain life. Its two chief char- 
acters, a high-spirited mountain beauty 
and a bold hero, are strongly pictured in 
all their primitive qualities. 

The Open Country, “ A Comedy with 
a Sting,” by Maurice Hewlett, written 
with the usual literary skill of the author, 
relates the history and theories of the 
“gentleman gypsy” of whom some read- 
ers have already made the acquaintance 
in Halfway House. It deseribes his rela- 
tions with the daughter of the highly 
respectable family of Thomas Percival 
and the romance of the “open country ” 
to which he has found the key. 

A Certain Rich Man, by William Allen 
White, author of What’s the Matter with 
Kansas? is an absorbing story of the 


eareer of a remarkable money-maker and. 


his associates. It portrays vividly the 
life and people of the Middle West. Its 
men and women of real red blood, their 
everyday life and events pulsating with 
interest, love, humor, pathos, patriotism 
and piety, form the background of the 
life of a “certain rich man” and the 


high finanee of the old frontier. This, 
with the fine literary qualities of the book, 
makes a story which holds the reader’s 
interest unflagging to the end. 

Katrine, by Elinor Macartney Lane, 
author of Nancy Stair, is a charming 
romance of a fascinating heroine full of 
piquant Irish characteristies. It proves 
a bright and joyous tale of life and love. 

Old Rose and Silver, by Myrtle Reed, 
author of Lavender and Old Lace. This, 
written in the author’s usual attractive 
manner, is a sweet love story, full of 
charm, humor and quiet pathos. It gives 
the reader a pleasure well worth his 
pursuit. 

Margarita’s Soul, “ Romantie Recollee- 
tions of a Man of Fifty,” written under 
the nom-de-plume of Ingraham Lovell, 
has been attributed to various well-known 
writers by enthusiastic readers. It is an 
American love story, attractive in style, 
unique in its setting, but wholly realistic, 
revealing the marvelous transformation 
wrought by life’s experiences in the char- 
acter of a seemingly soulless woman. 

The Flute of the Gods, by Marah 
Ellis Ryan, author of Told in the Hills 
and Indian Love Letters. The book is 
especially well illustrated. It is a strong 
story of the traditions and life of the 
Indians as they lived centuries ago, the 
Spanish explorers playing their historie 
part. The Indian nature is powerfully 
depicted and is enhanced by the romance 
and mystery of the tale. 

Little Sister Snow, by Franees Little, 
author of The Lady of the Decoration, is 
an exceptionally dainty bit of writing, the 
pure sweet romance of a Japanese maid 
in love with an American young man who 
is, unfortunately, engaged to an American 
girl “with much laugh in her eyes.” A 
short but delightful story which will be 
universally read and enjoyed. 

The Land of Long Ago, by Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall, author of Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky. In her inimitable way “ Aunt 
Jane” introduces her friends of long ago 
in her own “ blue grass country.” Sunny 
humor pervades all of the stories, and one 
wishes that he might have been an inti- 
mate of dear Aunt Jane. Good short 
stories are rare; here is a collection which 
will afford delightful evenings in many 
a family circle. 
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(Epiror’s Norr—This department is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 


The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our “* Family.’’] 


The Atmosphere Changed 


Mr Eprror—I have read with interest 
in your magazine several opinions con- 
cerning family prayers. Without at- 
tempting to reply to those letters, I ven- 
ture here to relate my own experience 
along those lines, hoping that it may 
prove helpful to some one of your read- 
ers. 

Years ago, when my son beeame old 
enough to receive instruction in spiritual 
matters, it was-my custom each morning 
to sing a hymn and repeat a verse of 
Seripture with him, after which we knelt 
in prayer. We did this in private just 
before or just after breakfast, and the 
lad seemed beautifully responsive to the 
influence of it all, so long as we were 
quite alone. But it distressed me to ob- 
serve that he looked upon this and all 
religious observance in the home as some- 
thing entirely between his mother and 
himself, with a Heavenly Father vaguely 
in the background, to be sure. And his 
resentment was deep if even his father 
were ineluded in our mosning exercises. 

This brought me to the thought of hold- 
ing our little service downstairs and ask- 
ing everyone in the house to join with 
us. It seemed at first a diffieult thing 
to do, in the busy family of a busy law- 
yer, with both telephone and doorbell 
ringing interruptions. But we achieved 
it, and we have carried it on now for 
six years. 

I plan the breakfast hour so that there 
may be ten or fifteen minutes of leisure 
afterward, and immediately after break- 
fast we come together in the living room 
for a little time of quiet and inspiration 
before the busy day separates us. 

We sing a hymn and read a chapter 
from the Bible, unless our time is too 
limited, when we omit the hymn and 
shorten our Bible reading. Then we 
have a short, extemporaneous prayer and 
the Lord’s prayer. Sometimes only the 


latter, but always that and the reading. 

There is usually a plan for our 
Seripture reading, though we break away 
from it at will and on special oceasions. 
We look upon that as a lesson which we 
explain very briefly, of course, and some- 
times illustrate by pietures, which are 
put on the table to be looked at later 
if anyone cares to. My maid usually 
looks at them, and I ean see that these 
mornings help her in many ways. 

Of course this is all aimed at our 
son, whom we are trying to bring up to 
be a Christian gentleman—but it helps us 
all. 

It would be hard, indeed, to estimate 
the value of these family prayers in our 
lives. I know that the whole atmosphere 
of the home is changed. It is purer and 
sweeter, and our days pass more gently. 

Husband and wife, parent and child, 
mistress and maid, and the stranger 
within the gates, coming together for one 
still moment to the loving Father of us 
all, in united thanksgiving and consecra- 
tion. Surely we are a little kinder, a 
little more patient with one another, a 
little braver in eonfronting the worries 
of the long day, for that morning prayer. 

Then, there is the educational side of 
it. And in this day, when the Bible is 
not taught or even read in the schools 
of this Christian land, it must be taught 
at home. That can best be done, [ think, 
by continued daily reading. There is 
nothing perfunctory about this; it never 
seems obligatory. 

Many and various guests come and go, 
and nearly all of them express their 
pleasure in it. Some say it has helped 
them. Of course interruptions come, and 
they have to be met. 

Very often business calls the father 
of the family away at that hour. Some- 
times we wait a few minutes for the 
maid’s convenience. Perhaps six times 


during the year, from pressure of cir- 
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cumstances, we have had to omit it alto- 
gether. 

We never neglect a real duty nor dis- 
regard a eall for help to gain time for 
our morning reading. 

Of course, it is hard to live up to one’s 
prayers, but if there abides the honest 
effort there cannot be the reproach of 
insincerity. 

So, I would plead with all my heart 
for the establishment in every Christian 
home of the family altar. If it be ap- 
proached in the spirit of worship, in the 
spirit of service and in the knowledge 
and love of Jesus, it will be justified. 

A Unitariar 


Dear Old Faces 


Mr Eprror—Those “old folks” piec- 
tured in the November number are—what 
shall I say? Great! Fine! Arrtistie, 
lovely, dandy. 

No; I have it: true. That’s it; true. 

Look at old Jerry. I can just hear 
his deep, chesty laugh that would make 
you forget you had worries and troubles, 
and that dear, dear old lady from Mis- 
souri---hasn’t she a twinkle in her eye? 
If I could only drive the eat off that foot 
rest, wouldn’t I like to take Tabby’s 
place and lay my head in that comfort- 
able lap, and talk it all over! 

Unele Billy is fine, and wouldn’t I like 
to tell him a few yarns I have enjoyed 
for years and can laugh over every time 
I reeall them! 

Cap’n Sennett, too. Wouldn’t he ap- 
preciate the sight I saw the time Mike 
Quinlan got drunk after St John’s pro- 
hibition law passed in Kansas, when he 
crawled out of the straw in his wagon and 
said: “Dom a prohibition law that won’t 
keep a man sober long enough to go to 
the cireus!” 

That roguish, “flirty” smile of the 
old lady in the dear old hood—eouldn’t 
she tell tales of the long ago and the at- 
tention she had from the beaux of her 
girlhood, and the pranks she eut up! 
“Uncle Sam,” too. Too bad the name- 
sake cannot do a little for the sake of 
the name. I can just imagine Chauncey’s 
beehives, and ean almost hear him tell 
about them. 

Dear old faces! They have been “ re- 
touched,” not by the photographer who 
“retouches ” all the lines from the modern 
photographed face, but they have been 
touched by that old artist, Father Time. 
He has drawn lines in those faces we 


may all be proud to have in our own 
when we are near the sunset. 

I hope these old folks all have all 
creature comforts. The rest of the things 
which make life worth the living they 
have within their dear old hearts. I 
want to mount all the pictures to hang 
beside my dresser, but eannot select 
which ones to turn to the wall. Shall 
have to buy another magazine. 

Mrs T. C. Ransley. 


No Need of a Nursery 


Mr Eprror—Much has been written in 
magazines recently about the advisability 
of children having a playroom where 
the noise and confusion would not annoy 
their elders, ete, and special stress has 
been laid upon the annoyance to callers 
when the children “owned the whole 
house.” Goon HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
had such an article in a recent number 
(“The House Without a Nursery’’). 

Now, I have no chance for such a 
room in my tiny home. But—and a 
great big “but”—I don’t altogether 
agree with these writers. I expect 
neither order nor quiet until my two 
restless youngsters are old-enough to de- 
mand it themselves. They will be chil- 
dren but once, and if my callers dislike 
the confusion let them eall in the even- 
ing. I want the children playing where 
I can hear and see enough of what is 
geing on to know the general trend of 
conversation at least. This I could not 
do if they had a playroom apart. My 
boy frequently brings in boys who are 
pleasant mannered, but who I know are 
in the habit of using foul language. I 
am often criticised for allowing him their 
companionship. But there are few boys 
in our neighborhood—I claim a_ boy 
needs boy companions. I never allow 
him to visit their homes; they are at 
liberty to come here at any time. 

Sprawled on the floor in my hall or 
parlor when I am either sewing in the 
same room or working in an adjoining 
room, there is seldom any necessity for 
me to reprove them. I never allow my 
boy to take them to his room; he must 
bring his games down. I am too busy 
to play games with him as much as I’d 
like; I’m glad to have these older boys 
teach him and play with him. I ean’t 
spend much money, but good games can 
be picked up cheaply, one or two at a 
time; some can be made at home. 

Five youngsters on my hall floor one 
Saturday morning aroused the indigna- 
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tion of a neighbor. But one of those 
boys has a vocabulary of profanity and 
filth ineredible—he does not use it here. 
I let nothing of the sort pass for an 
instant, nor any cheating. When at play 
outdoors I insist they stay near the 
house. 

I’m not nervous? Ah, but I am! A 
long illness left me with all the nerves 
there are—they’re getting stronger now, 
thank goodness!—but I tell these boys 
frankly that sometimes I am too tired to 
have them. Then I invite them to 
“come again.” There is never any ap- 
parent hard feeling. 

My girl’s doll’s bed is under my desk; 
her little table fits under my plant stand, 
Her other toys stow away in a big box, 
so when bedtime comes the space is clear. 

I keep my boy supplied with plenty of 
cheap paper, pencils, crayon, scissors, 
paste and pictures. Sometimes there'll 
be a party of boys around my dining 
table (protected by newspapers) cutting, 
pasting and drawing. If my son had a 
playroom I should have to deliberately 
go there and my presence would be 
noticed. As it is, the visitors expect my 
presence and do not realize how closely 
I watch them. Mrs W. P, G. 


A Plain Statement 


Mr Eprror—The reason divorce was less 
prevalent formerly was because girls were 
then trained for the domestic sphere as 
a horse is trained for the race. But such 
training of our daughters was done by 
rule of thumb, not scientifically and thor- 
oughly, as is now possible. Then it re- 
quired many years to become a skilled 
housewife; but that skill was worth 
money, and it commanded the best hus- 
band in town. In those days a young 
woman famous for her housewifely ac- 
complishments was sought after and 
brought a better value than we can com- 
mand today. 

If a woman took a husband in those 
days, she secured a companion, a friend, 
an advisor and not merely a_ banker. 
He, too, was trained to his duties, to 
respect her efforts and sex, and to honor 
his contract, and to keep the same invi- 
olate. The wife then had a home of her 
own, which she was as competent to 
eare for as she was to mother his chil- 
dren and teach them to serve and respect 
their father. As the mother valued their 
companionship and loved them, so she 
eared for their bodies by diet and regular 
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habits so as to produce the greatest com- 
fort for the time, drudgery and money 
expended. Women and wives not so 
trained were derelicts then, as they are 
today, depleting the body politic and 
domestic. 

Today there are so many labor-saving 
devices that a woman, though still the 
most wonderful combination of me- 
chanie, financier, jurist, teacher, precep- 
tor, social mentor, companion, cook, 
modiste, artist, wife, mother, comforter— 
seems to eke out a little while each day for 
the ornaments of life, music, ete. In 
order to spend the husband’s money 
wisely she is supposed to be competent 
to judge the value of services performed 
by skilled workmen (note, skilled. work- 
men) in all the trades employed in the 
supply of her own wants and the 
needs of her household. All this is ex- 
pected of her when she is, by force of 
condition, barred from proper knowledge 
of the articles and supplies needed for 
the home. 

This is why we hail with delight the 
carefully censored advertising pages of 
Goop HovusEeKEEPING MAGAZINE, and are 
still more pleased with its experiment 
station for testing all kinds of household 
supplies. I am already eutting out and 
religiously preserving your “ Tested and 
Approved” list, and have long confined 
my purchases to your reliable advertis- 
ers. Since home making already gives 
us women troubles of our own, I, for 
one, am “agin” adding the ballot and 
electioneering and campaign funds and 
muck-raking and primary elections to 
our already full curriculum. 

Mrs A. E. B. Stiircke. 


Not an Attractive Picture 


Mr Eprtor—What have we _ poor 
women done, that you should wish us 
to live to be a hundred? Surely, the 
picture of a hairless, toothless, half blind 
and deaf, shriveled old woman is not an 
attractive one. Besides, the most of us 
become useless before the century mark 
is attained. 

Picture, if you can, the misery of a 
once energetic woman who has become 
useless. I am reminded of the man who 
said: “ My folks had as lief die as to go 
to bed at night, and a good deal rather 
die than get up in the morning.” 

A. 
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The Best Year Yet 


The best New Year yet! 

The best because opportuni- 
ties, temporal and _ spiritual, 
surpass anything ever before 
witnessed. Just to live, and 
see the achievements of these 
days, and feel the thrill of 
them, is a privilege. How 
much greater a privilege to 
have an active part in some 
noble work! 


£ 
Onward! 


Next month, February, will 
mark a new era in the history 
of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine. The size will be in- 
ereased; that is to say, the 
number of pages, not the di- 
mensions of the page. In 
typography, decoration and il- 
lustration, a long step in ad- 
vanee will be taken. As for 
the contents, the message which 
this magazine has for the 
American household will be 
given with a completeness, a 
directness and vigor which 
have not been reached in the 
years gone by. 


A Letter 


May I tell you how our mag- 
azine discovered me? Just two 
days after I arrived, a bride of 
two weeks, at our tiny flat, a 
sweet-faced, gray-haired lady 
came to my door representing 
the Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine. There is something un- 
eanny in the loneliness of a flat 
in a big city to a girl who has 
left a roomy home with its 
loved ones and girl friends 
running in at all hours. 

How glad I was to talk to 
that motherly little women as 
she sat on a roll of carpet and 
I on the floor! When my hus- 
band came home at night I 
laughed and told him that I 


had ssubseribed for Good 
Housekeeping and that I meant 
to take it all the days of my 
life. 

That was five years ago and 
the magazine has followed us 
from the flat to our own little 
cottage home. I never saw the 
little lady again, but Good 
Housekeeping is read as ea- 
gerly each month as any letter 
from a distant friend.—Mrs 
Minnetta Wright, Indianapolis. 

£ 
A Storm Center 


For nine years, and over, 
ever since their establishment, 
our Discoveries have been a 
storm center. Yet they con- 
tinue. 

There are readers who want 
them all literally practical, 
resenting the paragraphs 
which tell an anecdote for the 
sake of pointing a moral to 
the » parent or housekeeper. 
There are those—alas, how 
many !—who believe that cer- 
tain Discoveries of their own 
which have not seen the light 
are better than those printed. 

There is another group, 
made of level-headed 
women, who keep on sending 
Discoveries and selling enough 
of them to earn a tidy sum 
of pin money. 

Just now the Discovery 
drawer in the big cabinet is 
getting low. Who will volun- 
teer to help fill it, cash paid 
on acceptance for available 
paragraphs? Here is an op- 
portunity to replenish the ex- 
chequer, depleted by Christ- 
mas. 

Be sure to label each page 
clearly with name and ad- 
dress, and address the enve- 
lope “Discoveries” in the 
corner. 

Do not inelude other busi- 
ness in the envelope! 


$$$ 

Now is the time to replenish 
the family or personal treas- 
ury after the holiday drain. 
This magazine is ready to pay 
cash on acceptance for good 
new games, parties, enter- 
tainments, and also ideas for 
Christmas. 

Was there not something 
new done in some part of the 
Christmas celebration in your 
home or in that of some 
friend? Think over your 
Christmas and that of your 
friends. 


From the quaint old town 
on Nantucket Island comes a 
message repeating the words 
of many other friends: “We 
notice that you promise to 
improve Good Housekeeping. 
Now, I am sure that many of 
your subscribers will agree 
with me: it is good as it is 
in many ways and we ear- 
nestly hope you will not make 
it any larger—that is, change 
the present shape. So many 
magazines have recently been 
changed, and I know several 
ladies who have dropped their 
subseriptions because the 
larger magazines are so hard 
to handle.” 

£ 


Once More! 


Once more, the index to the 
volume of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine which closes with 
December, 1909, Volume 
XLIX, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Copies can be had 
on application by letter or 
postal. 
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# Here is a delightful plan by which the 
German mothers encourage their little 
girls to knit. The wool is wound into a 
large ball called a wonder ball because it 
contains many little gifts hidden therein 
by the mother’s fingers as she winds the 
worsted. As the gift at the center of the 
ball will be found last that is usually the 
best and might be a little gold ring, or 
any bit of child’s jewelry. At another time 
the little knitter finds a silver coin and 
again something for her dolly. A silver 
thimble gives great delight. The method 
stimulates perseverance and lessens the 
drudgery of learning to knit. M. D. 


# Our dining room was anything but 
comfortable during the colder days of the 
winter. We remedied this by installing 
our electric fan in the kitchen at a point 
well up toward the ceiling, and arranging 
it so that the air would be blown toward 
the floor, through the door and into the 
dining room. We have succeeded in rais- 
ing the temperature of the room a degree 
a minute on cold mornings. F. K. §. 


# Naturally, we mothers wish to make 
the birthdays red-letter days in the cal- 
endar of our little folks; but sometimes, 
it seems to me, we do not give due regard 
to the preferences of the children. This 
was brought home to me when my ten- 
year-old boy asked if he might have just 
the birthday he wanted. I replied 
guardedly that I supposed he could, and 
asked his views. For one thing, he said 
he didn’t want a candle cake—he wanted 
the cake all right, but he wanted to eat 
it, and instead of eandles he would like 
as many dimes as he was years old. Very 
good, I thought, and agreed. Instead of 
a regular birthday dinner or supper, with 
company, he said he would prefer to 
have exactly what he wanted to eat for 
all three meals, and enjoy them in the 
bosom of the family. To this I agreed 
with some misgiving. He ordered shrimp 
for breakfast, pickled pigs’ feet (where 
he ever ate any before, I do not know) 
and ice cream for dinner, and cinnamon 
buns for supper. These were all provided. 
In the afternoon he asked, as a very 


especial favor, to be allowed to give to 
a poor negro boy his last pair of straight 
pants, because he hated to wear them 
when all the others were out of commis- 
sion. He gave them away and spent the 
rest of the afternoon at a moving picture 
show, taking, with his own dimes, five 
of his little friends. Tired but happy, 
and without any symptom of the stomach 
ache I had feared, he told me at bedtime 
that he never had had such a good time 
in all his life before. Mrs W. 

[> It is hardly necessary to add that 
judgment must be exercised in following 
this suggestion. Should others try it we 
should like to know the results. The 
Editors. 


@ When making a call with my two-year- 
old I carry a small box of dominoes, with 
which he will entertain himself indefi- 
nitely. The wooden ones are cheap and 
cannot seratch even the most beautiful 
floors, besides making little noise. I have 
yet to find a hostess who objects to this 
simple, harmless method of entertainment, 
which so completely solves the problem 
of “ something to do” in a strange house. 


# In cold weather put the clothespins in 
a@ pan and set them in the oven until they 
are hot. Then one’s fingers will not suf- 
fer with the cold when hanging out the 
washing, especially if the clothes are 
rinsed in warm water the last time. M. R. 


# If a plumber is not readily obtainable 
a leak in a water pipe may be tempo- 
rarily mended in the following manner: 
First, shut off the water supply. Wipe 
the leak carefully and cover with a small 
piece of surgeon’s plaster. Wind a strip 
of plaster two or three times over the 
leak and for an inch or two above and 
below, taking care to draw the plaster 
very tightly. Over this place a wad of 
absorbent cotton two or more inches thick. 
Wind several times with a strip of cotton 
cloth or bandage. If one has it, a piece 
of oiled silk may be placed over the pack. 
The whole should be held in place by 
more tightly wound surgeon’s plaster. 
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If surgeon’s plaster is not at hand, wire 
tape may be used. This pack will hold 
for twenty-four hours. The leakage is 
slight, even when the water is turned on. 
¥F. BR. L 


@ When you have three or four books to 
earry, slip the cover of each inside that 
of its neighbor, and they will not slide 
about so badly. E. T 


#<A_ skillful throat doctor advised the 
writer always to use an application of oil 
in an atomizer after an antiseptic wash 
in the nose or throat. He said that the 
wash opened the inflamed surface, and if 
it was not covered with oil the patient was 
liable to take cold. He also advised wait- 
ing five or ten minutes indoors before go- 
ing out into the cold after treating the 
nose and throat. If the oil is used, how- 
ever, the danger is much lessened. C. F. 


@ I tried in vain to keep the little ankle- 
strap shoes on my baby, for she would 
pull them off 
faster than I could 
put them on. The 
saleswoman in the 
infants’ depart- 
ment of a_ store 
told me to sew a loop of velvet ribbon 
matching the shoe to the edge of the 
slipper, just over the toe. The loop 
should be long enough to reach up and 
let the ankle strap pass through it. The 
-_ plan may be adopted for sandals. 
B. 


|||) 


@ For a finger nail which was badly 
pinched my physician told me to apply 
cold water and to hold the finger upright 
for at least half an hour, not letting it 
hang down for a second. Since using this 
remedy I have never had a black spot on 
the nail, no matter how badly the finger 
may throb and ache. E. M. H. 


#@T have found a new and delightful 
indoor oceupation for my three little 
boys. I bought uncolored maps for one 
eent each, and waxed crayons for five 
cents a box at the kindergarten supply 
store. The boys have spent hours indus- 
triously coloring these maps, taking great 
pains to make them look like “ real 
maps” and ineidentally picking up an 
astonishing amount of information about 
the loeation of cities, states, mountains 
and rivers. My eleven-year-old did ex- 
cellent work in his geography at school, 
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and asserted that it was because he had 
learned to spell all geographical names 
while coloring his maps at home. F. B. 


# A very satisfactory way to clean white 
marabou feathers is as follows: Dissolve 
a tablespoon of washing powder in a pint 
of boiling water and let it partly cool; 
then, holding the buneh of feathers by the 
stems, swish them through the suds for 
a few minutes. Do not rub nor squeeze. 
Rinse in the same manner. Dry the 
feathers in the open air or in a warm 
place indoors. They will fluff out like 
new feathers. F. E. P. 


# The cupboard shelves bore unsightly 
stains, and to cover them I obtained a 
roll of the enamel paper that is used on 
bathroom walls. This is easily wiped off 
with a damp cloth when soiled, and wears 
excellently. A pretty tiled pattern in 
green and white was used for covers for 
wash stands, toilet tables and kitchen 
shelves at our summer camp. A. M. A. 


#1 wish every mother who has a little 
one just beginning to walk on the street 
knew the value of a pair of strong leather 
horse lines to save dragging the child 
along by the arm. The child is always 
under control without feeling constrained, 
and the slight support, coming just where 
it should, enables him to walk further 
with much less fatigue. In ease a diffieult 
spot makes it advisable he ean be lifted 
completely off his feet without injury. 
W. B. H. 


# One of the most satisfactory plates I 
ever found was perfectly plain, with a 
quarter-inch lettuce-green band around 
the edge, a double line of gold inside 
of that and a small gold circle in the cen- 
ter. They were dainty, of good color, 
cheap—I found them in the ten-cent 
store—but I could never discover cups 
or other pieces to go with them. Cannot 
the manufacturers make these simple 
dainty things as well and as cheaply as 
they do the hideous things they perpe- 
trate? Think how beautiful plates would 
be with a single conventional wild rose 
in the center and a quarter-inch band of 
the same wild-rose pink around the edge, 
uncomplicated with gilding. Yellow and 
white are also beautiful and we get so 
little of it in china: a yellow edge with 
one yellow daisy in the center, every 
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piece made to be of the plainest possible 
shapes. This plea for dainty simplicity 
is not made only to the makers of china, 
but applies also to the very cheapest of 
table ware. The makers will find that it 
will sell well. M. A. M. 


[> There is still a large public which 
prefers the ornate and overdone, which 
accounts for some of the less artistic 
products of potters, furniture makers, 
ete. To assert the growing demand for 
simpler, choicer designs is to hasten the 
day of their arrival. The Editors. 


# We happened to put buttermilk tem- 
porarily in our Boston bean pot, which, 
through much using, had acquired a dark 
brown tint inside. To our surprise, when 
the buttermilk was gone, so was the dis- 
coloration, and our bean pot had regained 
its pristine whiteness. E. P. 


# A quaint and effective way to passe- 
partout pictures or photographs for the 
country house is to use gingham—old- 
fashioned ginghams in grays and blacks 
with tiny figures are the best. If the 
photograph is gray, a gray gingham with 
an invisible small check is good. G. L. 


# My iron cleaner having been misplaced, 
I snatched up a piece of wire window 
screen and ran the iron across that, with 
delightfully surprising effect. The iron 
was cleaned perfectly. The dust from 
its surface fell through the meshes of the 
sereen, instead of being ground between 
the iron and the cleaner, as it is when 
sandpaper is used. F. N. M. 


#1 spent fifty cents for ten cooky cut- 
ters of different patterns—birds, animals, 
fish, fruit, boys and girls. These have 
afforded the little ones 0 delight. 
Animal cookies can be given a lifelike 
touch with raisin eyes and chocolate icing 
to form mane, ears and tail. At a chil- 
dren’s party we gave sets of animals in 
paper Noah’s Arks as favors. C. K. L. 


#@ An elderly woman who has many rela- 
tives and friends, finds Christmas giving 
too strenuous for her, although she is a 
bright, active woman. She has decided 
to leave Christmas giving—except in the 
ease of her immediate family and of 
charity—to others, and to make birthday 
presents instead, and is now collecting 
the date of birth of each of her friends, 
to record in a pretty birthday book. In 
this way she will have more time and 
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thought for each gift and the gift will 
be received at a time when the recipient 
is not surfeited with presents. W. 


# After spending much time and using 
many arguments to persuade maids to 
use matches rather than keep the gas burn- 
ing on the stove a second longer than nec- 

, I want to protest against the use 
of “spills” made from paper egg cases, 
as suggested in an August Discovery. To 
keep the flame going in order to relight 
a match or spill is poor economy, as the 
price of a few minutes’ consumption of 
gas would buy many matches. Ten cents 
buys seventeen hundred matches. At that 
price few housekeepers have enough spare 
time to make lighters. C. O. W. 


# Before retiring in a strange room at 
night, lay a book, a paper or a sofa pil- 
low under the electrie light fixture, so 
that if necessary to turn on the light it 
will be easy to find the globe. It is very 
easy to locate articles in the dark if there 
is something to touch with the feet. C. D. 


# Who will find or invent something 
simple and in good taste wherewith to 
protect the backs of valuable chairs from 
the gouging they get from murderous but- 
tons on women’s waists? I have an 
antique chair, a rare and valuable piece, 
which has been seriously defaced by those 
sharp buttons. O. O. 


# Pictures hung by a single wire have an 
annoying way of getting uneven, on ac- 
count of the slipping of the wire on the 
picture hook. This can sometimes be 
avoided by hanging the picture face to the 
wall, then turning it around. The single 
turn this makes in the wire near the hook 
prevents slipping. N. H. L. 


# Some little friends of mine make a 
new use of the colored illustrated recipe 
books that are gotten out by the various 
food companies. These children carefully 
eut out the pictures of the foods in their 
dainty dishes, assort them into soups, 
meats, salads, desserts, etc, and keep 
in marked envelopes. A favorite pas- 


time is for the paper dolls to give a 
luncheon or a tea, and then it is great 
fun for the little girls to make their 
menu, which they write out on a card. 
Then the corresponding dishes are taken 
from the envelopes, and the table is set 
and decorated with cut-out pictures of 
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table ware, vases of flowers and the pic- 
tured food arranged in its proper courses. 
E. M. 


#@ When my fur coat was made the fur- 
rier covered dress shields with the silk 
lining and sewed them in the armholes 
of the coat. It not only saved the lining 
from being worn, but saved my dresses 
also. Covered with the same material as 
the lining, the shields are scarcely noticed. 
H. B. 


# My little boy’s Christmas books, with 
their handsome covers, were too nice to 
allow of soiling, so we covered them all 
alike with an attractive plaid gingham 
of tan and old rose. The colors were 
chosen to harmonize with the library, 
where his shelves now form a fascinating 
row of color. L. W. 


# When my maid came to me she knew 
absolutely nothing about cooking. To 
encourage her, I gave her a blank book 
and told her to copy into it all the recipes 
with which she was successful. The idea 
pleased her and aroused her ambition to 
suceeed. 


# A number of friends and myself meet 
one evening each week at one of our 
homes and work on gifts to be laid aside 
for Christmas. To accomplish one gift 
each month is our aim. M. M. 


# TI out my lingerie ribbons the proper 
length and in each end sew a piece of a 


match about three-quarters of an inch 
long. This makes a neat finish, some- 
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thing like the tabs on shoe laces, and 
threads easily through beading without 
a tape needle. The ribbons can be washed 
without removing the tabs. W. B. H. 


© A novel effect for the center of the 
table for a children’s party is obtained 
in this manner: Fill a large baking 
pan (a black sheetiron one is best) with 
water and bank the outside edges with 
moss. Cut tiny boats of any white float- 
ing soap and fasten sails and flags upon 
them with fine sewing needles; when com- 
plete, lightly place them upon the water. 
When the meal is ready to be served, set 
fire to small lumps of gum camphor and 
drop them about in the water among the 
fairy craft. The heat from the blazing 
camphor will drive the sails, and the 
whole float will be set in motion. R. R. 


# “When do you find time to wash all 
these plates?” pointing to the well-filled 
plate rack. “ At every meal time,” was 
the reply; “one plate is washed along 
with the regular dishes, so that my shelf 
plates are always clean.” S. V. L. 


@ I wonder if any women readers nave 
tried boxing as exercise? Ordinarily, 
out-of-door sports, such as golf, tennis 
and the like, are nearly impossible to 
women employed in either business or 
the household, and personally I find in- 
door ealisthenies distinetly tiresome. 
But a set of light gloves, boy’s size, used 
judiciously with someone who “knows 
how,” will work wonders. My chest meas- 
ure has increased nearly two inches in 
a short time, my muscles are more supple 
and co-ordinate more easily, and I’m in 
better shape all round. W. W. 
# Discovery paragraphs are wanted, 
NOW. Read what the Editor has to say 
about the situation on Page 134. 
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